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JOJGSMBS OF 


ABBREVIATIONS 


a 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. = Anno Hijrac (A.D. 622), 
Ak. =Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. =Aquila. 
Arab. = Arabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Ary. =Aryan. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT=Altes Testament. 
AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
e.=eirca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite, 
cf. =compare. 
et. =contrast. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
bad, Bee or editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
Bae = English, 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV = English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Fr. = French. 
Germ. =German. 
Gr. =Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. =Hexateuch. 
Buy = Himyaritie. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Tran. =Iranian. 


Isr. = Israclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX=Septnagint. 
Min. = Minzan. 

‘| MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. =note. 
NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P= Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. =Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. = Roman. 
RV=Revised Version. 
RVm=Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzean. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. = Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. = Sanskrit. 
Symm. = Symmachus. 

| Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 
Talm. =Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 

La = Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt=Deuteronomy. 


Jos= Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg=Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,2 S=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob = Obadiah. 


1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag= Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth=Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three = Song of the Three Maccabees, 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt= Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal = Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col =Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev =Revelation. 
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UI. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. : 

Baldwin=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth=Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (71894). 

Benzinger= Heb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann=Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = Syr. - köm. Jecchtsbuch aus dem 
fünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge=Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Dict. des ant. grec. et Tom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch., 
1905. 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum™, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen= Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= drabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realencyclopd die für Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (71892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zöpffel = Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt=Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Ktudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy = History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir=Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopzedias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AHR= American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh=American Journal of Philology. 

AJPs= American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTh=American Journal of Theology. 

AMG=Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

AR = Anthropological De 

ARW = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS=Acta Sancetorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack=Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1394. 

Pauly-Wissowa=Realencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de lart dans lantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Reville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1856. 

Roscher= Lex. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schajff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer=@JY?®, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade= Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend=Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land‘, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites*, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology!?, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen®= Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)= Primitive Culture’, 1891 [41903]. 

Ueberweg= Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber=Jüdische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften?, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Ance. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson = Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Die gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden®, 
1892. 
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and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG =Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWHI= Archeological Survey of W. India. 

AZ = Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG = Beiträge zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 

BCH=Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE= Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG = Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL=Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex. 
andrie. 

BSAL=BulletindelaSoc. d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 

BSAP=Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL=Comptes rendus de Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBTS= Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CE=Catholic Encyclopedia. 

CF=Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS=Cults of the Greck States (larnell). 

Cf=Census of India. 

CIA =Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE=Corpns Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG=Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL=Corpus inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS= Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT?; sce below]. 

CR=Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum., 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dicet. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 


Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI=Dicet. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNB=Dict. of National Biography. 

DPhP=Dict. of Philoophy and Psychology. 

DWAW =Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopædia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEFM=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI=Encyelopaedia of Isläm. 

ERE=The present work. 

Exp= Expositor. 

ExpT= Expository Times. 

FHG=Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum (coll. 
C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ=Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen), 

GIA P=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV=Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL=Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ = Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handwörterbuch. 

IA =Indian Antiquary. 

I/CC=International Critical Commentary. 

ICO = International Congress of Orientnlists. 

ICR=1Indian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Greece (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IGA=Tnscrip. Greer Antiquissime. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE =1nternational Journal of Ethics. 

ITL=International Theological Library. 

JA=Journal Asiatique. 
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JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI=Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JASB=Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe=Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS=Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

JD=Journal des Débats. 

JDTh=Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE=Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS=Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPh=Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

J RS= Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschritten und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT*=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh= Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT=Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (llartland). 

LSSt= Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Melasine. 

MAIBL=M£&moires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH =Monumenta Germanie Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGW J =Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MWJ = Magazin 
Judentums. 

NBAC= Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC= Nineteenth Century. 

NHW B= Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NT ZG =Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS=Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


fiir Wissenschaft des 
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PASE = Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbücher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE°=Prot. Realencyclopidie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Päli Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d’Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

EC= Revue Critiqne. 

RCel=Revue Celtique. 

RCh= Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM=Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Realencyclopidie. 

REG= Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

fig = Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ=Nevue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d’Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d’Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR= Revue de !’Histoire des Religions. 

RMM=Revue du monde musulman. 

EN=Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh=Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d’Epigraphie et d’Rist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI = Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P= Recueil de Travaux rélatifs à l’ Archéologie 
et à la Philologie, 

RTP =Revue des traditions populaires, 

LiThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RV V=Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 





LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W=Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB=Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK=Studien und Kritiken. 

SIA =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG W =Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWAW=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES =Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ =Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE=Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

T, ae == Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche- 
ology. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI=Western Asiatic Inscriptions, 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

Z4=Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für ägyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP =Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins. 

ZE=Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPRP = Dance für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVYRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palästina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT?, LOTS, ete.] 


ARYAN RELIGION 


gave the elgnal to the four-horse chariots and to the two-borse 
chariots, and to the vaulters . . . and when tha circus perfor- 
mance was finished, they returncd to Rome into the house of 
the magister, and put on white dining garments, and, reclining 
upon couches with fluted valences, they made aacrifice with 
incenaa and wine; and thera ministered nnto them the sons of 
3enators, the boys above mentioned, whose fathers and mothers 
ware still alive And when the sacrifica was finished, they 
recelved perfumes and wreaths, and again they consecrated 
perfumes and wrapped them in napkins, and each ona received 
a sportula (100 denarii). Then they divided the aecond conrse, 
ths dessert, and then they took tha roses and wished the cnsto- 
mary good wishes.’ 

Lastly comes the account of the third day :—‘On tbs third 
day before the Kalenda of June (May 30), in tba house of tha 
magister, the Arval Brothers assembled to complcte the sacri- 
fice to the Dea Dia. At the supper there were present (a list of 
names follows), and reclining upon coucbes with fluted valences 
they made sacrifica with wine and incenss, and there ministered 
to thsm those same sona of senators ahove mentioned, thoss 
boys whose fathers and mothers were still alive; and these boys, 
aided by the servants and tbs slaves of tha State, carried the 
sacrificial grain-stalks to the altar. Then, lighting tbe lamps, 
thsy took the Tuscan wine-jars and sent them home hy tbeir 

rivate servants. Tben tbay divided the second courss, ths 

essert, and received wreaths and perfumes and sportule (each 
100 denarii). In this year they feasted for a hundred denarii 
sach day on the sixth, the fourth, and the third day before the 
Kalends of June, and thers feasted also the hoys, ths sons of 
senators, four in number, and they (too) received each day a 
sportula. And phap wished the customary good wishes.’ 


In spite of the detailed character of our infor- 
mation, the question still remains open as to the 
real meaning of these ceremonies. The one thing 
which binds the three days together is the presence 
of the grain-stalks, which the Brothers handled 
at dawn on the first day, which were passed from 
hand to hand at the solemn sacrifice of the second 
day, and appear again and are solemnly carried to 
the altar on the third day. The presence of these 
grain-stalks, the very name itself (Arval=‘land- 
brother’), the crowns of ears of wheat, their 
religious year from Saturnalia (‘seed-festival’) to 
Saturnalia, and the time of the festival in May at 
the close of the long series of agricultural festivals 
—all proclaim the character of their worship as 
intimately connected with agriculture. 

Riddles in abundance remain, however. One is 
the identity of the chief goddess, the Dea Dia. 
This is, of course, not a proper name, but is merely 
one of those adjectival descriptions so common in 
early times (cf. Bona Dea, Di Manes, Dea Tacita), 
which were employed because of the reverent fear 
of mentioning the real name (that this fear was 
especially felt regarding agricultural deities is 
clear from Pliny, HN xviii. 8, and Macrob. Sat. 
Conv. i. 16. 8). This goddess can scarcely be 
other than Tellus or the old Italic Ceres. Another 
difficulty is the relation of this May festival to 
the Ambarvalia. This has been the subject of a 
long discussion (full literature on both sides is 
given by Wissowa in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1478 ff.). 
The truth seems to be that the Arval festival, while 
not identical with the Ambarvalia as a whole, was 
closely connected with it. That this connexion was 
very clear in the minds of later Roman writers is 
evident from Festus, p. 5 (quoted above, p. 7°). 

(6) Expiatory ceremonies.—Apart from this great 
annual festival in May, the only traces of ancient 
ritual which remain are those of certain expiatory 
ceremonies (piacula). Two of these ceremonies— 
that connected with bringing instruments of iron 
into the grove, and that connected with taking 
them out again—have already been referred to. 
Other ceremonies are connected with the trees in 
the grove. We have a series of minor expiatory acts 
on account of broken branches or trees destroyed 
by old age or snow-storms. There are also certain 
major expiatory acts on account of more serious 
portents—for example, the growing of a fig tree on 
the roof of the temple, or a tree in the grove being 
struck by lightning. An event of the aie char- 
acter occurred in the year B.C. 224, and on that 
occasion temporary altars were erected and many 
victims were sacrificed to various deities: to Dea 
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Dia, to Janus, to Juppiter, to Mars, to the Juno of 
the Dea Dia, to the Virgines Divæ, to the Famulæ 
Divæ, to the Lares, to the mother of the Lares, to 
Fons, to Flora, to Summanus, to Mother Vesta, to 
the Vesta of the gods and goddesses, to Adolenda 
and Coinquenda, to the Genius of the emperor, and 
to the XX Divi. 

(2) The other and more frequently recurring 
function of the Arvals was their activity in con- 
nexion with the Imperial household. They made 
sacrifices on birthdays, anniversaries of consecra- 
tions, on the occasion of accession to the throne, 
and on the giving of the title of puter patrie or of 
the office of pontifex maximus, etc. Extraordi- 
nary sacrifices were made also on special occasions 
in the life of the Emperor—for example, when 
conspiracy was overthrown, when great military 
victories were won, when an Emperor was saved 
from shipwreck, etc. Another feature of their 
work was the making of regular annual vows (vota) 
on behalf of the safety of the Emperor and of the 
members of the Imperial sh 

We have seen that the inscriptions begin with 
Augustus and continue down into the reign of 
Gordian. During this time the priesthood was in 
the main prosperous. There is, however, a slight 
indication that even before the close of this period 
the tide of prosperity had turned. It lies in the 
fact that the latest datable inscription (that of 
the year 241) gives the sportula as twenty-five 
denarii instead of the one hundred denarii always 
mentioned previously. The financial support of 
the State was therefore being reduced. We ma 
suppose that this reduction was at least continued, 
if not increased, during the subsequent reign of 
Philip, who showed decided tendencies towards 
Christianity (de Rossi, Ann. d. Inst. 1858, 72 ff.). 
Under Gratian (382, cf. Cod. Theod. xvi. 10. 20) 
the Arvals’ wealth went into the public treasury, 
but the geographical location of the temple and 
the grove outside the city of Rome, and possibly 
also the connexion with a circus for public amuse- 
ment, would tend to preserve it (Cod. Theod. xvi. 
10. 3). In any case it was preserved as a matter 
of fact. The proofs for this are sufficient, though 
in the main negative. Before the time of Constan- 
tine the catacombs of St. Generosa were built in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Arval grove, 
but no materials from the grove were used (cf. de 
Rossi, Roma Sotterranea, iti. 689tf.). The same 
respect for the grove was shown when Pope 
Damasus (366-384) huilt the oratory of the Martyrs 
Simplicius Faustinus and Viatrix. The first dese- 
cration of the marble plates occurred in the build- 
ing of a Christian cemetery in the 5th or 6th 
century (Henzen, Acta, p. xxv). 

LITERATURE.—The best general discussion: G. Wissowa, s.v. 
t Arvales’ in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. (Stuttgart, 1896) 1463-1486. 
The inscriptions themselves are available in CIL vi. parts 1 and 
4. With these inscriptions may profitably be read Henzen’s 
splendid Commentary, Acta Fratrum Arvalium que supersunt, 
Berlin, 1874; and Hnelsen’s Commentary in Ephemeris Epi- 
graphica, viii. G. Gatti’s article ‘ Arvales’ in de Ruggiero’s 
Dizionario Epigrafico, i. 682-710, may also be compared. 
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INTRODUCTION.—History.—When A. Kuhn in 
the year 1845 published his famous treatise Zur 
ältesten Gesch. der indogerm. Völker, by which he 

ave the first impulse towards an Aryan * (Indo- 

ermanic) archeology, he held out at the close of 
it the prospect of further investigations: 

* There is still ahondancs of material available for comparison, 
for thera is the whole province of religion, which promises 
abundant resulta, and gives at tha same time, from the intellec- 
tual side, the necessary complement of the pictura we have 
sketched. If we have had occasion more than oncs in these 
pages to reach conclusions by means of the language of the 
edas, this will happen still more frequently when we are con- 
sidering the myths and religion of thess writings in relation to 
those of other races.’ 


A. Kuhn’s scientific work during the remainder 
of his life was almost exclusively ae ater to prov- 
ing the truth of these words. Along with him we 
find Max Miiller, with the same goal in view, and 
setting out from the same starting-point, the Rig- 
veda, on which he was one of the best authorities. 
These two scholars may be called the real founders 
of a comparative Aryan mythology, in which the 
notion of ‘ Aryan religion’ had for a long time been 
taking shape. The common point of view which 
they hold lies in the conviction, already aroused 
by the brothers Grimm, that mythology as well as 
language is rooted deep in the heart of the people, 
and that it is not the creation of the higher ranks, 
such as the priestly or the poetic order—a theory 
which Fr, Creuzer had tried to prove at the begin- 
ning of the century in his Symbolik. Its explana- 
tion is to be sought exclusively in nature and its 
phenomena, especially in the idea of a struggle, 
such as the spectacle of a thunderstorm or the 
alternation of day and night presents to us. This 
naturalistic view of mythology is exhibited most 
clearly in the poems of the Rigveda—from which 
we cau easily understand how the myths of the 
allied peoples were formed, and by means of which 
we are enabled to discover old Aryan myth-cyeles, 
This A. Kuhn has attempted to do in his articles on 
‘Gandharven und Kentauren’ (Kuhn’s Ztschr. i.), 
°Epwis, Saranyd’’ (ib.), ‘Manus, Mivws, Mannus’ 
(eb. iv.), “Epujs, Sarama, Särameya, Wuotan’ 
(ZDA vi), and especially in his great work 
Über die Herabkunft des Feuers und des 
Göttertranks (Berlin, 1859). Max Müller—whose 
Contributions to the Science of Comparative 


* The terms ‘Aryan’ and ‘the Aryans' sra used in this 
article for that group of languages and peoples which is gener- 
ally called, among students of philology, ‘Indo-Germanic.’ 
The term ‘Teutonic’ is used as a general term, including all 
hranches of the Germanic race; cf. art. TEUTONS, 


Mythology (collected in 2 vols., 1897), Lectures 
on the Science of Language (1861-64), along with 
the ‘Essays,’ Chips from a German Workshop 
(1867-75), Origin and Growth of Religion (1878), 
Biographies of Words (1888), etc., are well known 
throughout the whole learned world—went even 
further than A. Kuhn in the naturalistic ex- 
planation of mythical names. As specially char- 
acteristic of the views of both scholars, the fact 
may be mentioned that they were not content 
with discovering old Aryan myths, but tried 
also to deduce their origin from the character 
of human speech, its capacity for poetic in- 
terpretation, its polyonymy and homonymy, etc. 
Such is, in a very condensed form, the conception 
of mythology and religion held by Kuhn and 
Miiller, for the full characterization of which we 
should have to note also the meagre attention 
given in the works of both scholars to the im- 
ortant sphere of religious ceremonies or worship. 
his conception continued to be the prevailing one 
down to the eighties of last century, although from 
an early period currents were perceptible which, 
issuing from various departments of science, seemed 
to threaten the foundations of the Kuhn-Miiller 
theory. 

While this theory, in its re-construction of the 
Aryan religion, started mainly from the oldest 
literary remains of the Aryan races, first of all 
the Veda, and then the Avesta, Homer, and the 
Edda, on the other hand, the science which has 
hecome known under the title of ‘ Folklore,’ and 
which has as its aims the collecting of the legends, 
fairy -tales, customs, and habits still prevalent 
among the people, directed attention to the forms 
of the so-called lower mythology, and sought to 
prove that the very oldest material is to be found in 
analogies, such as those of the Greek Dryads with 
the German moss- and wood-maidens, of the Cyclops 
and centaurs with the wild men, etc. It was held 
to be demonstrable that many exalted divine 
and heroic figures originated in these circles. The 
most successful representative of this view was 
W. Mannhardt, in his two chief works, Der Baum- 
kultus der Germanen und ihrer Nachbarstämme 
(Berlin, 1875, 2nd ed. 1904) and Antike Wald- und 
Feldkulte, aus nordeuropäischer Überlieferung er- 
läutert (Berlin, 1877, 2nd ed. 1905). Then, in addi- 
tion to this, the study of ethnology, and in its 
train the universal comparative history of religion, 
pointed to a series of apparently primitive uni- 
versal religious ideas among mankind, of which 
at least traces were found also among the Aryan 
races, and which did not seem to fit well into the 
system conceived by Kuhn and Müller. The an- 
cestor theory especially, according to which all 
religions spring from the worship of the dead, 
was placed in the foreground from the anthropo- 
logical side and was applied to the Aryan races 
by J. Lippert in Die Religionen der europä- 
ischen Kulturvölker, der Litauer, Slaven, Germanen, 
Griechen und Römer in ihrem geschichtlichen Ur- 
sprung (Berlin 1881; and in England, by H. 
Spencer, Principles of Sociology (1876-96), followed 
by Grant Allen, Evolution of ihe Idea of God (1897). 
Similarly Elard Hugo Meyer, in his Indoger- 
manische Mythen (Berlin, 1883, 1887), distinguished 
three chief periods in the formation of myths: 
belief in souls, in spirits, and in gods, the first 
of which he designated pre-Aryan, the second 
Aryan, and the third post-Aryan. 

Moreover, even the opinion that the poems of the 
Rigveda (from which, as we saw, the adherents 
of the Kuhn-Müller theory started, especially with 
regard to their interpretation of myths) introduce 
us directly to the domain of naive nature-poetry 
began to waver, and there were many acute in- 
terpreters who claimed to discover, in the very 
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oldest parts of the Veda, traces of decay and of 

riestly refinement. This oojection to the Kuhn- 

tiller explanation of myths has been urged with 
special force hy O. Gruppe in his book, Die griech. 

ulte und Mythen in Beziehungen zu den 
orient, Religionen, i. (Leipzig, 1887); and in Eng- 
land by A. Lang, Custom and Myth (1884), Myth, 
Ritual, and Religion (1899), and Modern Myth- 
ology (1897). Gruppe points out that a great many 
of the mythical hgures of the Rigveda are explic- 
able not by natural phenomena and occurrences, 
but by certain priestly manipulations of the 
cultus. He himself ists the Aryans of 
primitive times to have been completely devoid 
of religion, and ascribes the uniformity of their 
myths and worship, almost in the same way 
as Creuzer, to the enormous number of religious 
forms that they borrowed from Western Asia and 
Egypt and transferred to Greece, India, and Middle 
and North Europe. 

Finally, at the end of the seventies, Compara- 
tive Philology, whose daughter the comparative 
mythology of the Aryan people might well be 
claimed to he, had also entered upon a new phase 
of its development, inasmuch as from that time 
onwards the demand for a regular system in the 
correspondence of sounds as the result of etymo- 
ea comparisons of words and forms was more 
emphatically insisted on. Naturally, this claim 
was made also in the sphere of the identifi- 
cations proposed by students of the history of 
religions; and it became evident that the great 
majority of these identifications, and among them 
many which had hitherto been regarded as the 
most reliable supporte of mythico-historical hypo- 
theses, were phonetically untenable: e.g. T. 
gandharva=Gr. kevraupos (‘Gandharven und Ken- 
tauren’); Skr. marztas, ‘the Maruts’=Lat. Mars; 
Skr. Varuna =Gr. Oùpavós ; Skr. Manu=Gr. Mivws ; 
and many others (see A. A. Macdonell, ‘Vedic 
Mythology’ in Bühler’s Grundriss der Indo- 
Arischen Philologie und Alterthumskunde, 1897). 

Under these circumstances, it is not to be won- 
dered at that doubt of the correctness of the Kuhn- 
Miiller interpretation of mythology increased from 
year to year, and that finally people actually 
arrived at such a degree of scepticism as to affirm 
that it was impossible to ascertain with certainty 
anything whatever about the oldest religious ideas 
and customs of the Aryans (cf. e.g. E. Zupitza, 
in the Ztschr. des Vereins für Volkskunde, 1901, 
p. 343 ff.). It is only quite lately (cf. e.g. M. Win- 
ternitz, in a series of admirable articles on ‘ Was 
wissen wir von den Indogermanen?’ in Beilage 
zur Münchner AZ, 1903, Oct. and Nov.) that people 
are beginning again to ask if itis necessary and just 
to pronounce the life-work of such distinguished 
investigators as A. Kuhn and Max Müller absol- 
utely null and void, and are attempting to rescue 
at least some of their results. Al} this enables us 
to see how hard it is at the present moment to 
give a summary of our knowledge of the Aryan 
religion ; and before we even begin this difficult 
undertaking it will be necessary, first of all, to 
touch on the most important points regarding the 
method which we are to follow in the subsequent 
discussion. 

Method.—In a thoughtful address, entitled Die 
Aufgabe der theologischen Fakultäten und die all- 
gemeine Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1901), A. Har- 
nack says: 

‘In the first place, it needs hut little consideration to re- 
cognize that the study of each single religion ought by no 
means to he separated from the study of the history of the 
people concerned. ... To try to study the religion alone is a 
more childish undertaking than to examine only the roots or 
the hiossom instead of the whole plant.’ 

On account of this indissoluble connexion be- 
tween the history, or, more accurately, the history 


of the culture, of a race and its religion, which will 
often meet us in the following discussion, it goes 
withont saying that the materials which furnish us 
with a knowledge of the culture of the primitive 
Aryans are in reality the same as those which 
make possible for us an acquaintance with their 
religion. As the present writer has recently 
treated the former in detail in the preface to his 
Reallex. der indogerm. Altertumskunde (Strassburg, 
1901) and in the 3rd ed. of his work Sprachver- 
gleichung und Urgeschichte (I. Teil: ‘Geschichte 
und Methode der linguistisch - historischen For- 
schung,’ Jena, 1906), it only remains for him to 
characterize it shortly here in its special applica- 
tion to the history of religion. 

The materials which are at our disposal for the 
investigation of pre-historic periods of culture are 
derived partly from language, partly from things. 
With regard to the former, we must first of all, 
with very strict regard to phonetic laws, compare 
the pre-historic equivalents discovered in the his- 
tory of religion. For example, there exists beyond 
all doubt an equivalence of this kind in the group 
of words: Skr. devéd=Lat. deus, Lith. ditwas, Ir. 
dia, Old Norse tivar, ‘God’; and Max Müller is 
certainly right when, at different times, he has 
reckoned the establishment of an etymology of 
this kind among the most important achievements 
in the mental history of mankind. In this search 
for the primitive vocabulary, we must, of course, 
exclude equivalents that are confined to parti- 
cular languages of the Aryan group, which, we 
know, were united to each other more closely 
than to the other languages. This, holds, e.g., of 
a very considerable number of Indo-Iranian word- 
correspondences like Skr. sóma = Avesta haoma 
for the Foma, plant; which played so important a 
rôle in the cultus of both peoples; Skr. mitrá= 
Avesta mithra for the sun-god Mitra; Skr. hótar 
= Avesta zaotar for a certain class of priests, ete. 
We cannot utilize equivalents like these for 
determining the character of the Aryan religion; 
on the contrary, they simply demonstrate that the 
Indians completed the development of their reli- 
gious kistor along with the Iranians, or perhaps 
only with the Eastern branch of them, the con- 
sideration of which falls outside the scope of this 
article (ef., on this point, Spiegel, Die arische Periode, 
Leipzig, 1887; and numerons sections in Olden- 
berg’s hook, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894). 
Negative conclusions from the vocabulary of prim- 
itive times, 2.e. conclusions from the non-existence 
of an expression for a certain idea to the non- 
existence of that idea itself, are, on the whole, 
dangerous, as all negative deductions are. But 
it is otherwise when primitively related expressions 
are wanting for a whole class of ideas. When, 
e.g., all attempts have failed to prove that real 
god-names existed in the earliest times, or when 
there is no etymological agreement to be found 
between two languages for the idea of the temple, 
these facts will require due consideration in de- 
ciding the question whether there really were god- 
names and temples in the primitive Aryan period. 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
the only way in which philology can he of service 
to the history of religion is by placing at its 
disposal the primitive etymological equivalents in 
the sphere of religion. Harnack (op. cit.) is right 
in saying that the history of religion is reflected in 
the history of langnage, and that only he who 
knows the latter is in a position to seek to decipher 
the former. In fact, the whole formation of re- 
ligions ideas can he understood only with the help 
of philolo Whence came the god-names of the 
separate Aryan races, if, as we have just seen, they 
cannot be recognized in the vocabulary of the prim- 
itivelanguage? Whatreligious thought called them 
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into being in each separate case ; and how did this, 
their fundamental idea, afterwards grow deeper 
and wider? But even if it must, unfortunately, 
be admitted that our knowledge in this department 
is still very limited, the fact that at present we know 
nothing certain about the etymological explana- 
tion of many, indeed of most, Aryan god-names (an 
Indian Varuna and Mitra, a Greek Ares and 
Poseidon, a Roman Mars and Liber, the Teutonic 
Tanfana and Nerthus, a Lithuanian Occopirnus and 
Autrimpus, ete.) does not justify the conclusion 
that this must remain so in the future. In this 
connexion, H. Usener’s Gétternamen, Versuch einer 
Lehre von der religiösen Begriffsbildung (Bonn, 
1896), a book which to some extent forms the 
basis of the present article, shows a marked ad- 
vance, although the present writer recognizes this 
advance more in the fundamental idea of the work 
than in its details, which are often linguistically 
assailable. Moreover, what we really lack most, 
in the sphere of Aryan archeology as in others, is 
a collection of linguistic material. Once we have 
before us, collected and sifted, the terminology of 
sacrifice and prayer, of priests and temples, of lots 
and consulting of oracles, of legal and moral ideas 
from all the Aryan languages, various stages of his- 
torical development emerge of their own aecord, 
and each new etymological discovery implies a new 
discovery in the history of religion. 

We have so far been treating of expressions 
which either belong to the common pre-historic 
vocabulary or are autochthonous in the separate 
languages. Now we have to refer to another im- 

ortant source for the understanding of religious 

istory. This is the foreign word, or borrowing. 
Thus the Gr. Káðuos taken from Heb. gedem, ‘the 
East,’ the Lat. Apollo and Proserpina from Gr. 
"Aré wv and Ilepoepdvy, and the Russ. bogz, ‘God,’ 
from Avesta baya, show the directions from which 
new religious thoughts and suggestions came to 
the separate Aryan races. 

Now, even Ah the aid which is given to 
religions history by philology is great and many- 
sided, yetitis a great mistake to believe, as was 
formerly done, that the religion of the primitive 
Aryans, like their eulture generally, could be 
deduced simply from etymological comparisons. 
It is true that the above-mentioned equation, Skr. 
devd = Lat. deus, shows us clearly that there were 
divine beings even in primitive times; but we 
eannot expect from philology any information re- 
garding the intrinsic value, or import and scope, 
of this term. In this, as in all other questions, 
therefore, the comparison of things and the in- 
vestigation of things must accompany the com- 
parison of words. 

This brings us, in the first place, to Pre-history or 
Pre-historic Archeology, a science which, in general, 
is based in no small degree on certain religions con- 
ceptions and customs of prehistoric man. For we 
owe the majority of pre-historic relics, as is well 
known, to the ancient wide-spread practice of the 
worship of the dead; and the questions, how and 
where the dead were buried, what was placed beside 
them in the way of food and drink, what weapons 
and implements were laid in the grave or on the 
funeral pyre, and why the corpse wes buried 
in this or that position, turned iz vais or that 
direction, are naturally connected most closely 
with problems of the history of religion. But 
discoveries of another kind—such as sacrifice- 
stones, idols, amulets, bronze kettles, bronze 
chariots, no doubt serving a religious purpose (one 
was found near Trundholm as recently as 1902; 
ef. S. Müller, Urgeschichte Europas, Strassburg, 
1904, p. 116), and many others—possess great sig- 
nificance in religious history, even if at ürst they 
raise more problems than they enable us to solve. 
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But the chief task in this field of investigation 
must always be the comparison of the religions 
historically attested in the various Aryan races, 
and the attempt to select from the crowd of their 
heterogeneous phenomena what is common and 
original. And there can be no doubt concerning 
the path to be pursued, provided that the analogy 
emphasized above between the history of Aryan 
eulture in general and the history of Aryan religion 
in particular is correct. 

tis the great merit of V. Hehn to have shown, 
especially in his book Kulturpflanzen und Haustiere 
in ihrem Ubergang aus Asien nach Europa’ (ed. 
Q. Schrader, Berlin, 1902), that the conditions ot 
civilization in primitive Aryan times have per- 
sisted, often with great faithfulness, among the 
N. European races, particularly the Lithuanians 
and the Slava, among whom they not infrequently 
show themselves at the present day. It 1s from 
the study of these races that the higher forms of 
life, as they are presented to us in Indian, Greek, 
and Roman antiquity, have for the first time 
been fully understood. There was really nothing 
further needed than the transference of this 
simple thought to the history of religion. In ve 
much the same way, men like W. R. Smith (Relz- 
gion of the Semites?, 1894 [Germ. tr. Freiburg, 
1899]) and S. I. Curtiss (Primitive Semitic Religion 
To-day, 1902 [Germ. ed. Leipzig, 1904]) have re- 
cently attempted to deduce the oldest Semitic 
religious conditions, not so much from Babylonian, 
Phenician, and Hebrew antiquity as from their 
modern remains, especially among Arab tribes. 
Similarly our task is to look at the higher forma 
of religion of the Indians, Greeks, and Romans 
from the standpoint of the lower stages of N. 
European paganism, and to find the latter again in 
the former. Unfortunately, this methodical plan 
is more easily stated than carried out. The reason 
for this is that our knowledge of N. European 
religions is, in many ways, still shadowy and in- 
complete; for—and this more nearly concerns the 
Teutons—it cannot be doubted that the work of 
J. Grimm (Deutsche Mythologie‘, 1875-78), however 
worthy of admiration it is even yet, sufiers from 
two defects which have not been removed even by 
later investigation. The first of these is that the 
religious-historical information with regard to the 
Continental Teutons is too much amalgamated with 
what we know about the Northern mythology, 
which requires special critical examination. The 
second defect is that the whole re-construction of 
the old Teutonic faith in the hands of Grimm and 
his followers is dominated by the same spirit 
of over-estimation of its contents as Tacitus 
exhibits in his Germania. Our knowledge of 
Slavonic paganism is still more uncertain. In G. 
Krek’s Binteit, in die slav. Literaturgeschichte? 
(Graz, 1887), we find, indeed, a comparatively 
matter-of-fact presentation of ancient Slavonic 
religion (pp. 377-439) ; but the incisive criticism by 
A. Briickner (Archiv fiir slav. Philol. xiv. 161 ff.) 
has shown how careful an investigation we still 
need of the sources, which are far too full of the 
most incredible misunderstandings and faulty 
emendations (examples of these in Archiv, iv. 
423 or xiv. 164), before we can obtain from them 
any grains of real gold. In particular, we know 
ahsolutely nothing about common Slavonic god- 
names, for even the agreement of Zuarasici (certi- 
fied by Thietmar, vi. 7) with the Russ. Svaro 
does not prove any such thing with certainty (cf. 
Jagič Archiv, iv. 412 ff.) This is perhaps due 
to the simple reason that, as yet, there were no 
Slavonic god-names at all. If the historical in- 
formation about Slavonic paganism is thus of a 
doubtful nature, we are compensated for it in some 
measure by the fact that on Slavonic soil many 
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heathen manners and customs, even under the 
gloss of Christianity, make themselves widely felt 
even at the present time. We possess excellent 
data about these; and we hope, especially with 
regard to the cult of the dead, to obtain new and 
valuable information by means of them. 

It fortunately happens, too, that we are very well 
supplied with information about the primitive 
paganism of the Baltic brother-races of the Slavs, 
the Prussians, Lithuanians, and Letts. Among 
these peoples, originally at least equally far remove 
from the influences of both Roman and Byzantine 
culture, a particularly primitive religious system 
survived down to the 15th and 16th cents., and 
even longer; so that we see the remarkable 
spectacle of adherents of tbe Lutheran doctrine 
like Jan Malecki (Meletius, Menecius) about 1550, 
or Matthæus Pretorius (born about 1635) being 
able to report in detail regarding the paganism 
existing in their communities. . Solmsen has 
enumerated and briefly explained these sources of 
the Prusso-Lithuanian religion, in Usener’s Göt- 
ternamen (p. 796.) We shall return to some of 
them in the course of this article. In general, 
however, we may express the hope that the Lithu- 
anian religion wıll render services to the history of 
Aryan religion similar to those rendered by the 
Arabs to Semitic study. 

Idea of God.—lf we undertake to examine and 
arrange, in accordance with the method described 
above, the stock of religious ideas and customs 
prevalent among the primitive Aryan races, what 
could be a better starting-point than that con- 
ception to the evolution of which all those efforts 
are in the last resort directed—the conception of 
‘God’? We shall make the three words Gr. ĝeós, 
Lat. deus, and the common Teutonic O.H.G. got 
the pivot of this preliminary investigation. 

For a long time the Greek word was erroneously 
connected with the Lat, deus. Nowadays this 
theory may be regarded as finally abandoned. On 
the other hand, nearly all later etymologists agree * 
that the Gr. deös is derived from *6Feco-s (ci. 0éc- 
paros ‘spoken by God’) and belongs to the follow- 
ing word-group: Lith. dwesik, dwésti ‘to breathe,’ 
dwäse ‘breath,’ ‘spirit,’ düsas ‘vapour,’ Old Slav. 
duchi ‘breath,’ ‘spirit,’ dusa ‘soul,’ M.H.G. getwäs 
‘ghost,’ Old Gall. dusiz ‘nightmare’ (cf. Augustine, 
de Civ. Dei, xv. 23: ‘Quosdam dæmones, quos 
Dusios Galli nuncupant, hanc assidue immunditiam 
et tentare et efficere plures talesque asseverant’; 
Isid. Or. 8, 11, 103: ‘Seepe improbi existunt etiam 
mulieribus, et earum peragunt concubitum, quos 
dæmones Galli dusios nuncupant, quia assidue hane 
peragunt immunditiam’), Lat. Férâlia ("dhvésdlia) 
‘a festival in honour of the dead’ (also probably 
férie from *dhvésie, and festus). As the develop- 
ment of the meaning of the Gr. ĝeós we get there- 
fore ‘breath,’ ‘soul,’ ‘soul of the dead,’ ‘ god.’ 

A second series of words presents a quite 
analogous appearance. Jordanis (ch. 13) remarks 
of the Goths: ‘Jam proceres suos, quorum quasi 
fortuna vincebant, non puros homines sed semideos, 
id est, anses vocaverunt.” Now the word anses 
which is here made use of, and which in the 
passage quoted denotes the souls of ancestors wor- 
shipped as gods, rose on the one hand to be the 
title of the highest old Norse gods, the Asen (Old 
Nor. @sir), and on the other hand exists still in 
Anglo-Saxon (ése) in the sense of lower spiritual 
beings, the elves: ésa gescot is like ylfa gescot = 
N.H.G. Hexenschuss, lit. witches’ shot, i.e. lum- 
bago. It is not improbable that there is, further, 
a connexion between the same word and Skr. dsu 


* Bechtel forms an exception to this, in Bezzenherger's 
Beiträge, xxx. 267. [N.B.—A star before a word (as in the 
neat lino) signifies that tbe form does not occur hut is in- 
erred. 


‘the breath of life in men and animals,’ anima (cf., 
in pa connexion, Skr. as¢= Lat. ensis ‘sword’), 
and once more with Skr. dsura, Avesta ahura 
(Ahnra-mazda)=‘ god,’ ‘lord.’ 

The facts referred to find their explanation in a 
series of other related phenomena. As is the case 
among other races, the soul is thought of in the 
Aryan languages as breath, wind, vapour or smoke. 
A primitive Aryan expression for this survives in 
the equation Skr. dimdn=O.H.G. átum ‘ breath,’ 
‘soul’ (Ir. athach ‘hreath’), while the closely related 
equation of Skr. mdnas=Gr. pévos (cf. also Lat. 
Minerva from *Menesova) seems to mean not so 
much the physical substratum of the soul as its 
spiritual power (cf. Gr. uéuova, ‘I strive’). The 
heart of man appears to be regarded as the real seat 
of the soul, a fact which seems to follow, on the 
one hand, from the Gr. xfpes, primitive spiritual 
beings (cf. below, pp: 27, 52), and their identity 
with «5p ‘heart,’ and, on the other hand, from the 
circumstance that the Indian mdnas also has its 
abode in the heart, as a being the size of the thumb 
(cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 526). 
The heart is also viewed as the starting-point of 
numerous spiritual functions and emotions: Lat. 
vécors ‘mad,’ recordari ‘to remember,’ Old Slav. 
srüditi sg ‘to be angry,’ Bulg. sridelw ‘courage- 
ous’ (Lat. cor, Old Slav. srädice “heart’), ete. 
From the separate languages we may mention 
further, for the notion of the soul: Lat. animus 
‘soul,’ anima ‘breath’: Gr. dvexos ‘wind’ (Skr. 
dniti ‘he breathes’); Gr. yux}: yixw ‘breathe’; 
Gr. Ovuós (2. vii. 131 identical with yvxń): Skr. 
dhimd, Lat. fümus ‘smoke,’ ete. This breath 
or smoke soul, then, is enclosed in the body of 
man, which, however, it leaves on the advent of 
death, also temporarily in the phenomena, of sleep 
and dreams, in order to lead an independent exist- 
ence. From the spiritual beings formed in this 
way there have now sprung a large host of spirits 
conceived as partly harmful and partly helpful, for 
which there exist in the Aryan languages a vast 
number of cognate expressions. 

Some of these are; Skr. drüh, Avesta druj=Qld Nor. draugr, 
Old Saxoa gE Q.H.G. gitroc (cf. also A.S. dredg ‘larva 
mortui,' and perhaps Old Nor. dvergr, M.H.G. twere ‘dwarf ') 
*gohlin,’ ‘ghost’: Skr. druh ‘to injure’; Skr. rbhu, Vedic ex- 
pression for three clever elfish beiags (Kuhn’s Ztschr. iv. 102 ff.) 
=0ld Nor. difr, A.S. wlf, M.H.G. alp, ‘fairy,’ ‘ghostly heing,’ 
‘demon,’ ‘nightmare '(cf. W. Grimm, Kleinere Schriften, i. 405 ff., 
and also Schrader, Reallexicon, art. ‘ Zwerge und Riesen ’); com- 
mon Teutonic M.H.G. mar m.f., Old Nor. mara, A.S. mere, 
mare, 0.H.G. mara i. ‘demon’ (mare in ‘nightmare‘)=Old 
Sl. mora ‘ witch,’ ‘demoa,’ Fpoplin Ir. mor-[r}igain, Gl. lamia 
‘goblin-queen’; Old Nor, valr, A.S. weel ‘the dead ' (esp. on the 
battlefield)= Lith, w&les ‘ghostly forms of dead people, ghostly 
beings in general’; Goth. hugs ‘vous,’ Old Nor. hugr ‘soul’ 
(mannahugir ‘humaa sonls which appear in many forms’) 
perhaps= Lith. katikas ‘dwart-spirit,’ ‘ hobgoblin,’ ete. 

To this class of beings, which will engage our 
attention, in the discussion of the conception of fate 
(below, p. 524), belong originally the two series 
of words which were discussed above, namely, Gr. 
debs and Goth. anses; but these words took on a 
higher meaning under the influence of the worship 
devoted to the souls of the dead, and ultimately 
became associated with those divine beings for 
whom the Lat. deus is the characteristic term. 

The word deus, as we have shown above, corre- 
sponds to the Skr. devd, Ir. dia, Lith. diéwas, Old 

or. tivar, and along with these goes back to an 
Aryan root *detvo-s, which, in consequence of its 
close connexion with Aryan *dyéu-s=Skr. dydus 
‘sky,’ Gr. Zeús, Lat. Juppiter, must have had 
some such meaning as ‘the heavenly.’ Now, 
since the Aryan “dyéus, as the use not only of the 
Indian dydus, but also of the Gr. Zeis and Lat. 
Juppiter proves, originally denoted merely the 
visible sky worshipped asa god, *deivos derived in 
primitive tinies* from *dyéus, must have signilied 

* A later formation from Skr. dydüs, divds=Gr. Zevs, AcF-ds 
is Skr. divyd=Gr. Stos from *éF-jo-s * heavenly.’ 
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originally only the powers of nature visible in the 
sky, e.g. sun, moon, dawn, thunder, winds, etc. 
In them, therefore, we must see the ‘heavenly 
ones.” The common Teutonic root Goth. gub, Old 
Nor. god, A.S. god, O.U.G. got, seems to the 
present writer to be largely characteristic of the 
oldest conception of the diviue element thought of 
as active in these ‘heavenly ones.’ The most 
significant thing about it is that it leads back toa 
neuter conception, to an original *ghutém which (cf. 
on this point Osthoff in Bezzenberger’s Beiträge 
2. Kunde d. idg. Spr. xxiv. 177), as is shown by 
the comparison with Skr. Advate ‘he calls’ (Autá 
called’), Avesta zavaiti “he curses,’ Lith. Zaweti 
‘to charm,’ most probably denoted originally ‘the 
divine element called forth by a charm from the 
deified phenomenon.’ We shall return to this 
later. But meanwhile the discussion of the Gr. 
0eös and the Lat. deus has led us to the necessity 
of dividing the material at our disposal into two 
parts, which we may distinguish as Worship of 
the dead and worship of the ‘ heavenly ones.’ Ina 
third division we shall discuss what, indeed, in 
many ways comes into contact with the worship of 
the dead and the ‘heavenly ones,’ but yet is on 
the whole independent of it, viz. the prevailing 
ideas of Fate at the means of their investigation. 

I, THE WORSHIP OF THE DEAD.—As far back as 
we can trace the Aryan races by means of tradition 
or excavations, they honoured their dead by a long 
series of customs which shed a surprising light on 
the ideas of man concerning a life after death. 
We shall get the best view of these by treating of 
(1) the different forms of disposal of the dead which 
we encounter among the Aryan races, especially 
burial and cremation; (2) the attentions paid to 
the dead at the time of the disposal of the corpse, 
especially the gifts to the dead; (3) the attentions 
paid to them after the funeral rites (ancestor- 
worship). Then we must speak (4) about the 
beliefs in fixed common abodes of the dead (realms 
of the dead)—beliefs which, in the course of time, 
made their appearance in several parts of the 
Aryan world. 

1. Burial and burning of the corpse.—The fact 
that in all countries occupied by Aryans these two 
forms of disposing of the dead are found contend- 
ing for the mastery, even in very primitive times, 
suggests to us the question, To which of the two 
are we to assign the greater antiquity? If we 
turn for an answer first to Asia, we find that crema- 
tion may be regarded as the regular means of dis- 
posing of the body among the Indians even in Vedic 
times, and is the only one mentioned in the ritual 
texts; but alongside of it there are also evidences 
of the burial of the unburned body. Thus in the 
Rigveda (x. xv. 14) the pious ancestors who dwell 
in the joy of Heaven are divided into ‘those who 
have been burned by fire and those who have not 
been burned by fire’; and so too in the Atharva- 
veda (XVIII. ii. 34) buried bodies and cremated ones 
are distinguished among the ‘ fathers,’ whom Agni 
is to bring forward. A glance at the Iranian 
brother-race of the Indians shows ns that in these 
latter quotations we have before us the traces of 
an earlier state of affairs. Among the kings of the 
Seythians, who ethnographically seem to represent 
a part of the primitive Iranian race, left behind or 
scattered westwards, and who remained in more 
primitive conditions of culture, Herodotus (iv. 
71 £.), who describes their obsequies in great de- 
tail, presupposes burial as the only form ; and the 
bodies of the ancient Persian kings also were en- 
tombed unburned, as their graves show. Hero- 
dotus (i. 140) states the same thing of the Persians 
in general, while he gives in addition an account of 
a protective envelopment of the body in wax (kara- 
knpwoavres 0% Gy TÒòv véxuy Iléprat yy xptrrovor). 
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When, on the other hand, cremation is proved by 
the Avesta as existing among non-Zoroastrian 
tribes, or when the followers of Zarathushtra, as 
well as the Persian Magi, previous to burying 
their dead, exposed them to be devoured by dogs, 
birds and beasts of prey, we must in both cases 
undoubtedly detect the introduction of foreign cus- 
toms, the last-mentioned of which seems to have 
originated among the wild mountain tribes of the 
Oreitz in Baluchistan (cf. Diodorus Siculus, xvii. 
105: rv yap redeurncdvrwy map’ abrois Ta cwpare. 
pépovow ol cuyyeveis yupvol, Abyxas Exovres. els 8è 
Tods dal ris Xupas Spupors Odvres TO THpa, Tov pèv 
mepikelmevoy TH vexpip KdTLOY TeptacpobyTaL, TO dé TOBA 
Tod TeTEAEVTHKOTOS katakeimovan Bopàrv Tois Önpioıs). 

Similar conditions confront us among the Euro- 
pean Aryans, especially among the Greeks. In the 
shaft-graves, and in the bee-hive and chamber tombs 
of the Mycenzean period, the dead were entombed 
unburned in a partly mummilied state (cf. Tsountas- 
Manatt, The Mycenean Age, chs. v.vi.). And even 
if, in the face of these discoveries, we must take 
account of the possibility of a non-Grecian popu- 
lation in Mycenæan Greece, the case is different 
with the great Athenian cemetery which has been 
open to view in the N. W. of the town since the year 
1891 (ef. A. Brückner and E. Pernice, ‘ Ein attischer 
Friedhof’ in Mitteil. d. kais. deutschen archaeol. 
Instituts, Athen. Abt. xviii.) Among the nineteen 
‘ dipylon-graves’ (graves of the geometric period) 
in this burying-place, only one contained an urn 
with burnt bones, ‘and this state of affairs agrees 
with the assurances of Greek local antiquaries, 
who claim to have seen no wporsropıxös TáQos with a 
burnt body.’ So, when burying and burning are 
met with in the Greece of history alongside of 
each other, there can be no doubt that the former 
custom must be regarded as the more primitive, 
and that the Homeric world with its practice of 
body-burning represents an innovation contra 
to the primitive Greek custom of burial which is 
preserved in the mother-country. 

The Roman tradition corresponds to the con- 
ditions actually found among the Greeks. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, burial preceded cremation in Rome 
also (ef. Hist. Nat. vii. 187): 


‘Ipsum cremare apud Romaoos noa fuit veteris instituti ; 
terra condebantur .. . et tamen multæ familie priscos serva- 
vere ritus, sicut in Cornelia aemo ante Sullam dictatorem tra- 
ditur crematus.’ 


An old royal enactment referring to the so-called 
‘Cesarian operation’ (cf. oigt, ‘Uber die 
leges regie’ in ASG, vii.: ‘negat lex regia muli- 
erem, que pregnans mortua sit, kumari, antequam 
partus ei excidatur ’) appears to be acquainted with 

urial only, but the legislation of the Twelve 
Tables already sanctions both methods of disposal 
of the dead. 

Cf. Tah. x. (ed. Schosil) I: ‘hominem mortuum in urbe ne 
sepelito neve urito’; 8,9: ‘neve aurum addito cui auro deates 
iuncti escuat, aut im cum illo sepeliet uretve, se fraude esto.’ 

The excavations also indicate that burial was suc- 
ceeded by cremation on ancient Latin soil. The 
lowest layer of the burying-ground laid bare near 
the Porta Esquilina contains rock-hewn burial 
chambers with unburned bodies; while in the 
second layer of soil in this cemetery, as well as in 
the necropolis of Alba Louga and among the most 
recent excavations of Professor Boni in the Forum 
Romanum, urns of ashes have been bronght to 
light which point, no doubt, toa higher antiquity for 
cremation in Rome than might be expected from 
the historical tradition quoted. We have to rely 
solely on excavatious with regard to the uorthern 
part of Italy. Here, in the famous burying-places 
belonging to the older Iron Age, of Bologna, Vil- 
lanova, and Marzobotto, the graves of bodies buried 
and burned almost contemporaneousiy lie close 
together. The latter class are assigned by Mon- 
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telius (La Civilisation primitive en Italie depuis 
introduction des métaux, Stockholm, 1895) to the 
Umbrians, i.e. to the near relatives of the Latins, 
and the former to the non-Aryan Etruseans. But 
the observations of the present writer, on the spot 
and in the Muscum of Bologna, failed to conviuce 
him of the possibility of carrying through this 
ethnographic division. 

When we pass to the East and North of our 
territory, we find both methods of disposing of the 
dead mentioned by Herodotus (v. 8) among the 
Thracians : Tapal 6é rotor evöalpocı abr Gy [the present 
reference is thus only to the rich] elel atde* rpeis 
pèr huépas mporıdeaoı Tov verpöv, kal mavroia opdtayres 
Ipria etwydovrar, mporAaboarres mpwrov' Emeıra de 
damrovsı Kararavoavres 4 GAAwSs yü kpurbavres.* 
The same thing holds of the pagan Prussians and 
Lithuanians, regarding whom a treaty with the 
Teutonic Order in the year 1249 (cf. Dreger, Cod. 
Pomeran. diplom. No. 191) certifies the following : 
‘ promiserunt quod ipsi et heredes eorum in mortuis 
comburendis vel subterrandis . . . vel etiam in 
aliis quibuscunque ritus gentilium de cetero non 
servabunt.’ Elaborate descriptions of the disposal 
of the bodies of people of rank by cremation among 
the races mentioned are given us by diflferent 
authorities, such as Peter of Dusburg or the canon 
Siryikoweki; while others like the clerical Jan 
Malecki (Meletius, Menecius), who will often be 
referred to, in their accounts of the ancient Prussian 
funeral customs, start with burial as a self-evident 
institution. The older information among the 
Slavonic races is somewhat more uniform, and is 
in favour of cremation. It is certified by Boni- 
face (Jaffé, Monumenta Moguntina, p. 172) as 
existing among the Winedi; by Thietmar of 
Merseburg (Chron. viii. 2) among the Poles, and by 
the Arabs Ibn Distah, Ibn Fosslan, Mas’üdi, etc., 
among the Eastern and the Danube Slavs. Along- 
side of this, however, Ibn Distah tells of a custom 
according to wbich, if a man of noble rank died, 
a grave was made for him in the form of a large 
house, in which he was laid unburned. But, as 
the followers of this custom are expressly called 
Rhos (Russians), not Slavonians, it is natural to 
conjecture that, as we must understand by the 
Rhos the Norse conquerors of Russia, we have 
here to do with a Scandinavian custom; for we 
read of stately rooms in Norway belonging to the 
oldest Iron Age—rooms hewn in wood, in which 
some corpses lay on stuffed cushions, and some sat 
on chairs (cf. O. Montelius, Die Kultur Schwedens?, 
p. 193). Itmay also be considered a foreign custom 
when, in the account given by Ibn Fosslan of the 
interment of a Russian merchant (see below, p. 30), 
the corpse was put in a ship and burned along with 
it, in exactly the same way as was customary in 
Northern Scandinavia. On the other hand, the 
simultaneous existence of different burial customs 
among the old Slavonic races—cremation amon 
the Radimices, Séverjanes, and Kriviées, buria 
among the Poljanes and Drevljanes—may be in- 
ferred from the information of the old Russian 
Chronicle of Nestor, and Christianity at its intro- 
auction seems to have found both methods of dis- 
posing of the bodies followed to practically the 
same extent (cf. Kotljarevskij, ‘On the Burial 
Customs of the Pagan Slavs,’ in Trans. of the 
Department for the Russian Lang. and Lit. of the 
St. Petersburg Acad. [Russ.] xlix. p. 240 f). 

The Teutons and Celts still remain to be con- 
sidered. Among these the Roman authors are 
acquainted with cremation only. 


Cf., for the Teutona, Tacitus, Germ. 27: ‘funerum nulla 
ambitio : id solum observatur, ut corpora clarorum virorum 
certis lignis crementur, struem rogi nec vestibua nec odoribua 


* Ci, alao Kretschmer, Hinlett. in die Gesch. der griech. 
Sprache, p. 178. 
VOL, I.—2 


cumulant : sun eufque arma, quorundam igni et equns udicitur, 
sepulerummn caspes erigit? As late as the year 785 (MGU iii. 
19) OIER deereed against the Saxons: ‘si quis corpus 
defuneti hominis seeundum ritum Paganorum flamma consumi 
fecerit, et ossa eins ad cinerem redegerit, capite punietur’; and 
again, ‘iuhemus ut corpora Christianoruin Saxonnm ad cirne- 
teria eeclesiw deferantur et non ad tunıulos Payanorui.’ The 
native testimonies to cremations on a large scale are too well 
known from the Beowulf and the songs of the Edda to require 
to he detailed here. With reference to the Gauls, Cæsar states 
(de Bell. Gail. vi. 19): ‘funera sunt pro cnltu Gallorum magnifica 
et sumptuosa ; omniaque quæ vivis cordi fuisse arbitrantur, in 
ignem inferunt, etiam animalia, ac paulo supra hane memoriam 
servi et clientes, quos ab iis dilectos esse constabst, iustis 
funerihus eonfectis una cremabantur.' The same thing ap- 
aan Pomponius Mela (iü. 2, 3) and from Diodorus Siculus 
v. 28). 


The question simply is, At what time did the 
Teutons and Celts begin to cremate their dead? 
The final answer to this can be given only by pre- 
historic archeology, for want of older written 
evidences. This shows that in the lands occupied 
by the Celts and Teutons during the Neolithic 
Age, the corpses were interred unburned in dol- 
mens, upright graves, and stone chests, and that it 
was only after the use of bronze had become more 
firmly established in Europe that cremation gradu- 
ally came in. It further encourages more and more 
the opinion (cf. Montelius, AA xvii. 151 fi) that 
the change of custom went on in tbe countries 
mentioned, without any real change in the popula- 
tion, so that in this way we should have to con- 
clude that, for both Celts and Teutons, burial and 
not cremation was the oldest method of disposing of 
the dead, although history gives evidence only of 
the latter. It is worthy of notice that in Sweden 
and Norway burial once more appears decisively 
during the younger Iron Age alongside of crema- 
tion, and we may doubt whether the former mode of 
dispone ofthe dead was at any time quite extinct. 

o one who considers the facts and conditions 
here described (cf. for details J. Grimm, ‘ Uber das 
Verbrennen der Leichen’ in Kleinere Schriften, ii. 
211, and Ridgeway, The Early Age of Grecce, i. ch. 
vii. ‘Inhumation, Cremation, and the Soul’) will 
doubt that, so far as the Aryan races are concerned, 
there is a not inconsiderable probability for the 
priority of burial over cremation. This view is 
confirmed by a consideration of the language. 

If it really happened, as J. Grimm (op. cit.) 
assumed, that cremation existed before burial, we 
should naturally expect this fact to be indicated 
somebow in the Aryan funeral terminology ; that, 
e.g., expressions for ‘to dispose of the dead’ should 
exhibit an original sense=‘to burn.’ But this is 
not at all the case ; and even the Gr. @ar7w, which 
means in historical usage ‘to bury’ and ‘to burn,’ 
can by no means, in spite of J. Grimm’s contention, 
be connected with Skr. tap, Lat. tepeo, Gr. régpa, 
‘ashes,’ but must very likely be connected with 
O.H.G. tune, ‘pit,’ or with Armen. damban ‘ grave.’ 
On the other hand, there is a wide-spread pre- 
historic designation of burial in the series: Old Pr. 
kopts, enkopts, ‘to bury,’ Lith. képas, ‘ cairn,’ Lett. 
kapu måte, ‘grave - goddess,’ Gr. xdweros, ‘ grave,’ 
‘pit,’ Lat. capulus, ‘coffin’: Lith. kapoti, Old Slav. 
kopati, ‘to hew, and the same change of meaning 
recurs in the equally primitive equation: O.H.G. 
grab=Old Slav. grobü, ‘grave,’ ‘coffin’ (Gotb. 
graban, ‘todig’). There is a pre-historic designa- 
tion of the grave also in the probable equation, 
Lat. orcus (*urcus), ‘under world’=Goth. aúrahi, 
‘sepulchral cave’ (cf. Bezzenberger, Beiträge, xxvi. 
166); while the Lat. sepedio, the oldest meaning of 
which was undoubtedly ‘to bury,’ as follows from 
the passages of the Twelve Tables quoted above, 
through its connexion with the Skr. sapary, ‘to 
serve, ‘do homage,’ ‘honour,’ plainly expresses 
the ancient ritual significance of this mode of dis- 
posal of the dead (cf. also W. Schulze, in Kuhn’e 
Zeitschr. xli. 335). 
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We are thus justified in assuming that the 
Aryans, alike in the land of their origin and after 
their arrival in what afterwards became their home, 
interred their dead unburned in carefully prepared 
graves. The thought that prompted this kind of 
burial must have been simply the desire to protect 
the body of the deceased, whether with the pious 
intention of warding off enemies and wild animals 
from it, or because, believing that the soul ef the 
dead hovers around the corpse and is hound to 
its existence, they thought to secure the interests 
of the deceased by procuring for him the longest 
possible existence, and at the same time to serve 
the interests of the survivors—for they were afraid 
of ghosts—hy confining the spirits of the dead 
rigidly to the grave. Or it may be that all these 
reasons worked together. 

This intention of guarding the body of the dead 
person is exhibited on the grandest scale in those 
colossal tombs, known as dolmens, vaults, cairns, 
etc., which are scattered over Europe in the 
North, West, and South, and which also recur 
in North Africa, Palestine, and India; but the 
questions to which these buildings give rise from 
the side of the history of culture and ethnography 
(cf. S. Müller, Nord. Altertumskunde, 1. 68; 
Hoernes, Urgesch. der bildenden Kunst, p. 241; 
Zinck, Det nordevrop. dysseterritor. stengrave og 
dyssernes udbredelse i Europa; M. Much, Heimat 
der Indogermanen, Abschnitt v., ‘Die grossen 
Steingräher’) are as yet so far from being settled 
that we cannot enter upon them here. At bottom, 
however, the same endeavour to protect and pre- 
serve the human corpse is expressed in the later but 
still pagan invention of the coffin. It is unknown 
during the whole of the Stone Age, and in Greece 
also during the Mycenzan period of the Bronze 
Age. In Sparta, as late as the time of Lycurgus, 
the dead were, without any such covering, laid 
upon palm branches and leaves of the olive tree. 
Afterwards, as in the old Athenian cemetery (cf. 
above, p. 16), the bodies were enclosed in large 
vessels (miĝo), and then the clay and wooden coffin 
and the stone sarcophagus gradually found their 
way into the South, eee erhaps from foreign 
countries. In the forest lend” of N. Europe there 
appeared for the first time, in the earlier Bronze 
Age, the so-called ‘ tree of the dead,’ i.e. a hollowed- 
out trunk, especially of the oak, which was used 
for the protection of the body. Any one who 
desires to convince himself of the preserving power 
of this manner of interment has only to examine, 
in the Copenhagen National Museum, the tree- 
coffins with their contents taken from the Danish 
cairns. In Ancient Russia, and in dialects even 
at the present day, the coffin hears the very name 
klada, koloda, i.e. ‘tree-trunk’ (cf. N. Germ. 
Dodenstock). The Slavonians, even at the beginning 
of last century, felled a hollow tree for the pur- 
pases of burial, shaped it, and pushed the dead 

ody inside. The sectaries of the province of Czer- 
nigovski are still said invariably to manufacture 
their coffins out of a complete tree-trunk. More- 
over, corpses have heen found in Russia which 
were enveloped only in bark (cf. Kotljarevskij, 
op. cit. p. 222£.). This northern ‘tree of the dead,’ 
whose wide-spread use is a proof of the fact that 
the burial of the dead had never quite been given 
up, was afterwards superseded by the Christian 
coffin constructed from boards, which spread over 
Europe along with the diffusion of the new beliefs. 


Eloquent witness is horne to this hy numerous names of the 
coffin in the Teutonic languages—names which were borrowed 
from the Latin (0.H.G. saruh, sarh, from *sarcus= sarcophagus, 
A.S. cest, cist, ‘coffin,’ cistian, ‘to coffin,’ Old Nor. ltk-kista 
from Lat. cista, M.H.G. arke from Lat. arca, O.H.G. sarh- 
sertni from Lat. scrinium). 


Thus all along, from the earliest to the most 
recent times, we see connected with the disposal 
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of the dead by burial the endeavour to protect 
and preserve the corpse. 

Now, in the most direct opposition to this series 
of ideas connected with the burial of the dead, is 
the custom of cremation, which, as we have seen, 
emerges in pre-historic times among all the Aryan 
races, and subsists, alongside of burial, down even to 
the introduction of Christianity. While those who 
bury a body aim at protecting it by durable grave- 
constructions or by cofüning, we now find men 
resorting to fire as the most drastic means of destroy- 
ing it. It is in reality a revolution which can 
be explained only hy a complete change in the 
ideas about life after death, and which in recent 
years several famous scholars have made the sub- 
jeet of research. The first place here is due to 
Erwin Rohde and his hook Psyche? (i. 27 ff.). Ac- 
cording to his view, cremation is meant to effect 
the speedy and complete separation of the soul 
from the body, and this from an affectionate as 
well as a selfish motive. As long as the body lasts, 
the soul is bound to it; it enjoys no rest itself and 
allows none to the survivors, whom it terrifies by 
manifold appearances. 

‘ Nothing can destroy the visible counterpart of the soul more 
quickly than fira; if a fire is kindled, and the most precious 
helongings of the desd man are consumed in it, no bond can 
detain tha soul any longer in this world. Thus, by burning 
the hody, they serve the interests of the dead, who no longer 
roam ahout restlessly, and still more those of the living, whom 
the souls banished to the depths of the earth can never meet 
again. 

In essential agreement with Rohde, but inde- 
pendently of him, S. Müller, in his Nord. Alter- 
tumskunde (i. 363 ff.), is convinced that the true 
purpose of cremation is the release of the soul in 
order that it may find peace in the other life, while 
R. Much, in a comprehensive discussion of Müller’s 
hook (Anzeiger für deutsches Altertum, xlviii. 
315 ff.), lays greater emphasis on the release of the 
survivors of the dead person from the fear of him 
than on the release of his soul. 

‘Ths thought of the dead rson, if it was a case of 
hurial, would involve ths idea of the preserved but disfigured 
hody, decomposed or already changed to a skeleton. . . . But 
if the dead person had been hurned, what was left of him 
afforded no new food for ths imagination. .. . Ths part which 
the dead under such circumstances piayed in the dreams, 
hallucinations, and imaginations of the survivors was un- 
douhtedly a smaller and also a mors friendly one; in other 
words, his soul entered more easily into the peacs of a home of 
souls, or else followed its destined way at lihsrty within living 
and active nature.’ 

In confirmation of his view, Much appeals to the 
custom, which long persisted, of burning what 
were Hates to be vampires, witches, sorcerers, 
and the like, for no other reason than to prevent 
their return. 

In opposition to the opinion (which, by the way, 
is generally prevalent) of these three scholars, that 
the ‘dogma’ of cremation spread into Europe and 
Asia by passing from race to race, W. Ridgeway, 
in his work mentioned ahove, The Early Age of 
Greece, defends the view that cremation was 
brought by the conquering expeditions of a N. 
European Celtic race to Italy and Greece as well 
as to Iran and India. He holds that, at the same 
time and in the same way as the custom of hurn- 
ing the body, the belief had spread that an en- 
trance into a world of the blest was secured only 
by those who were burned by fire, but that 
cremation itself is rooted, in the last resort, in the 
conviction that it is only by fire that man ean 
he freed from the pollution which death brings 
with it. 

Setting aside this attempt of Ridgeway (which 
appears to have little foundation) to explain the 
spread of zremation among the Aryan races 
by migration of races instead of by ‘waves of 
culture,’ the present writer helieves that in the 
discussions of all four scholars important points 
of view have been suggested for the under- 
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standing of the question with which we are here 
engaged, althongh naturally it will never be 
possible to get beyond more or less credible conjec- 
tures on the subject. There is no doubt that the 
thought which in stages of primitive culture is 
expressed most frequently and phin as we shall 
see in the section on ‘ Realms of the Dead’ (p. 29), 
is that cremation opens for the dead person the 
entrance into a paradise beyond. But it cannot yet 
be decided whether cremation first originated from 
an Aryan race and spread ‘wave-like’ in different 
directions, or took rise outside the circle of Aryan 
linguistic and racial kinship—perhaps among the 

rimitive Sumerian population of Babylon, where, 
in the year 1887, huge burying-grounds of burned 
bodies;were brought to Hight in the two ruined sites 
of Surghul and El Hibba (cf. R. Koldewey, in 
ZA ii. 403 ff.) 

2. Attentions paid to the dead at the time of 
the disposal of the corpse, especially the gifts 
to the dead. — Whether, in primitive times, the 
body of the dead was buried or burned, the dis- 
posel of it must have been accompanied even then 

y a long series of solemn customs, which can still 
be ascertained by a careful comparison of the 
burial-rites handed down from the separate Aryan 
races. Unfortunately, such a comparison has not 
as yet been undertaken, and cannot be at- 
tempted in an exhaustive way here. To show, 
however, how far-reaching the analogies in this 
connexion are, two at least of the chief Aryan 
races, namely, the Greeks and the Lithuanian 
Slavs will be compared. 

For the former we shall etart from the description of the 
Greek burial-customs in Rohde’e Psyche? (denoted hy R.), i. 
218 ff.; for the latter we shall take special account of the 
above-mentioned (p. 174) work of Kotljarevskij (=K.); cf. also 
Joannes Menecius (=M.), ‘de Sacrificiis et Idolatria veterum 
Borussorum, Livonum, aliarumque vicinarum gentium’ (Serip- 
tores Rerum Livonicarum, ii. 389 ff.); and P, V. Sejn (=Š.), 
“Materials for a Koowledge of the Life and Language of the 
Russian Population of the North-West’ (White Russia), i. 2, 
2nd pt.: ‘Burial aad Memorial Customs, Wailings over the 
Corpse, and Lamentations for the Dead,’ in Trans. of the Depart- 
ment for the Russian Lang. and Lit. of the St. Petersburg 
Acad. [Russ.] 51, No. 3, St. Petersburg, 1890, and the same 
author’s work (=8.2), The Great Russian in his Songs, Usages, 
Customs, Superstitions, Tales, Legends, etc. [Russ.], St. 
Petersburg, 1898, 1900, 2nd pt. p. 777 ff. Thereafter the 
important subject of gifts to the dead will he discussed 
with regard to all the Aryan races. 

(a) ANCIENT GREEK AND LITU-SLAVIC BURIAL- 
CUSTOMS. — (a) The lying in state of the corpse 
(mp6Beoıs).—‘ After the eyes and the mouth have 
been closed by the hand of the nearest relative, 
the corpse is washed and anointed by the women 
of the family, clothed in clean garments, and laid on 
the bed in the house for solemn lying in state’ (R.). 

‘Ia funerihus hic servatur ritus a rusticanis. Defunctorum 
cadavera vestibus et calceis induuntur, et erecta locantur super 
gellam, cui assidentes illorum propinqui perpotant ac hellu- 
antur’ (M. p. 391). ‘On the appearance of the master of the 
bouse, the wife, and the persons intimately connected with the 
dead man, the lying in state takes place ia the ‘‘corner” 
(Kuti), which in this case does not mean the corner under the 
sacred images, hut the bench opposite the eatrance door.* 
Among other wishes connected with a ‘‘decent” death, as, e.g., 
shat in the hour of death all the relatives may he present, 
that the son may close the eyes, the daughter sing the song 
of woe, etc., the White Russian peasant wishes to lie on his 
own “hench” after his death; he has not died ‘decently ” if 
he has lain in the ‘‘corner” in a straoger’s house.” ‘They 
clothe every corpse in a clean white garment, prepared in the 
house, and in new hast shoes, which are replaced by hoots only 
in wealthy families.’ ‘It is the bounden duty of the dead 
man’s nearest relatives to close his eyes, aod in doing so they 
are required to avoid most strictly any poesible injury to his 
hody; and they make haste to wash the body, hefore it has 
grown cold.’ ‘They clothe the dead man in a complete summer 

ess, de, in a summer tunic and girdle over the under- 





* Cf. also S.1 p. 531: ‘They lay the dead hody on a long 
broad hench, or on a frame specially prepared for it iu the 
middle of the room, with the head towards the sacred images 
(krasny ugolü)’; and 8.1 p. 551: ‘They lay the dead hody in 
the middle of the room, with the feet towards the door.’ So 
in Homer (Il. xix. 212) the dead person rests avd mpd@upov 
TeTpannevos. 


garment, and they usually put a hat on hls head’ (8.1 pp. 
612, 518). 


A difference from the Greek custom is shown in 
the fact that among the Slavs the washing of the 
dead body, which, moreover, is regarded as a reli- 
gious ceremony accompanied by prayers, is not 
usually performed by relatives, but by strangers ; 
in the case of men it is done by men, in the case 
of women by women, or sometimes in the case of 
both by old women. 

(8) Lhe lamentation for the dead (@phvos).—‘ The 
lamentation for the dead took place over the corpse 
lying on its bier, and the purpose of the page 
state was to give opportunity for this’(R.). The 
gpoutansons passionateness of this lamentation in 
the earliest times is attested not only in the de- 
aeription of Homer,* but also by the endeavours 
of the lawgivers, especially Solon (Plutarch, Solon, 
21), which were directed towards pntting a check 
upon it, Solon will have only the women nearest 
of kin (cf. below, 3 e) to take part in the lamenta- 
tion; all violent outbursts of grief, scratching of 
the cheeks, and beating of the breast and the head 
are forbidden, as well as the singing of set forms 
(Opnveiv meroınueva). Homer (Il. xxiv. 707 ff.) gives 
a graphic account of what once prevailed: Priam 
carries the body of Hector to Troy. The whole 
town is assembled before the gates; with weeping 
and lamentations the people surround Priam’s 
chariot; wife and mother tear their hair at the 
sight of their beloved dead one. Priam now ex- 
horts them: ‘Give me place for the mules to pass 
through ; hereafter ye shall have your fill of wail- 
ing when I have brought him unto his home.’ 
There the body of Hector is laid on a splendid 
couch, professional singers strike np a melancholy 
air, accompanied by the woeful cries of the women ; 
then Andromache, Hecuba, and Helen step for- 
ward to the dead body to utter those mourning 
songs which are doubtless meant by the @pyvety 
memounueva of Solon’s edict. 

We meet with all these customs in everyday use 
in the Litu-Slavie world, sometimes even at the 
very threshold of the present day. From the 
laying of the dead body on the ‘bench,’ from the 
very moment of death, indeed, the lamentations of 
female relatives or neighbours continue through all 
the phases of the burial—often it is impossible to 
say whether more as a conventional necessity or as 
an expression of deep anguish. Moreover, they are 
repeated at the anniversary festivals of the dead, 
which will be spoken of below. The Arab Ibn 
Distah (K. p. 217) was acquainted with the fierce- 
ness of these outbursts of grief when he relates that 
the women lacerated t their hands and faces with 
knives when a member of the family died. And 
Sejn states of the White Russians of the present 
day (8.1 p. 535): 

‘The room of the peasant’s house, in which the dead body 
lies, re-echoes with the weeping and mourning of relatives, 
neighbours, and acquaintances. Ia such a case the women 
naturally distinguish themselves hy special ecstasies of feeling, 
their wailing and moaning and their despair at times reaching 
such a pitch that, on looking at them, one involuntarily beging 
to he apprehensive not only for the health, but even for the life 
ofeome ofthem.’ Again, referring to the Great Russians, he saya 


* Of. eg. Il. xviii. 22 ff. (the son of Nestor announces the 
death of Patroclus to Achilles): 
üs dato, rov (Achilles) & axeos vedeAn exdAvipe ueAauva. 
duhorépyar 68 xepoiv éAùv Kdviv aidaddeooay 
xevaro Kar kehas, Kapiev 8 jaxuve mpdawmor' 
verrapew Se xıravı neAaw" Aubigave TEPP. 
avrds 5° Ev kovinor ueyas peyaAwari ravuodeis 
xeito, piàno: de xepot xduny joxuve Salgur. 
uwat ô’, as "AxıAeus Aniogaro HarpokAös Te, 
Gupdy annxeuevar peyar’ laxov, éx dt Oipage 
Eöpauov aud’ "AxiAna Salppova, xepot de maras 
orndea memAnyovTo, Aver & tro yuia éxdorys. 
t Ci. Tl. xix. 282 ff. : 
Bpionis 8' dp’ erect’, ixédn xpvoén "Abpodirn, 
ths ie IldrporAov Sedaiypevor ofc. xaAxı, 
dud’ aie uér Aly’ Exwxve, xepat ô' auvower 
ormdea T HS amadhy Sepny Wé Kara apdowr7ra. 
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(8.2 p. 779): ‘When the women strike up their mouraing songs 
at the graves, the weeping widow often swoons in consequence of 
her great grief, i.e. she falls on the grave of her husband, and 
lies there parfectly motionless. Then the women who are 
present shake her and bring her to her senses; and she falls 
down on the grave again, and continues her song of lamenta- 
tion. Swoons like these occur several times in succession. 
Often they ars only pretended, as it does honour to ths be- 
reaved one, and they praise her for ‘‘knowiag how to weep.” 


It is worthy of note that these Russian lamenta- 
tions often assume an epic, and even a dramatic, 
character—epic in so far as occasionally a complete 
sketch of the life of the deceased is given in them 
(cf. Š. p. 546), dramatic in so far as the mourners 
are in the habit of turning te the dead person with 


questions as if he were alive. 

Ci. Menecius, op. cit. p. 391: ‘Epota cerevisia (see abovs) fit 
lamentatio funebris, qu& in lingua Rutenica sic souat:. . . id 
est, hei mihi quare mortuus es? Num tibi deerat esca aut 
potus? Hoc modo lamentantes snumerant ordins omaia ex- 
teras illius bona, cuius mortem deploraut; nempe, uxorem, 
liberos, oves, boves, equos, anssres, gallinas, ete. Ad qua sin- 
gula respondentes occinunt hane næniam: cur ergo mortuug 
es qui hæc habebas?’ and Š.1 p. 520: "Those who visit the dead 
man take pains to express their genuine grief, and in doing so 
they recall different circumstances ia their lives which bave such 
aod such a connexion with his life. The women express this ia 
a mournful, tearful song, but the men in a long address, during 
which the speaker often turns to tbe dead man with questions, 
just as if he wers still alive, and several times during the course 
of the speech he repeats that the dead man, although no longer 
alive, can nevertheless hear and understand quite well, oaly he 
is unable to express his thoughts and feelings.’ 

These speeches of the men are not really dirges, 
since only the women can take part in funeral 
dirges. Copious collections of these dirges, arranged 
according to the relationship of the mourner (widow, 
mother, sister, daughter, daughter-in-law, etc.), are 
to be found in both ef Sejn’s works, While on the 
whole marked by great monotony, these songs not 
infrequently exhibit in details genuine poetic feel- 
ing, and quite recall the mourning songs which the 
Trojan women poured forth over the body of Hector. 

Thus a White Russian widow laments (8.1 p. 638): 'O, my 
bravs partner, how am I to livs aow with my dear little child- 
ren? Who will be their supporter and father? Whencs can 
warm winds blow down upon them? No warm wiade will blow 
upon them,’ ete. Cf. Andromache’s words at the bier of her 
hushand ae xxiv. 725 ff.): ‘Hushand, thou art gone young from 
life, and leavest me a widow in thy halls. And the child is yet 
but a little one, ths child of ill-fated parents, thee and me; 
nor methinks shall hs grow up to manhood,’ etc. 

In Russia there are also paid female mourners, 

who often achieve great fame by their art (cf. Mel- 
nikow, In the Forests, ii. 307, Russ. ed.). 
_ (Y) The funeral procession (éxpopd).—‘ The lying 
in state seems to have lasted, as a rule, only one 
day. Early on the morning of the third day after 
death, the body was carried out of the house along 
with the couch on which it had lain. ... The 
solemn and magnilicent forms which this part of 
the cult of the dead assumed, in the time of the 
ancient aristocracy, may be seen from the portrayal 
(if it corresponds at all to the reality) of a funeral 
procession on one of the very ancient ‘‘dipylon- 
vases.” Here the body lies on an elevated bier in a 
carriage drawn by two horses; there are men with 
swords at the side, and a whole crowd of women 
following, wailing and beating their heads’ (R.). 

‘Cum ad sepulturam effertur cadaver, plerique in equis funus 
prosequuntur, et currum ohequitant, quo cadaver vehitur ; 
eductisque gladiis verberant auras, vociferantes:... id est, 
aufugits vos demones’ (M. p. 391) ‘They always drive the 
dead body to the cemetery, and that on sledges even in summer ; 
it ie not customary to carry the dead body with the hauds’* 
(8.2 p. 778). ‘In old Russiad the phrase “fo sit on ths sledge” 
means the same as “to approach the grave” (cf. Aautin, 
‘Sledge, Boat, and Horse as Requisites of Burial Ritual’ 
Russ) in the Moskauer Drevnosti, xvi.) ‘It is also 
worthy of notics that, as a rule, they yoks the dead man’s 
favourite horse to his carriage.’ ‘In my parish thay convey 
ths dead to the cemetery in no other way than on a waggon 
drawn by a pair of oxen.’ ‘The burial takes place on ths third 


day after the death of the invalid, and often on the second’ 
(8.2 pp. 522, 541, 530). 


The obsequies themselves naturally took a dif- 
* The custom is different on ths other side of the Volga, among 


ae Raskolnikans (cf. Melnikow, In the Forests, ii. 309, Russ. 


ferent form according as it was burial or cremation 
that was practised; both methods, as we have 
seen, can be proved to have existed in pre-Chris- 
tian times, both on Litu-Slavic and on Greek soil. 
Winternitz, in his articles, ‘Was wissen wir von 
den Indogermanen ?’ (Beilage zur Münchner AZ, 
1903, No. 258, p. 293), thinks it is possible to recog- 
nize a primitive Aryan custom, connected with 
burial as well as cremation, in the frequently re- 
curring practice of the mourners walking three 
times round the grave or the funeral pyre; but the 
present writer has not as yet been able to trace 
such a habit on strictly Slavonic soil. The most 
important part, however, of the obsequies proper 
was undoubtedly the depositing of the funeral 
gifts on the grave or on the funeral pyre of the 
deceased—a point which will be treated in greater 
detail below. We shall therefere pass on to the 
fourth and last chief act of the ancient Greek burial 
ceremonial on the one hand, and the Litu-Slavic 
on the other, viz. the funeral feast. 

(6) The funeral feast (weplderrvov).—‘ Having re- 
turned from the dispesal of the body, the members 
of the family underge a religious purification, and 
then, crowned with wreaths, attend the funeral 
feast. This was also a part of the cult of souls. 
The soul of the dead man was believed to be pre- 
sent, as their host; it was dread of the invisible 
companion that gave rise to the custom of alluding 
to him only eulogistically during the feast. The 
funeral feast was a repast for the living relatives, 
given at the house of the dead person’ (R.), 

© All the rest of tha company return ee the burial) to tha 
peasant’s house, with the priest at their head, in order to 
“ celebrate the,funeral feast” (praviti stolid; cf. Homeric rédov 
Sa.vdva:) By this is meant a commemoration meal for the 
dead person, which lasts from two to four hours.’ ' After they 
have buried the corpse, the priest goes home, but often they 
iavite him to the house of the dead person. All the others who 
attended the burial immediately betake themselves to the house 
of the deceased *' to the feast of cakes” (na klöcki). After they 
have washed their hands, they pray here first of all to God, 
sometimes inaudihly, sometimes, if there is a reader amon 
them, aloud; then they sit down to table. The reader an 
those who dug the gravs sit in the places of honour. The mea 
sit at ons table a little higher (‘tia the coraer,” na kuté), the 
women at another’ (8.1 pp. 513, 554). ‘But each one, hefors 
eating fat the funeral feast], must wash himself. This must 
have heen a very ancient custom, aad it has not heen given up 
yet among the Nadravians ; for, when the people come from the 
burial, a tub of water is placed before the door, as thoss 
who attended the funeral must wash* themselves, even 
although nons of them touched either the earth or the corpse’ 
(cf. Matthæus Prætorius, Delicie Prussice oder Preussische 
Schaubühne, ed. W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871, p. 99). ‘To this day 
I cherish the greatest respect for this burial feast (Zalobny 
stoli), at which rude speaking, slauder, dispute, disagreement, 
strife, wanton jests, and everything else that ‘usually accom- 
panies gatherings of peasants, had no place. The large gather- 
Ing spoke with restraint, not raising their voices, and ths 
conversation, whether of individnals or of the whals company, 
confined itself to the deceased, his actions, and the most trivial 
details of hie life. They recalled the talk and instructions of 
the dead man, especially those in which the goodness of his 
heart shone forth’ (Š.1 p. 514). 

We shall learn more about the funeral feasts of 
the Greeks and the Litn-Slavs when we come to 
speak of their f commemoration feasts for the dead’ 
(3 d); the latter cannot always be sharply sepa- 
rated from the former. 

(6) THE GIFTS TO THE DEAD.—The remote anti- 

uity of the Lithuanian, White Russian, and Great 

ussian ideas and usages connected with the 
disposal of the dead is shown not least in the 
custom, which even yet is in part wide-spread, of 
laying in the grave along with the dead person the 
favourite objects of his past life. The following is 
a selection from the great mass of testimonies : 

* Post lamentationem dantur cadaveri munuscula, nempe 
mulieri fila cum acu: viro linteolum, idqus eius collo impli- 
catur. ... Qui funus mortuis faciunt, nummos proiciunt in 
sepulcrum tanquam viatico mortuum prosequentes. Collocant 
quoque panem, et lagenam cerevisiæ plenam ad caput cadaveris 
in sepulcrum illati, os anima vel sitiat vel esuriat (M. le.) ‘I 


* Ths Scythians also, as Herodotus (iv. 73 ff.) describes ir 
detail, had to purify themselves after the burial, which thay 
did by meaos of a vapour-bath from hamp-seed. 
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was assured that tbey put into tha pockets of the linen shirt 
(nasovi), which is put on the dead man, pipe and tobacco- 

uch, flint and steel if he smoked during his life, and a snuff- 
Fi if he snuffed. Te the man’s girdle above the shirt they 
kung a small yag containing smooth copper buttons, as 
well as a small knife in s leather sheath—articles with 
which the peasant never parts during ms daily life. In 
the case of both men and women they placed in the front folds 
of the linen shirt a clean linen handkerchief preity so that 
the dead person might, if necessary, wipe his eyes, his nose, 
and his mouth.’ ‘J have heard it frequently asserted that on 
opening a burial-mound the grave-diggers sometimes nsed to find 
a bottle of epirits which had been previously laid In the dead 
man’s cotin. The men, so far from despising such a find, consumed 
ft on the spot with great pleasure.’ ‘ They place a towel in the 
dead man’s hand, and seme coppers in his pocket, with which he 
buys s place for himself “in yonder warld.”’ “After the 
borisl-service they lower the deceased into the grave, along 
with objects which were specially treasured by him aad were 
specially dear to him during his lifetime. If, e.g., he was by 
trade a shoemaker, they invariably placed beside him aa 
unfinished bast shos (82 picikoma i spicami, implements of his 
trade?); if he was a carpenter, or soma other tradesman, they 

ve him sn axe, a chisel, a plane, a file, etc. Besides these 
fhings they put into every dead man’s grave bread, salt, eggs 
for an omelet, nuts, beer and spirits in a bottle, and aleu a short 
pive with tobacco and tiader-box, or s snuff-box with sauff’ 
R .1 pp. 512, 617, 531, 534). 

Similar customs may still be shown to exist 
among the Teutonic races of the present day, 
although they have to a large extent disappeared 
(ef. E. Mogk, ‘ Mythologie’ in Paul’s Grundriss d. 
germ. Phil.? iii. 252). 

The result of these investigations is that even 
to-day, under the complete domination of Christi- 
anity, we find the remains of a custom which 
can be traced back, by means of excavations and 
traditions, to the epoch when people generally 
began to hestow care upon the disposal of the 
dead, viz. the Neolithic Age; and this custom con- 
sisted in giving to the dead man gifts of meat and 
drink, weapons, household furniture of all kinds, 
ornaments, domestic animals, and even servants 
and wives. In fact, in the time of the Vikings, 
they even deposited the dead man’s stip along 
with him at the burial mound, as the well-known 
discoveries of Tune and Gokstad show. And 
among those Aryan races which, at the time of the 
oldest historical tradition, seem to be no longer 
acquainted with the custom of gifts to the dead, 
unmistakable traces point to its existence at an 
earlier date. For instance, gifts to the dead appear 
to be unknown to Vedic antiquity, but such facts as 
the following must be taken into account. Accord- 
ing to a famous hymn of the Rigveda (x. 18), they 
give the dead warrior on the funeral-pyre his bow, 
and then take it out of his hands again; or they 
make the wife lie on the funeral-pyre beside her 
husband, and afterwards command her to ‘rise 
once more to the world of the living.’ This shows 
that here also it nsed to be the custom for weapons 
and wife to be burnt along with the dead man (cf. 
Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 575). The 
same holds good of the Homeric Greeks. With 
them also the ashes of the dead were interred gener- 
ally without gifts to the dead; but the funeral 
ceremony which Achilles prepared for his friend 
Patroelus (JZ. xxiii. 164 ff.), and the funeral-pyre on 
which he placed pitchers with honey and oil, and 
at which he slaughtered sheep, oxen, horses, dogs, 
and twelve noble Trojans, show that there reached 
even into the Homeric epoch the memory of a time 
when people honoured the dead with sacritices and 
gifts. ; i ` 

The method in which these gifts were offered to 
the dead man varied. Where the rite of burial 
was prevalent, they were lowered with the corpse 
into the grave; where cremation was customary, 
they were either placed beside the ashes of the dead 
man or burned with him on the funeral-pyre— 
which seems to be the later custom. But it is 
difficult to carry through a sharp distinction as 
to the character of the gifts according as it was 
a case of burial or of cremation. It is true that 


S. Müller, in his Nordische Altertumskunde, has 
ventured to suggest, for the geographically limited 
district of this northern world, a complete history 
of the development of gifts to the dead in harmony 
with the development he assumes to have taken 
place in the ideas of the people of this region 
concerning a future life. Thus (according to S. 
Müller), at an earlier period of the Neolithic Age 
it was believed that the dead person really con- 
tinued to live in the seclusion o the tomb, and so 
he was provided in great abundance with weapons 
and implements, with vessels containing meat and 
drink, with amber beads, ete. Then came the 
close of the Stone Age and the earliest Bronze Age, 
in which ‘the earlier belief in the continuance 
of the life of the soul appears to have been een 
m without having anything to put in its place.’ 
The consequence was that importance was no 
longer attached to the proper equipment of the 
dead, which ‘was confined to a fixed collection of 
weapons and ornaments—one might say, to the 
things belonging to the daily outfit.’ Bat what 
was the use of these then? And does it not seem 
a simpler assumption that in graves like these 
we have to do with those of warriors, who had 
no need of implements? Finally, we are told, 
cremation came in, which completely freed the 
soul from the body and carried it off to airy 
regions. From that time, according to 8. Müller, 
the graves contain only ‘petty wares, such as 
objects for the toilet, smaller pieces of furniture, 
or simple articles of dress.’ Bat what would the 
soul, released from the body, want, e.g., with a 
razor? Thus, however interesting it is to hear the 
opinions of an investigator of the standing of S. 

üller, it is, nevertheless, very doubtful whether 
his views can be maintained even so far as the 
portherni part and especially the rest, of Europe is 
concerned. What meaning are we to put, e.g., on 
the fact that, in the famous cemetery of Hallstatt, 
525 graves of skeletons lie alongside of and among 
455 graves of ashes, and that hoth kinds of graves 
exhibit essentially the same kinds of gifts de- 
posited: weapons, utensils, ornaments, clay vessels, 
ete.? Or how are we to judge the fact that the 
Russian peasant of to-day who puts a handkerchief 
in the dead man’s coffin (see above) gives as his 
reason the grossly material notion (which, accord- 
ing to S. Müller, really occurs only in the earliest 
Neolithic periods) that he does it in order that the 
dead man may be able to blow his nose? 

The fundamental idea of all these gifts to the 
dead, from the most primitive times down to the 
present day, must always have been simply the wish 
to give the dead man something with him that 
might be useful or agreeable to him after death. 
In this connexion it mnst he emphatically observed 
that, in depositing these things, the mourners were 
actuated not so much by definite conceptions of the 
future life, as by a custom inherited from their 
fathers. This much we may say, that at different 
places and at different times the fundamental idea 
underwent a process of sublimation, in so far as 
the gifts to the dead, once seriously meant, showed 
a tendency to change into symbols of love and 
remembrance. We can recognize this very beauti- 
fully in the graves of the Athenian burying-ground 
already mentioned (cf. p. 16°), which was in use 
from pre-historic times down to the 4th cent. B.c. 
In the graves of the ‘dipylon epoch,’ which, as we 
have seen, contain skeletons almost exclusively, 
the abundant gifts (weapons, pottery of al] kinds, 
pots with meat and drink, and bones from bn))-offer- 
ings) deposited in the graves were doubtless meant 
seriously, and intended for the actual use of the 
dead man. It is quite different with the later 
graves—cremation as well as burial graves—be- 
tween which no distinction can be made here in this 
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respect. The men generally get nothing more than 
a few worthless vessels, But beside the women 
are laid their ornaments, beside the children their 
toys (ef. Brückner-Pernice, op. cit. p. 189 f.). 

We have said that we must regard as the funda- 
mental idea of all gifts to the dead the wish of the 
surviving relatives to provide for the dead man in a 
future lite, whatever they might imagine it to be. 
We cannot here enter fully into the much-dis- 

uted question as to whether this wish was called 

orth by fear of or love for the dead man. It may 

be that there was a time when fear of the soul of 
the dead, and the intention of keeping it securely 
in the grave by means of these gifts, were the only 
ideas in view. On the other hand, we must 
imagine the family ties so well knit, even in the 
times of the early Aryans, that they cannot be 
thought of as lacking a feeling of love (however 
rude the manner of expressing it), which was 
naturally extended also to the dead. So we can 
only say that a feeling of Zimid reverence for the 
dead, of fear mingled with love, was the foundation 
of the Aryan worship of the dead ; and this notion 
is reflected in numerous testimonies (see below). 

On the other hand, we must notice briefly another 
motive frequently supposed to underlie these gifts 
to the dent: viz. the assumption that men did not 
venture to deprive the dead of the property be- 
longing to them in the eyes of God and of justice. 
It is all the more necessary to examine this view, 
because it best explains a number of facts which 
it is otherwise impossible or hard to understand. 
Thus, in the first place, the idea was widely current 
in Teutonic law of ‘the portion of the dead,’ ie. 
‘a share which belongs by right to the dead 
for his own legacy,’ and which H. Brunner 
(Z. der Savigny-Stiftung für Rechtsgesch. xix. 
Germanistische Abt. p. 107 ff.) has shown ‘origin- 
ally consisted of the movables which were burned 
or buried with the dead man.’ If, therefore, 
the oldest usage affecting the rights of souls was 
that the dead should receive his entire possessions, 
the further inference is drawn (cf. Rohde, Psyche?, 
i, 30 f. footnote 3) that in later times the idea must 
naturally have arisen of commuting this right 
by means of a small symbolical gift. Thus is to be 
explained the coin, the obolus, which in classical 
antiquity was squeezed between the teeth of the 
dead man, and which we have also frequently met 
with among the Litu-Slavie races as a gift to 
the dead. In the former instance it appears as 
‘Charon’s penny,’ i.e. as payment for the ferryman 
of the dead, in the latter (cf. above, p. 21°) it is 
transformed into money to buy a place in the next 
world. Generally, at the transference of an inherit- 
ance, many customs appear which indicate the 
notion that goods and chattels, from the point of 
view of God and justice, must follow the owner to 
the grave. In White Russia (8.1 p. 522) when the 
coffin has heen lifted to the waggon drawn by a 
horse, the relatives take leave of the dead man by 
kissing his forehead, but the new head of the house 
kisses the hoofs of the funeral horse, as well as 
those of the other horses, and sometimes those of all 
the cattle. 

‘The dead man,’ writes Kotljarevskij (op. eit. p. 211), “could 
take all his belongings with him into the grave; so among the 
inhabitants of Maznvia, the new head of the house, as soon as 
the old one dies, goes to the house, to the buildings connected 
with the house, to the trees, and to the domestic animals, and tella 
them of the death of their former master, and of the entrance 
into power of the new one, with the words: “Your former 
master is dead ; I am now your new lurd.”’ Ths same thing is 
stated by Carl Cappeller, Kaip seneji Létuvininkai gyveno, 
Aufzeichnungen aus dem Kreise Stallupénen, Heidelberg, 1904, 
p. 36: ‘Thus it was a pagan custom,’ the account concludes. 

Similar customs are also reported from Germany. 
In Michelbach, near Marburg, when the head of 
the house dies, the new master goes to the cattle in 
the stable and to the bee-houses, and announces 
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the ‘ Lid’ and his taking over of the charge with the 
words: ‘The master is dead; I am the master’ 
(in letters of R. Heldmann). Hessler (Hessische 
Landes- und Volkskunde, ii. [Marburg, 1904] p. 152) 
tells of a similar undertaking of command on the 
part of the mistress. 

Nevertheless, the present writer does not believe 
that the custom of gifts to the dead is made alto- 
gether clear by the series of ideas described above, 
however old they may be. In order to show this, 
he will in closing this section refer to one more 
point from which it will appear that on Aryan 
soil, even in pre-historic times, people had not onl 
thought about providing the dead man with suc 
things as had been, or might have heen, his pro- 
perty during his life—his axe, his sword, his ap- 

arel, ete.—but made provision beyond this for 

is well-being in the world to come. For 
our purpose, we may start from the custom, 
already touched on above, of giving the dead man 
his wife, or, if he had several wives, one of them, 
as a companion in the grave or on the funeral- 
pyre. 

According to ths evidence in Europe collected by V. Hebo 
(Kulturpflanzen und Haustiere”, p. 635) and H. Zimmer (Altin- 
disches Leben, p. 329), the sams thing is clearly demonstrable 
among Scythians, Thracians, Lithuanians, Slavs, and Teutons, 
and undoubtedly goes back to primitive Aryan times. For 
India, it caanot bs proved from Vedic antiquity. Nevertheless, 
Indologists do not doubt that, when the burning of widows 
makes its appearancs, from about the 5th cent. 8.0., ws have 
to do oot with an ianovation, but with the revival of a very 
old custom preserved locally sven in Vedic times (ct. R. Garbe, 
Beiträge zur indischen Kulturgeschichte, Berlin, 1903, p. 141 f., 
‘Witwenverbrennung '; Risley, Report Census of India, 1901). 

All these testimonies are concerned with pro- 
vision for the married dead. What Da mel, in 
the case of the single man? The present writer 
has tried to answer this question in a little mono- 
graph on Totenhochzeit (Jena, 1904). In this he 
starts from the custom, attested in Attica, of 
placing on the grave of those who died unmarried 
a Aourpodépos, 2.e. a certain kind of water-pitcher, 
which at the same time played an important part 
in marriage-ceremonies, as the water intended for 
the bridal bath of the young couple was brought 
init. Itis only by comparing the Greek customs 
with those of other Aryan peoples that we can 
discover the meaning of this custom. We then 
find that the placing of the bridal dourpadédpos 
on the grave of unmarried people represents the 
symbolical preservation of a custom which is still 
very wide-spread among the Slavonic races, in 
terms of which a ceremonial imitation-marriage 
was celebrated at the graves of unmarried men and 
maidens, during which a bride or a bridegroom 
was there and then assigned to the dead person.* 
The third and last stage of the custom under dis- 
cussion is presented to us in the accounts of the 
Arabs regarding the oldest Slavonic and Russian 
conditions of life. According to them, not only, 
as has been mentioned, was the wife of the dead 
married man given to him as a companion in 
death, but the single man too was, after his death, 
married in regular fashion to a young girl, who 
also was therefore doomed to die (cf. Mas’üdi, Les 
Prairies d'or, ed. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1861- 
1865, ii. p: 9,1. 7). One of these ‘ death-weddings’ 
is described in detail by the Arab Ibn Fosslan 
(text and translation ed. by C. E. Frähn, St. 
Petersburg, 1823). But it follows from isolated 
traces that the custom of the wife dying along with 
her husband was prevalent also in Greece in pre- 
historic times (cf. Pausanias, ii. 21. 7), and in the 
story of the Trojan maiden Polyxene, sacriliced at 
the grave of Achilles, there exists also on classical 
soil a case of the barbarian custom of ‘death- 


* Remains of this custom ars found also in Germany; for 
in Hesse ths coffins of single msa who have died must be 
acconipanied by ‘wreathed girls,’ who must wear mourning for 
four weeks, etc, (cf. Hessler, op. cst.) 
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marriage.’ If these statements (for a fuller ac- 
connt of which reference may be made to the 
booklet mentioned above) are right,* we are un- 
doubtedly concerned with a case in which the 
funeral gifts cannot signify making the dead take 
with him property possessed before, but were 
clearly dne to a concern on the part of the snr- 
vivors for the fortunes of the deceased in the next 
world. This concern was based on the conviction, 
firmly rooted in primitive Aryan times, that mar- 
riage is an absolute necessity and hachelorhood a 
itiable condition (cf. the present author’s book, 
Die Schwiegermutter und der Hagestolz, Brunswick, 
1904, p. 26 #).+ 

3. Attentions paid to the dead after the funeral 
rites (Ancestor-worship).—After the dead bod 
had been consigned to the grave or the fnneral- 
pyre, in the way described above, the person re- 
mained in connexion with his relatives by means 
of a rigidly appointed service of the dead. 
Survivals of this service are to be met with more 
or less distinctly among all Aryan races. They 
can, however, now be studied in detail and as a 
whole only in two branches of the Aryan linguistic 
group, widely separated from each other in time 
and place, the Indians and the Litn-Slavs. With 
regard to the latter we must refer to the works of 
Sejn and Kotljarevskij, already quoted (pp. 178, 19). 
So far as the Indians are concerned, their an- 
cestors were Wore apes by two kinds of religious 
ceremonies, the Pindapitryajüia and the Sräddha. 
The first of these is a sacrifice in which balls of 
Tice (pinda) are oflered only to ‘the fathers’ on 
the afternoon of the day on which the new 
moon sacrifice takes place. The Sräddha, how- 
ever, i.e. ‘that which is offered from a sense of trust 
(sraddha, viz. in the Brähmans),’ is a celebration 
in which the ancestors are honoured with water, 
cakes, ointment, clothes, and again with water, 
—bnt in addition, in order to please one or more of 
the departed, the worshipper provides food for 
Brahmans. For the former ceremony compare 
O. Donner, Das Pindapitryajfia oder Manenopfer 
mit Klössen, Berlin, 1870, and, for the latter, 
p pecially W. Caland, Uber Totenverehrung bei 
einigen der indogermanischen Völker, Amsterdam, 
1888, and Altindischer Ahnencult, Leyden, 1893 (cf. 
also the same author’s ‘Die altindischen Todten- 
nnd Bestattungsgebräuche’ in Verhandelingen der 
Koninklijke Akademie van Wettenschappen, 
Amsterdam, 1896). Although the fundamental 
features of this old Indian ancestor-worship 
must be regarded as belonging to the Vedic 
eriod, still one cannot fail to recognize that its 
orms in most of the sources show that the 
ruling priesthood exerted a strong inflnence on 
them, and to a large extent transformed them. 
Fortunately, too, in India itself there is no lack of 
statements, as, ¢.g., in the Grhyasutra of Gobhila, 
pointing to an essentially lower stage of ancestor- 
worship, features of which recur with surprising 
exactness in the Litn-Slavic ceremonial. We 
can almost say that the veil which Christianity 
has drawn across this ancient layer of religious 
worship is more transparent than the one which 
Brahmanism has spread over it. In any case, 
it will be advisable in the re-construction of the 
old Aryan cnlt of the dead, to which we now 


* Several objectioas to these views raised hy Paul Stengel in 
the Wochenschrift für klass. Phil., 1905, No. 18, aod by F. 
Kauffmann in the Zeitschrift für deutsche Philologie, 1907, 
vol. i., have heen answered by the present writer in his 
Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte3, i. (Jena, 1908), p. 220, 
note 1, and ii. (Jena, 1907), p. 335, note 3, p. 532. 

+ For examples of marriage of the living to tha dead in 
modern India, see Nelsoo, Manual af the Madura District, ii. 
40; Logan, Manual of the Malabar District, i. 128; Francis, 
Report on Census of Madras, 1901, i. 56. 1t was aoticed also 
among the Tatars by Marco Polo (Ist ed. i. 234, ed. Yule , who 

ives other examples; see also J. J. M. de Groot, agtous 

ystem of China, i. 802 £ 


ass, to take as our starting-point the Litu- 
lavic and not the Indian conditions. Here 
we shall deal with (a) the designation and the 
manner of conceiving of the worshipped an- 
cestors, (b) the times, (c) the places, (d) the ritual 
of the worship of the dead, (e) the gencral signif- 
cance, for the history of culture, of the worship of 
the dead in early times. 

(a) DESIGNATION AND MANNER OF CONCEIVING 
OF THE WORSHIPPED ANCESTORS (ADMISSION INTO 
THEIR NUMBER). — The White Russian peasants 
designate those to whom worship of the dead is 
offered as dzjady (Russ. dédi), ‘grandfather,’ 
while the Great Russians nse the term roditeli, 
lit. “parents.” Both expressions, but especially 
the Russian roditeli, roditeli, have now assnmed 
snch a general meaning that they can be applied to 
any deceased person, even to children of both sexes 
(cf. 8.1 p. 594, footnote 1). The Gr. yoveis and the 
Lat. parentes (cf. parentalia, parentatio) corre- 
spond to the Great Russian expression, while the 
technical designation of the worshipped ancestors 
in Sanskrit, petdras, literally means ‘fathers.’ A 
still further stage in the upward direction than 
the White Russian dzjady is represented by the 
Gr. rpıromdropes, ‘ great-grandfathers.’ These are 
the ancestors to whom the inhabitants of Attica, at 
the celebration of a marriage, pray for the blessing 
of children (cf. E. Rohde, Psyche, i. 247). Thus 
we get the designations ‘fathers’ (‘parents’), 
‘ grandfathers’ and ‘great-grandfathers,’ and it is 
not a matter of chance that in the Indian ritual 
the offering of cakes and water is dedicated to 
these three: 


‘To threes (ancestors) is the water offered, to thres is 
the pinda given, the fourth (viz. ths descendant) offers it 
(viz. pinda) to the three; the fifth has nothing to do with it’ 
(Manu, ix. 186). In the same way this ‘threefold circle of 
fathers’ is embraced by the Gr. yovets and the Lat. parentes ; cf. 
lsaus, viii. 32: yoveis eirt púmp Kal marıp Kai mannos Kat ry0y Kat 
TOUTWV pýTp Kal marjp‘ exetvar yap apxy Tov yévous eigir; aad 
Festus, p. 221: parens vulgo pater et mater appellatur ; sed 
iuris prudentes avos et proavos, avias et proavias parentum 
nomine appellari dicunt (ct. A. Kaegi, Die Neunzahl bei den 
Ostariern, p. 6). 

These ancestors are everywhere considered as 
teal and powerful beings, watching especially over 
the welfare of the family, as may be seen 
from the designations pops to them, such as 
Geol marpyoı, Di parentes, Divi manes, White Russ. 
syjaty dzjady, ‘the sacred grandfathers,’ ete., as 
well as from the wording of the prayers which are 
addressed to them. The following, e.g., is a very 
characteristic report with regard to White Russia 
(5.1 p. 593): 

‘Oo every possible occasion the peasant sxpresses hia wor- 
shipful remembrance of hia ‘‘ grandfathers." He does so ia his 
daily prayer, in conversation fa the family aad in company, 
ag well as on the different festive occasions. There are, too, 
weighty considerations which compel him to regard this as 
bis duty. He is persuaded that all good fortune in the farm 
aad io life was produced hy the continuous exertions of his 
anceatora, and is sustained by means of their blessings aad 
their prayera to the Supreme Being (the latter is a modera 
idea). It was they who laid out the present settlement aad 
erected tha buildings which until now have remained intact. 
There the grandfather dug a canal, there he broke up the land 
aod made the fields arable. The grandson splits wood with 
the grandfather's axe, the granddaughter reaps with her 
graodmother’s aickle. In the dowry of the daughter there 
are the “sarafan,” the necklace, and even the wooden shoes 
of the grandmother; the spirited hlack horse is descended 
from the grandfather’s mare. Jn a word, just as these indi- 
vidual objects speak of the ancestors, ao the whole construc- 
tioo of life, which has changed little since their time, calla 
them daily aod evea hourly to remembrance.’ 


It is to them, therefore, that the peasant turns 
in all the necessities of daily life. Thus the fol- 
lowing is a prayer used in India at the Pinda- 
pitryajña: 

‘Honour, Pitaras, for your comfort, honour for your living 
sap, honour for your living power, honour for your gentleness, 
honour for your life, honour for your vigour, Sviha to you, 
honour to you, Pitaras, honour; this (viz. water) is yours, 
Pitaras, this is our aad your life-hringing elemeat; may we 
who are here be quickeaed.’ Thereupon the husband gives 
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the pinda, which lies in ths middle, to his wife to eat, with 
the words: ‘Give me a male child, ye Pitaras,’ while the wife 
replies, ‘Insert fruit in me, ye Pitaras, a lotus-wreathed boy, 
that he may bs uninjured.’ 

In accordance with this signification of the help 
of the ancestors in producing children, we can 
understand why the Attic maiden, before her de- 
parture from her parents’ home on the occasion 
of her marriage, was bound to offer a sacrifice to 
the souls of her ancestors (cf. E. Samter, Familien- 
feste der Griechen und Römer, Berlin, 1901, p. 96). 

Frequently these spirits of ancestors are desig- 
nated as the ‘good’ and ‘helpful,’ especially in the 
Lat. mânes: Old Lat. manus, ‘good.’ This may, 
however, have been intended more in a euphem- 
istic sense, in the same way as, ¢.g., the avenging 
goddesses are called the ‘Eumenides,’ in order 
that they might be good and gracious; for, in 
general, the souls of ancestors are regarded as 
very stern and easily roused to anger. 

The inhabitants of White Russia are filled with dread ($.1 
p: 539) ‘lest at the commemoration festival any mistake shonld 

made. Then, to speak in the langnage of the peasants, the 
feast would be no feast. It would mean that they did not 
respect the memory of the person ia whose honour the feast 
was instituted. As a punishment for disrespect to the dead 
there wonld follow at once family discord, death of cattle, 
failure of crops; ia short, mountains and hills would fall upoa 
the liviog.’ 

Woe betide those who do not really slaughter 
the cattle they have appointed for the commemora- 
tion feast, or who do not first taste the food which 
is served. In all these ways can the wrath of the 
worshipped ancestors be only too easily roused. 
The same ideas are to be found in India: ‘Do us 
no harm, ye fathers, if in accordance with the way 
of mankind we have committed any fault against 
you’ (Rigveda, X. xv. 6); and in the Srdddha, too, 
the offerer, immediately after the offering of the 
cakes, pronounces the words: ‘May the fathers 
not be hard’ (see further in Caland, Ahnencult, 
p- 176 ff.). It was exactly the same thing that was 
meant in Greece hy the saying, that the jpwes (‘the 
spirits of the dead’) were dvedpyyroe [prope to 
anger’) and yaħerol rots éumeddtoucr (cf. E. Rohde, 
(Psyche*, i, 246). In Italy, however, according to 
Festus (p. 237), they hung up to the Lares* at the 
Compitatia dolis resembling human beings, ut 
vivis parcant, pilis et simulacris contenti. 

The dead man does not, immediately after his 
death and without more ado, join the number of 
these ancestors who are worshipped with such 
anxious dread; on the contrary, fixed ceremonies 
are necessary to elevate him to the rank of the 
ancestors who are worshipped as divine. 

In White Russia (8.1 p. 534), after the mourners have re- 
turned from the burying-ground, ‘one of the old women takes 
a piece of bread, turns towards the door, and, fixing a copper 
ooin on it, speaks the following words, with which she introduces 
the dead man into the general list of her departed relatives: 
# Grandfathers and grandmothers, fathers and mothers, uncles 
aod aunts, take our dead father to yourselves, live there with 
him in friendship, do not quarrel, ete.”' Io addition to that, 
lt is a wide-spread idea that for 40 days after his death the 
deceased has no rest in his grave, but ‘visits his own houss 
as well as those of strangers, and is able to inflict all kinds of 
damage on thoss among the living with whom he stood in 
hostile relations during his life; and, in fact, he can do this 
all the more easily as the latter are deprived of the power to 
take vengeance on their adversary, since he, owing to his 
immateriality, is invisible or comes forward in the form of 
different animals—which gives him ample scope to inflict all 
sorts of injury on his enemies’ (8.1 p. 519). ‘The peasants also 
believe that for six weeks the sonl of the dead, every 24 hours 
and generally by night, flies iato the peasant’s hnt and drinks 
Saas) a a Fl eerie RTL 


* Läses (nom. sing. lås, gen. lésis) are undoubtedly, from the 
first, spirits of the dead, as is proved hy the certain etymological 
connexion of the word with larva from ldsua, and with the 
festival of the dead, Lérentalia. Ths change from @ to @ must 
be considered exactly the same as in deer: deuo, ambäges: go, 
fama: fatert, stdre ; stdtus, ete. Wissowa, in Roacher’s Ausf. 
Lexicon der ae und röm. Mythologie, art. ‘Lares’ (cf. also 
Religion und Kultus der Römer, p. 148 ff., and ARW vii. 51), 
fails to recognize this connexion, and consequently comes to a 
false conception of the Lares as ‘spirits of the fields.’ The 
correct view is given by Samter, Fumilienfeste, p. 115; cf. 
also Walde, Lat. ctymol. Wörterbuch, artt. ‘Lar’ and ‘ Larva.’ 


water from a vessel, which is set out for ths purpose and 
filled to overflowing’ (8.1 p. 559). 

A corresponding idea is prevalent in India, 
namely, that the soul of the deceased does not 
enter at once into the world of the Pitaras, but 
rather wanders to and fro as a ‘spirit’ or ‘ ghost’ 
(Skr. preta, lit. ‘the departed’), The spirits have 
also the inclination to return to the dwellings of 
the relatives, where in the same way ‘food with 
a jug of water’ must be given tothem. In order 
to deliver the departed from this condition and to 
adopt them among the Pitaras, definite ceremonies 
were necessary, the most important of which was 
the Sapindikarama (‘Sapinda-making’), which took 
place usually on the day after the first anniversary 
of the death, but often earlier (for particulars, see 
Caland, Totenverehrung, p. 22tf., and Oldenberg, 
Die Religion des Veda, p. 554f.). See ANCESTOR- 
WORSHIP (Indian). 

We shall have to speak afterwards (3c and 4) of 
the places where the spirits of the ancestors in the 
earliest times were supposed to live, and of the later 
transformation of the views on this subject. We 
have still to mention here that these spirits of 
ancestors show a tendency in different territories, 
usually in connexion with the cult of the hearth-fire, 
which came more and more to the front (ef. below, 
II. 1), to develop into tutelary house deities, local- 
ized in the home. 

The same is true of the Gr. ayabds aimar (Rohde, i. 255), of 
the Lat. di penates (‘those within,’ cf. penitus, penetrare), and 
lar familiaris, of the Germ. ‘kobold ’ (*kuba-walda, ‘the one who 
rules the house’; cf. Old Nor. kofi, ‘hut,’ A.S. cofa, ‘room,’ 
M.H.G. kobe, ‘shed, hovel’=Gr. yuma, ‘underground dwelling’; 
A.S. cofgodu, cafgodas, ‘penates, lares’), of Russ. domovdj (‘ the 
oaß in the houss’); and of many similar names. 

In this connexion the worship of the house-snake, 
found among several of the Aryan peoples, can be 
explained. Nothing is more frequent in Greece 
than to imagine the soul of the deceased in the 
form of a snake (cf. Rohde, Psyche*, i. passim, 
and artt. on SOUL and SPIRIT), which seemed 
especially suitable for this on account of its windin; 
motions, partly on the surface of the earth an 
partly underneath it. Based upon this idea, a 
strongly marked domestic snake-worship has been 
developed among the Lithuanians, regarding which 
Menectus (see above) gives the most detailed 
account: 

‘Preterea Lituani et Samagit® in domibus sub fornace, vol 
io angulo vaporarii, ubi mensa stat, serpentes foveot, quos 
numinis instar colentes, certo anni tempors precibus sacrificuli 
evocant ad mensam. Hi vero exeuntes, per mundum linteolum 
conscendunt, et supra mensam assident : ubi postquam singula 
fercula delibarunt, rursus discedunt, seque ahdunt in cavernis, 
Serpentibus digressis, homines læti fercula illa prægustata 
comedunt ac speraat illo anno omnia prospere sihi eventura. 
Quodsi ad preces sacrificnli non exierant serpentes, ant fercula 
super mensam posita non delibaveriot, tum credunt se anno 
illo suhituros magnam calamitatem.’ Cf. also Lasicins, de Diis 
Samagitarum, p. 51: ‘Nutriunt etiam quasi deos penates nigri 
coloris, obesos et quadrupedes quosdam serpentes, Giuoitas 
(Lith. gywäte, serpent”) vocatos ;’ and Æneas Silviusin Usener- 
Solmsen, Götternamen, p. 9I: ‘Serpentes colebant; pater- 
familias snum quisque ia angulo domus serpentem habuit, cui 
cibum dedit et sacrificium fecit in fæno iacenti.’ 

At the same stage as the Lithuanian snake- 
worship stands among the ancient Romans (cf, 
Wissowa, Religion und Kultus, p. 155), the worship 
of the house-snake, which is consecrated to the 
genius of the house, and which by its sudden 
appearance foretells the coming destiny of the 
house. This genius itself, lit. ‘the generator’ 
(gigno), can originally have been none other than 
the ancestral head of the family, who then came 
to be regarded as its tutelary spirit, under whose 

rotection stands, as we might naturally expect 

rom these family gods, especially the lectus geni- 
alis, the marriage-bed, the place of the generation 
of children. As the paterfamilias in Rome 
was considered the representative of the whole 
family and possessor of the family estate, it was 
natural that this genius should become spiritual- 
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ized into the tutelary spirit of the master of the 
house.* 

(6) THE TIMES OF THE WORSHIP OF TIIE DEAD. 
— Apart from the funeral feast already mentioned 
(p. 20°), which followed immediately after the 

isposal of the corpse, the feasts in commenio- 
ration of the dead in White Russia may be divided 
into two main classes, special and general : 

‘The former ars celebrated in the circle of the family and 
near relatives, for cach individual who bas died in the course 
of the year, and they take place at stated intervals, though not 
on the same days or iu the same months, hut on the 3rd, 
6th, 9th, 20th, and 40th daye, reckoning from the day of the 
burial, during a period of six months, and periodically there- 
after in the course of the year till the date of the death 
(godovseina, “ anniversary”). These commemoration feasts take 

lace without the co-operation or blessing of the Church. 
ey are a relic of primitive, pre-Christian customs. The 
second class, or the general commemoration festivals, are beld 
by all on the same days, which have been fixed from the 
remotest times by the Orthodux Church, and are never engaged 
in without her consscration. They ars held from four to six 
times in the year, and for all relatives at one and the same 
time, no matter whether they bave been dead for a louger or a 
shorter period. In the whole of Russia these commemoration 
festivals are held on Saturdays, and called ia White Russia 
dzjady {the same name as that of the worshipped ancestors 
themselves], in Great Russia ‘‘ pareats' Saturdays” (roditeliskija 
subboty). But the radunica is for the most part celebrated on 
the Tuesday of the week following the first Sunday after Easter, 
and this feast ig aot everywhere called dzjady. .. . These 
commemoration feasts admit nf being classified, according to 
the seasons of the year, into those of spring, summer, autuma, 
and winter’ (S.1 p. 582f.). 

These Christian institutions correspond to the 
old Lithuanian heathen conditions, Menecius has 
the special commemoration festivals in view 
when he writes: ‘Caterum cognati celebrant 
convivia die a funere tertio, sexto, nono et quadra- 
gessimo.’ A general feast to the dead is described 
by Laskovskij in Lasieius, de Diis Samagitarum, 
p. 50: 

‘lisdem feriis (the beginaing of November, at the festival of 
the flax-god Waizgauthos) mortuos e tumulis ad balneum et 
epulas invitant: totidemque sedilia, mantilia, indusia, quot 
invitati fuerint, in tugurio eam ad rem pra&perato ponunt; 
mensam cibp, potu onerant. Dehinc in sua mapalia reversi 
triduum compotant ; quo exactn, illa nmoia in sepulchris, potu 
perfusis relinquunt ; tandem etiam manihus valedicunt.’ 

Auother general celebration of this kind is mentioned in 
Lasicius, p. 61: ‘Skierstuyves festum est farciminum, ad quod 
deum Ezagulis ita vocant: Veni cum mortuis farcimina nobis- 
cum manducaturua.’ Of. also p. 48: ‘Vielona Deus animarum, 
cui tum ohlatio offertur, cum mortui pascuutur; dari autem illi 
solent frix® placeutule, quatuor locis sibi oppositis paullulum 
discissæ. Es sikies Vielonia pemixlos (‘wafers of which V. is 
very fund") nominantur.’ 


From the starting-point supplied hy these data 
let us examine the times appointed for the worship 
of the dead among the other Aryan races. Among 
them all, special and general festivals in honour 
of the dead are frequently mentioned. With re- 
Fard to the former, the Greeks in the south of 

urope present us with exact parallels. In their 
case we meet with the rpira kal évara (the latter 
recurs also in the Roman novendial), i.e. meals 
which were offered to the dead at the grave on the 
third and ninth days after interment. In Athens 
we have likewise the rpaxdées (which was also at 
times repeated), a commemoration meal on the 
thirtieth day, a date which appears again among 
the Lithnanians, at least in so far as the widow 
must monrn for thirty days at the grave of her 
husband. 


(Menecius: ‘Uxor vero tam oriente quam vccidente sole 
super extincti coniugis sepulcrum sedens vel iacens lamentatur 
diebus triginta °). 

Then both in Greece ard Rome, ip addition to 
the parentalia on the day of the death or the 
burial (White Russ. godovéséina), an innovation 
appears in appointing the birthday of the deceased 

* Cf. for a full account of srake-worship, F. S. Krauss, Sreča, 
Glück und Schicksal tin Volksglauben der Siidslaven, Vienna, 
1886. It is especially interesting, m connexion with the Roman 
beliefs, that among the Wends in the Spreewald two snakes 
were worshipped in each house, one of which was called 
en ‘lord of the house,’ the other göspoza, ‘lady of the 

ouse.’ Each dies at the same time as the master of the house, 
or the mistress, aa the case may be 


(yevéora) ag a regular commemoration festival in his 
honour. 

Among the general festivals in hononr of the 
dead, the most important, so far as Greece is con- 
cerned, is the close of the Anthesteria festival 
in the spring, while in Rome we have the nine dies 
parentales from the 13th to the 21st of February, 
the fast of which is called Feralia, on the 23rd of 
December the great State festival of the Larentalia, 
and on the 9th, 11th, and 13th of May the Lemuria, 
all three named directly from the spirits of the 
dead (Feralia from “*dhvésdlia, ef. above, p. 15; 
Larentalia: lår laris, cf. above, p. 24, footnote; 
and Lemuria: lemures, *larvae’). A later general 
festival in honour of the dead, though not a public 
State feast, was the Zosalia, festival of roses, 
which in Christian times acquired a significance 
far beyond the land of its origin, and among the 
great majority of Slavs has led to their designation 
of the Whitsuntide festival (rusalija, Lat. pascha 
rosata). See Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, 
London, 1899. 

With regard to the ancient Teutons we have 
not much reliable information. It seems that they 
held commemoration festivals for the dead on the 
3rd, 7th, and 30th days, and on the anniversary of 
the death. It is also not improbable that at Yule- 
tide a general feast for the dead took place (cf. 
R. Kögel, Geseh. der deutschen Liter., i. 1, 55, and 
E. Mogk, in Paul’s Grundriss der germanischen 
Philotogie?, iii. 391). 

Lastly, regarding the Indian times for the 
worship of the dead, we are supplied with the 
same detailed information as we have about those 
of the Litu-Slavs. The time of the uncleanness 
of the relatives after a death lasts from three to 
ten days. Dnring this period libations of water 
with grains of sesame must be offered to the de- 
parted either daily or on the 3rd, 5th, 7th, and 9th 

ays. Then on the 1lth day the first sacrifice 
(srdddha, see above, p. 232) is offered to the dead, 
and thereafter every month (thus every 30 days) 
on the day of the death and on the anniversary 
of the death itself sacrifices are offered to the 
ancestors (though the conditions are more compli- 
cated than whey appear from this short summary). 
There were also in India real All Sonls’ feasts, 
among which the Astaka-festival may be specially 
mentioned (ci., for details, below, Il. 4d). 

li we glance at the details before us, we see 
what a significant part odd numbers play in tbe 
fixing of these dates for the festivals in honour of 
the dead; and, in fact, it is frankly avowed in 
India that the odd numbers are sacred to the 
worshipped ancestors. The same thought, how- 
ever, permeates the White Russian ritual, in conse- 
quence of which, e.g., the number of foods otlered 
at the commemoration festivals must invariably be 
odd (cf. Caland, Totenverehrung, p. 23, and Sejn}, 
pp. 590, 611, ete.). Then among these odd num- 
bers, the nnmber nine comes very prominently to 
the front, which seems to represent the three days’ 
period between death and interment (funeral feast) 
taken three times. Perhaps the 10 days’ period of 
uncleanness or of mourning of the Indians may be 
conceived of as a nine decadally rounded off. The 
number 30, which also occurs frequently, would 
then be a triad of such decadally ronnded nines 
(cf. A. Kaegi, ‘Die Neunzahl bei den Ostariern’ in 
the Philologisehe Abhandlungen für H. Schweizer- 
Sidler). It is, moreover, worthy of note that the 
farther back we go and the more primitive the 
state of culture, the greater is the number of 
these memorial feasts. A White Russian peasant 
can thus, according to the detuils given above, 
make the number of special and general festivals 
for the dead mount up to several dozens in the 
year, 
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(c) THE PLACES OF THE WORSHIP OF THE DEAD. 
—The nearest and, so to speak, most natural place 
for the friends to serve up the dead man’s feast for 
him, and to eat and drink together with him, is 
the neighbourhood of the grave where the body has 
been laid. This is still the custom in great parts 
of Russia. 

“ After the close of the banquet (in the house) they all repair 
to the burying-ground, taking with them vodka, “ bliny,” aud 
barley. There each family prays at the graves of their relatives 
tor the peace of their souls. Then they eat and drink, pouring 
out a little vodka on the grave aud throwing some morsels from 
sach dish on it’ (8.1 p. 605). At the eprio:dzjay, “after the 
public worship of the church, they invite the priest, in whoss 
company men and womea betake themselves to ths church- 
yard, partaking together of brandy and food on ths way. 
After they have reached their destination they all seat them- 
selves on the burial mound of those of the departed who during 
the year have completed ths laborious days of their life’s journey. 
Here they repeat fixed prayers for the blessed peace of their 
souls, ag “‘Anélii Pantski ”(“ Aagel of ths Lord ”), thea they begin 
to weep and lament, and end with a small debanch iu honour 
of the dead. . . . The first mouthfuls of each dish are in every 
case leid on the grave for the soul of the dead. After the 
glasses of brandy have gone round the circle several times, the 
mournful mood of the assembly gradually chaagee into a joyous 
ons. While some of those present soh aloud, others laugh and 
joke. Some how their heads over ths grave of their beloved 
dead, and sing in a sustained tone melancholy laments. . . . In 
order to calm their sorrow, those taking part in the cslehra- 
tion have frequent recourse to their comforter—the brandy. 
Ultimately thess memorial feasts end in the laments turuiug 
imperceptibly into soags of joy '(S.! p. 616f.). À 

The doings at the Greek rplra kal ëvara, which 
were likewise celebrated at the grave (see above, 
p 25°), and at the Roman solemnia mortis (cf. 

arquardt, Römische Staatsverwaltung, iii. 298 ff.), 
which were accompanied by feasts at the grave, as 
well as at those old German oblationes, ‘ quae in qui- 
busdam locis ad sepulera mortuorum fiunt,’ against 
which Burchard of Worms, as late as A.D. 1000, 
protested, were no donbt mutatis mutandis iden- 
tical with those just described. It is not improbable 
that the funera! banquet also (see above, p. 20°) 
took pao originally not in the house of the de- 
ceased, but at the grave itself. 

Thus Jordanis relates the followiag with regard to the 
funeral obsequies of Attila (ch. 49): ‘ Postquam talibus lamentis 
est defletus, stravam (probably a Slavic word, which signifies in 
Russian, Polish, and Bohemian “food,” ‘‘mesl,” and in Old 
Bohemian also meane “funeral banquet ” ; cf. Miklosich, Etymol. 
Wörterbuch der slav. Sprachen, Vienna, 1886, s.v. ‘“Strava”) 
super tumulum eius, quem appellant ipsi, ingenti commissations 
concelebrant’ ; and the Greek expression mepiSecrvor, ‘funeral 
banquet,’ could be most easily explained if the Setrvoy took 
place, as among the White Russians, round about the burial 
mound of the deceased. Ths old Russian expressioo for the 
commemoration festival was trizna, which has uot yet been 
etymologically explained. s i 

Further, the trench, in which the meals are 
frequently offered to the dead, may be regarded 
as a symbolical indication of the grave. This is 
what we have in ancient India, according to the 
description of Gobhila: ‘Then three trenches are 
dug out, one span long, four fingerbreadths wide, 
and the same depth. Thereupon darbha grass is 
scattered on them.’ On this darbha grass, then, 
with many varied ceremonial actions, the cakes 
are laid down for the three ancestors, father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather (cf. Oldenberg, 
Die Religion des Veda, p. 549f.). The same sig- 
nificance belonged in Rume to the mundus, a trench 
situated at the centre of the town, and opened on 
certain days for the purpose of receiving sacrifices 
for the dead. This trench played the same röle 
in the worship of the inferi as the altar played in 
the cult of the superi. Such a mundus was pro- 
bably also the ‘grave’ of the Larenta, in which 
at the Larentalia a sacrifice to the dead was offered 
(cf. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Römer, p. 
187 ff. ; Samter, Familienfeste, p. 12f.). Ulysses, 
too,- as is well known, when in the lower world, 
offers his libations in a trench. 

A third place at which the dead were often 
honoured with food, drink, and all kinds of festive 
celebrations was the cross-road. Among the Slavs, 
Cosmas of Prague bears witness that, about the year 


1092, Prince Brétislay 11. issued the following pro- 
hibition : 

‘Item sepulturas, que flebant in silvis st in campis, atqus 
cenas (or scenas? cf. Kotljarevekij, op. cit. p. 102 ff.), quas ex 
gentili ritu faciebant in biviis et in triviis, quasi ob animarum 
pausationem, item et iocos profanos, quos super mortuos suos 
iniae cientes maaes ac iaduti faciem Jarvis bachaodo exer- 
cebaat. 


A feast similar to that here described was the 
Roman Compitalia, which was held once a year 
with debauchery and merry-making (Zudi) in honour 
of the Lares at the cross-roads (more fully explained 
in Wissowa, op. cif. p. 148 f.); but in Greece also 
it was customary to throw down at the same places 
offerings to the souls and to Hecate, their mistress 
(cf. Samter, op. cit. p. 120). In India, in the same 
way, the belief is widely held, and of extreme 
antiquity, that cross-roads and dwelling-places of 
spirits are identical (cf, Oldenberg, op. ett. pp. 2681, 
5628; and Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore 
of N. India, London, 1896, i. 77f., 165, 290). The 
reason for this idea has been sought in the fact, 
which has been expressly attested at least in the 
case of India (ef. Oldenberg, p. 562°), that the 
crossing of great main roads was a favourite place 
for burying the dead. In this way the worship 
of the dead at the grave, at the trench, and at the 
cross-roads really amounts to the same thing. In 
opposition to this, however, we have the remem- 
brance of the dead, with gifts of food and drink, 
in the dwellings of the surviving relatives, which 
will be dealt with in the next section. 

(d) THE RITUAL OF THE WORSHIP OF THE DEAD. 
—It will here be advisable to pass over a consider- 
able number of individual ei and to con- 
fine ourselves to the most important features. 

(a) The summoning and dismissing of the ances- 
tors.—It is a prevailing custom to call solemnly on 
the ancestors at the beginning of the commemora- 
tion feast, and to dismiss them as solemnly at its 
close. Weare again informed most accurately with 
regard to White Russia: 


t All seat themselves at the table, which is get witb articles 
of food, among which beer and spirits ars to be found, aud the 
ous who reads the prayer utters the following words: 

tt Ye sacred grandfathers, we call you, 
Ye sacred grandfathers, come to ust 
Here is all that God has givea. 


Ys sacred grandfathers, we implore you, 

Come, fly to us!” 
At the end of the meal they rise from the table and disperse 
after having taken leave of the heavenly inhabitants iu the fol- 
lowing way: 

“Ye gacred grandfathers | ys bave flown hither, 

Ye have eaten and drunk, 

Now fly away home again ! 

Tell us, do you wish anything more? 

But better is it, that ye fly heavenwards. 

Akysü, akysü |” 
(& souna, which they make to scare away hens and crows).’ 
Cf. 8.1 p. 696 f. 


The summoning as well as the dismissing of the 
ancestors is accompanied by extraordinary customs. 
For the purposes of the former they place a cooked 
pig’s, sheep's, or fowl’s head on the table. 


“ After the master of the house has got the guests seated at the 
commemoration table, he takes in the one hand s candle rolled 
up in a pancake, in the other a loaf of bread, and carries these 
three times round the animal’s head which has been placed on 
the table, calling aloud hy aame not only all his dead relatives 
and acquaintances, but also all who have ever lived on the piece 
of ground helonging to him ag master of the house, and invitee 
them witli the worde, ‘‘Coms to this hanquet""’ (8.1 p. 602 f.). 


At tke end of the feast the ancestors are scared 


away. 

Tie master or the mistress of the house removes the tahle 
away frora the seats, aad sprinkles the whole floor of the room 
to the door with water, saying at the same time, “1f you have 
not eaten or drunk enough, go to the priest's court.” With 
these words ths souls of the dead are turned out’ (S.1 p. 614). 


A custom very like this is described by Menecius, 
who is also acquainted with the solemn invitation 
to the dead (‘ad que convivia animam defuncti 
invitant precantes ante ianuam ’) among the pagan 
Lithuanians: 
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“Perscto prandio sacrificulus surgitde menaa, ac scopis domun 
purgat: animasque mortuorum cum pulvere eicit, tanquam 
pulices, atque his precatur verbis, ute domo recedant; edistis 
ao hihistis anime dilecta, ite foras, ite foras.’ 

The same invitation and leave-takiug of ancestors 
are attested with regard to the Indian Pindapitr- 
yajña : 

“After depositing the pinda, be (the offerer) utters the words, 
“Ye Pitaras, may this be savoury to your taste, may each one 
enjoy his share." Afterwards he dismisses the Pitaras with 
the words: ‘* Depart, ye lovely Pitaras, to your old mysterious 
ways, give us richea and good fortune, grant us ahundant pos- 
session in men”? (cf. Caland, Totenverehrung, p. 5f.). 

In Italyand Greece, on the other hand, there are 
to be found survivals only of the final expulsion of 
the souls. In the latter there existed the saying, 
which is at once proved to have been very ancient 
by the use of the word «fpes for puxal (cf. above, 
p. 15): Ovpate, khpes, our čr’ ’Avdeoripia—* Away, 
Ye souls, the feast of the dead is over’ (see J. E. 

arrison, Proleg. to the Study of Greek Religion, 
Cambridge, 1903, pp. 35, 165, 632). In Italy, at 
the Lemuria, the spirits of the fathers were driven 
away with the words, ‘Manes exite paterni’ (cf. 
Rohde, Psyche?, i. 2391). 

(8) The re of the summoned ancestors.—Con- 
cerning the forms in which the ‘grandfathers’ 
were entertained by the White Russian peasants, 
we are also provided with full information from 

ejn’s materials: 

“At the table, which is laid with Lenten food, all the guests sit 
down along with the family of the deceased. Before the meal 
the kanunü (from Gr. xavwy, the real food of the dead) is given 
out, from which each of the guests takes four spoonfuls: one of 
these he pours ont on the table heside him, the other three hs 
sups, in accordance with the demand of custom to eat them all 
and leave nothing behind. The guests must leave over a part of 
each dish (of which there sre not few) to appeass the deceased 
that he may not rob his relatives of their earthly goods’ (8.1 
p. 585). . 

‘The supper begins with porridge, the first spoonful of which 
sach member of the family lays on the table, directly on the 
table cloth, and these remain the whole night oa the table, 
along with all the other eatables which have heen left over from 
the supper. This is dons, the peasants say, on account of the 
fact that the deceased comes during the night aod devours all 
that is left there‘ (8.1 p. 592). 

‘The master of the house commences the feast. He takes a 

a with kanund and a small piece of bread and pours it out 
on the table, and then ha eats three spoonfuls from this dish. 
This is repeated in turn by all the members of the family 
who are present. Then the kanunü is removed from the table. 
From the other courses each guest takes ag much as he pleases, 
provided that he first of all sets aside a small piece of each dish 
for the table—for * the grandfathers.” From these little hits a 
considerable heap of all kinds of, mishmash is, hy the end of 
the supper, formed on the table’ (8.1 p. 613), 

‘If at the time of the banquet any part of the food falle on the 
seat or on the floor, they dare not lift it up. ‘* That,” they say, 
“some one will eat”? (S.1 p. 611). Cf. also Menecins: ‘Si quid 
forte decidat in terram de mensa, id non tollunt, sed desertis, 
ut ipsi loquuntur, animis, que nullos hahent vel cogaatos vel 
amicos vivos, a quibns excipiaatur coavivio, relinquuot mandu- 
candum.’ ‘After they have prayed at the grave, they ali 
separate and go to their homes, where they seat themselves 
once more at the table, on which the wives place pancakes and 
mead. They throw morsels of the pancakes into the mead. 
Each member of the family (with the exception of the children) 
must invariably sup three spoonfuls of this dish. Some of this 
mixture they leave intentionally in a soup-bowl for the “ grand- 
fathers.” After the pancakes they eat the other prepared 
courses. When they have supped and prayed to God, they lie 
down to sleep, placing the remaina of the mixture on the 
window sills. The remains of the other foods they divide out 
into small dishes, which in the sanie way are placed here and 
there beside the window. Bread and spoons are left on the 
tahle the whole night. The doors in the peasants room are 
not locked during this night, but are left a little ajar, so that 
the dead may come in ' (Š.1 p. 605). 


From these statements three points are clear: 
(1) Food and drink are shaken out on the table for 
the ‘grandfathers’ during the meal itself; (2) 
That which falls under the table belongs to the 
dead who have no family or friends: (3) The 
remains of the food and drink are placed after the 
meal in vessels, which are set near the windows or 
on the tables to be partaken of by the ‘grand- 
fathers.’ 

All this can be proved in classical tradition, 
although only in fragments. Certainly the bar- 
barian custom of preparing the meal for the dead 


on the table itsclf (as at the grave) has fallen into 
abeyance. Among the Greeks, points (1) and (2) 
are combined into one, in such a way that they 
believe that whatever falls under the table during 
the meal belongs to the dead in general. 

Ct. Leert. Diog. viil, 84: "Apıorobarns Tov ypwur dno elvat 
Ta mimrovra Adyw Ev Tots "Hpwar undd yéverO' arr’ av dvrds ris 
Tpamegys xatancoy, 20d Athenwug x. 427e: rois TereAeurnndor 
TOV ae ämevenov Ta mimrovra THs Tpobis amd THY Tpamegay 
(cf. also Samter, Familienfeste ren und Romer, p. 109). 

Tbe third point finds its analogy again among 
the Greeks, in the fact that on the last day of the 
Anthesteria festival it was customary to place 
cooked fruits and seeds for the dead in pots— 
xörpaı, after which tne aay was named (cf. Rohde, 
Psyche?, i. 238). 

(y) The food of the dead.—Like all the details of 
the ritual connected with the dead, the kinds of 
food and even the courses which must be placed 
before the dead are fixed in detail. With 
regard to the first of these, the cakes (cf. above, 
Lith. sikies Vielonia pemialos, ‘the wafers which 
Vielona likes’; and also White Russ. klécki, the 
latter taken over from German through Polish) 
play an important part among the Lithuanians. 

“The courses at the commemoration meal were as a rule as 
follows: kutijd (wheat or barley pine) prepared with ordinary 
or lenten butter, if honey could not be got, klöcki, ** cakea” 
(in most cases made of barley with a piece of lard in the inside), 
pancakes, and porridge’ (S.1 p. 614). “All the others who st- 
tend the funeral at once betake themselyes to the honse of 
the deceased na klecki, "to eat cakes’’’ (8.1 p. 654). "At this 
gieal galuski or klécki must without fail be among the dishes. 
There arg even proverbial expressions referring to them to be 
found ik the population of this place, such as *‘he was na 
kleckachü” (he was at a funeral- or commemoration-feast); or 
if a person is dangerously ill and there ie no hope of his re- 
covery, they say: nu klecki jemu! i.e, “he will very soon 
have to enjoy cakes ”’ (cf. 8.1 p. 576). 

Tt is hardly necessary to emphasize how closely 
this corresponds to the Indian pinda, which is so 
characteristic of the Indian worship of the dead, 
that sapinda, ‘cake companion,’ has come to be the 
technical expression for the circle of relatives 
whose duty it is to offer to the three ancestors 
(father, grandfather, and great-grandfather). 

The question, what dishes were in the earliest 
times served up to the dead, would require a special 
inquiry, which would also have a general interest 
for the history of culture by helping to determine 
the most primitive food of the living. In the 
meantime we can refer only to two undoubtedly 
very ancient foods of the dead, viz. honey and 
beans. : s 

The former is the most important ingredient of 
the White Russian kanun (see above): ‘This is 
usually cooked with bruised grains of peeled barley 
or wheat, which are afterwards stirred in sytá, 
“honey-water ”’ (Š.1 p. 555). Thus it happens that 
the kanunü (a Gr. foreign word, as we saw) is called 
by its vernacular name sytá (p. 613), and on com- 
paring this with the Skr. sutá, ‘soma-juice, soma- 
offering’ (lit. * pressed,’ root sw), we may venture to 
recognize in it a word derived from the primitive 
Aryan vocabulary, just as in the more frequent 
expression for honey and mead, Skr. madhu, Gr. 
pédv, O.H.G. méto, O. Slav. medi, etc. The Indian 
food for the dead, which was offered at the 
$räddhas, rice-soup and honey, corresponds exactly 
to the White Russian hanuni. 

‘Thus speak the Pitaras: "May the person be born in our 
family who will offer to us on the 13th day rice-soup mixed with 
honey and gii/”’ ‘Tormented with hunger and making known 
their own sing, they demand rice-soup mixed with honey from 
their sons and grandsons’ (cf. Caland, Totenverehrung, p. 44 f.) 

But in the Greek and Roman cult of the dead 
also, honey is a favourite food devoted to the 
powers of the under world (cf., for details on this, 
Samter, op. cit. p. 84 ff., and Marquardt, Staatsver- 
waltung, iii. 299). 

With regard to the beans, we may refer to an 
exhaustive article by L. von Schröder, ‘Das Bohnen- 
verbot bei Pythagoras und im Veda,’ in WZKM, xv. 
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187 ff., in which convincing proof is brought for- 
ward that the above-mentioned pod, whose Aryan 
name appears in the Lat. faba=O. Slav. bodd, 
Alb. 6a6¢, was used even in primitive Aryan times 
as an offering to the departed souls (see J. G. 
Frazer, Pausanias, iv. 240 f.). 

It is also to be noticed that in the Polish-Russian 
province of Pintschov (cf. Kotljarevskij, op. cit. p. 
255) the combination of these two foods of the dead, 
honey and beans, is attested: ‘The foods at the 
commemoration feasts consist of beans and peas 
which are cooked in honey-water.’ p 

(8) The frame of mind WA the worshippers (joy and 
grief).—According to Menecius, the funeral and 
commemoration meals were celebrated among the 
ancient Lithuanians in perfect silence: ‘in his 
conviviis quibus mortuo parentant, tacite assident 
mense tanquam muti’; and also in India we are 
told: ‘As long as the Brahmans eat in silence, so 
long do the manes enjoy the meal’ (cf. Winternitz, 
t Was wissen wir von den Indogermanen?’ in Beilage 
zur Münchner AZ, 1903, No. 259, p. 300). On 
the other hand, it is doubtful whether the Lat. 
silieernium denotes the ‘meal taken in silence’ 
or the ‘meal of the silent ones’ (i.e. the dead) 
cs Osthoff, Etymologische Parerga, Leipzig, 1901, 
66 ff.). 

In any case the meal, or at least the chief part 
of it, was passed in a restrained and anxious mood, 
as is most vividly described by Sejn (!p. 596 ff.) 
with regard to the White Russians : 


“One can perceive that some anxiety fills the hearts of the 
whole assembly. The aged, who already stand, so to speak, 
with one foot in the grave, are at this time sadder and more 
thoughtful than the others. Not infrequently, when they have 
just raised the glass of spirits to their lips, they stop sud- 
denly and do not drink, but listen to some unexpected noise, 
the moaning of the wind, or the rustling of a neighbouring tree 
which is casting off its last leaves. If the mie creaks, or the 
door moves, or the door-latch gets unfastened, or a halt-broken 
pane in the window rattles—whatever the causs may be—if, 
attracted by the light, a belated moth or some similar insect 
should approach, all these thiogs are regarded as undoubted 
signs of the visit of their dead grandfathers. Conversation 
comes to a standstill aad consists only of single remarks, either 
concerning the certain presence of the dead and their share in 
the entertainment, or about their former life,’ ate. 


It is this frame of mind—this firm conviction 
that the deceased person is present at the meal— 
that led to the custom among the White Russians 
(ef. above, p. 20°), as well as in Greek and Roman 
antiquity, of remembering the dead at the meal 
only in a friendly way: elößesav of makatol èv Tois 
mepdelrvots Tov Tere\euryköra emaweiv kal el paros Ñv 
(ef. Rohde, Psyche *, i. 232, footnote 1). 

If thus the first and fundamental sentiment of 
the funeral and commemoration feasts is naturally 
a sad one, it is, nevertheless, quite as character- 
istic of these celebrations to show a tendency, before 
they are finished, to pass over to the opposite ex- 
treme—joy and mirth. The reason of this is, 
of course, to be sought, in the first place, in the 
fact that the mourners in an excessive degree turn 
for comfort to spirituous liquors, which very soon 
take effect, while, in the second place, the con- 
viction is widely prevalent that too many tears 
and too passionate grief disturb the peace of the 
dead in the grave (cf. for details, Winternitz, op. 
cit.). In any case, it is a fact that, among all the 
Aryan peoples, the festivals in honour of the dead 
are wont to be brought to a close by games and 
dancing, trials of strength, masquerades, and music 
(ef. Winternitz, op. cit.) All these elements of 
rejoicing are contained in the following description 
from White Russia ($.! p. 588) : 


‘After the close of the entertainment, ths mistress of the 
house produces a sieve with cahbage-heads and places it on 
the table. Every one has cabhage-stocks in his pockets. The 
person standing at the head of the table now takes a head 
of cabbage and pitches it at the master of the house, whereupon 
all hegin to fight with cahbage-heads and cabbage-stocks. When 
these are exhausted they begin to throw at one another 
whatever comes to their hands. .. . It seldom happens that 


commemoration festivals pass without brawls. The ceremony 
of throwing or beatiag with cabhage-heads is accompaaied by 
songs, masquerades, music, and dancing (after grief and aaxiety 
come joy aad consolation). That is how the Whits Russian com- 
memoration festivals (chavtury) are celebrated.’ 

For the student of comparative culture, however, 
this rustic play with cabbage-heads is fundament- 
ally the same as the spectaculum admirandum 
which took place at the funeral of Attila, or the 
games at the pyre of Patroclus. 

(e) The feeding of beggars. — In conclusion, we 
may mention the wide-spread custom, inthe White 
Russian service of the dead, of showing kindness 
to beggars on this occasion. 

‘Without them no single funeral or commemoration festival 
takes place. They take the place of the priest on this occasion. 
Their soags, prayers, and religious poems are regarded as & 
sufficient equivalent, and one very advantageous to their 
pockets.’ ‘The beggars, knowing that at hurials they ars 
treated to food and drink, and receive bountiful gifts, stream 
together to them in crowds from all directions’ (S.! pp. 507, 527). 

The reason for this is perhaps to be found in the 
fact that beggars, i.e. cripples, the blind, the lame, 
and especially the weak-minded and idiots, being 
exceptions to the normal course of nature, have in 
the thought of primitive man something super- 
natural, and thus ‘sacred,’ about them, on account 
of which they can be regarded as representatives 
of the summoned souls of the dead ancestors. It 
mey also be owing to this idea that on Slavonic 
soil (cf. A. Brückner, ‘Polnisch-lateinische Pre- 
digten des XV Jahrhunderts, Archw für slav. 
Phil. xiv. 183 ff.) the spirits of the dead are often 
thought of as ubože (O. Slav. ubodije), i.e. ‘poor 
little men’ (‘dzmonibus sacrificia offerunt, qua 
dicuntur vbosthye, remantes seu derelinquentes eis 
residuitates ciborum quinta feria post cenam’), 
We are therefore inclined to believe that in this 
feeding of beggars at the White Russian festivals a 
Penta custom is preserved which in India, as we 

ave already seen, the clergy had turned to their 
own account, by actually making it a rule that 
the pious should feed and clothe whole bands of 
Brahmans at the $räddhas. The service which is 
rendered to the Brahmans is really rendered to the 
ancestors. 

(e) THE GENERAL SIGNIFICANCE, FOR THE HIS- 
TORY OF CULTURE, OF THE WORSHIP OF THE 
DEAD IN PRIMITIVE TIMES.—It is not asserting 
too much to say that the entire social organization 
of primitive times rests in the last resort on 
ancestor-worship. Its practice falls, in the first 
place, on the sons, and then un the more distant 
telatives of the deceased. In this connexion we 
find, among some of the individual peoples, de- 
finite circles of relatives: among the venient the 
sapinda, or ‘ cake-companions’; among the Greeks, 
the dyxicreis, or ‘nearest’; among the Romans, the 
propinqui sobrino tenus, ‘the relatives as far as the 
sobrinus’; and it is not improbable that even in 
primitive times there existed a notion of such a 
close kinship, the members of which were, in the 
first instance, under an obligation to present the 
sacrifice of the dead to their common ancestors, 
In his Reallex. der indogerm. Altertumskunde (see 
art. ‘Erbschaft’) the present writer has sought to 
prove that these ‘next of kin’ in primitive times 
were covered by the conception of the Indian 
sapinda-relationship, and included these persons 
who had in common father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather, or one of these ancestors, while in the 
case of the Gr. ayxırreis and the Lat. propingui 
sobrino tenus the purely agnate relatives mentioned 
above were, in the performance of the duties of 
mourning, early joined by cognati and even affines. 
But in any case they must have been originally the 
same persons to whom belonged, besides the offering 
of the sacrifice to the dead, the right of inheritance 
and the obligation of blood revenge. Thus worship 
of the dead and inheritance appear everywhere in 
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closest connexion with each other. In India, such 
expressions as ‘to be one’s heir’ and ‘to give the 
funeral feast to somebody’ (Skr. d@yddd, ‘sharer,’ 
their,’ and sapinda, ‘sharer in the sacrificial 
cake’) are often synonymous. The same holds in 
Greece, where, as late as his own time, the orator 
Isæus (vi. 51) could say: ‘ Which of the two alterna- 
tives is Jaw, that the son of this woman, or this 
son of the sister of Philoctemon, whom he has 
adopted, elva: kAnpovöuov kal eml rà pvhpara levar 
yeduevoy kal evayıovvra?’ In Rome the principle of 
the jus pontificum is accepted, nulla hereditas sine 
sacris, but among the old Teutons also the idea 
must have prevailed that worship of the dead and 
inheritance were identical conceptions. 

Linguistic proofs of this are supplied hy the Old Norge ex- 
pressions: erfa, (1) ‘to honour with a funeral feast,’ (2) ‘to 
inherit’; erft, ‘inheritance’; er/da-öldr, ‘a funeral feast’; 
erf, ‘a wake,’ ‘funeral feast’; erfingi, erfi-vördr (A.B. enfe- 
weard), ‘an heir’; erfi-öl, ‘a wake,’ ‘funeral feast.’ 

This alliance of worship and property was, 
at the same time, the real ei and offensive 
alliance of primitive times, inasmuch as on it, in the 
first resort, the duty of blood revenge (cf. Schrader, 
Reallex., art. ‘Blutrache’) fora murdered or wounded 
companion devolved; and since in those ancient 
times, in which as yet there was no State, but only 
families, clans, and tribes, it was simply this institu- 
tion of blood revenge that afforded mankind that 

rotection which in historical times the laws and 
institutions of the State guarantee, the extraor- 
dinary significance of ancestor-worship and the 
circle of relations based upon it again becomes, from 
this point of view, quite apparent. 

But whether it was a question of offering the sacri- 
fice to the dead, the entrance of the heir into pos- 
session, or the performance of the duties of blood 
revenge, it was always on the sons, in the first in- 
stance, that the man based his hope. This explains 
the ardent desire for sons which appears undis- 
guised in the prayers to the gods, and especially to 
those ancestor-spirits who had charge of the welfare 
of the family (cf. O. Schrader, Reallex., art. 
‘Kinderreichtum’). There was no special desire 
for daughters, who were unfitted to offer sacrifice to 
the dead, and were employed only in the lamentation 
services (see above, p. 19f.). But sons who are 
to be fitted to perform these religious and social 
duties cannot even in primitive times be begotten 
of any woman indiscriminately ; they must, on the 
contrary, be born of a wife who has been solemnly 
brought into the husband’s house in compliance 
with the sacred customs (ef. Reallex., art. ‘ Heirat’). 
It follows further from this, that in primitive 
times marriage was regarded as an unavoidable 
necessity, and bachelorhood as an almost un- 
thinkable self-contradiction. So intense was 
this feeling, that, as we have already seen, 
the unmarried dead man was even after his death 
married to a wife for the life to eome, with the 
observance of the full marriage ritual (ef. on this 
O. Schrader, Die Schwiegermutter und der Hage- 
stolz, Brunswick, 1904, and Totenhochzeit, Jena, 
1904). 

4. The realms of the dead.—As the primitive 
Aryans lived together in families and clans (cf. 
Reallex., artt. ‘Familie’ and ‘Sippe’), we may 
assume that they buried their dead in families and 
clans. In Rome each gens had the use of a common 
sepulerum, and also in Greece the individual groups 
of related ofko: were bound together by common 
place of interment (xowdy priya) (cf. Marquardt, 

rivatleben der Römer, 1879-82, p. 353 ; and Rohde, 
Psyche?, i. 229, note 3). In the North, expressions 
like O. Nor. etthaugar, ‘hill of the tribe’ (ætt, 
‘family,’ ‘tribe’) and Russ. dial. roditeliskoje 
město, ‘cemetery,’ properly ‘ place of the ancestors’ 
(on Russ. roditeli, ‘ancestors,’ see above, p. 23), 
point to the same custom, which is also confirmed 
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by many facts of early historical research (cf. 
Leallex., art. ‘Friedhof, and M. Much, Mitteil- 
ungen der anthrop. Gesell, in Wien, xxxvi. 90). 

Public roads and paths were places at which these 
tribal graves were by preference wont to be laid 
out, perhaps because they were in this way most 
visible to the eye, or perhaps because in ancient 
times roads and paths were regarded at the same 
time as boundary lines between the separate dis- 
triets, which were in this way both made obvious 
and proteeted by the sacred remains of the an- 
eestors. The custom is especially well attested in 
Rome and Greece (cf. Marquardt, p. 351, and 
I. Müller, Die gricchischen Privataltertumer*, 1893, 
p. 221) as well as in India (cf. p. 26) ; but accordin 
to Nestor’s Chronicle (ed. Milllosich, p. 7) the ola 
Slavonic Radimices, Vjati¢i, and Séverjanes laid the 
ashes of their dead in a small vessel and placed this 
na stolpé (‘upon a pillar’) beside the roads (ef. Kotl- 
jarevskij, op. cit. p. 128, who also refers to the 
fact that the Czech hranice has, in addition to 
the meaning ‘boundary,’ the significations of 
*burial-mound’ and ‘funeral-pyre’). 

At these tribal cemeteries, situated at the sides 
of roads and paths, the souls of the dead were 
supposed in primitive times to dwell in the depth 
of the earth and in the neighbourhood of their 
graves. But as in the course of historical develop- 
ment (ef. Reallex., artt. ‘Stamm’ and ‘ Staat’) the 
families and clans of primitive times gradu- 
ally increased to larger political unities, ruled 
over by kings, the idea became more and more 
natural of localizing the deceased in real realms of 
the dead, situated usually at a great distance, 
either in the heavens or on the earth, and governed 
by powerful rulers. Then, as the distinction be- 
tween good and evil was more clearly recognized 
and, owing to the authority of influential priestly 
castes, obtained a religious significance (cf. on this 
below, II. 5), it became usual to distinguish in 
these newly created realms of the dead places of 
enjoyment for the ‘good’ and places of punish- 
ment for the ‘ wicked.’ 

Among the Aryans the following are the most 
important of these realms of the dead. The 
Indians, leaving the older primitive ideas (above, 
p. 23) out of account, thought of the kingdom of 
the blessed as in the heavens under the sovereignty 
of the first human pair, Yama and Yami, whose 
names reeur in an almost identical form in the 
Iranian Yima, proving this twin pair to be a com- 
mon Indo-Iranian idea. It is a contested question 
whether, along with this heaven, there was also 
in Vedic times the conception of a ‘hell’ (cf. 
Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 530 ff. ; 
Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 169f.). Among the 
Greeks, there stands as the central point of their 
belief in immortality the dark, because under- 

round, world of “Acéys. Its entrance is reached 

y a long voyage over the ocean to the land of 
the Cimmerians, and the grove of Persephone 
(details in Rohde?, i. 53 ff.). Deep down beneath 
it lies Téprapos (JZ. viii. 13), a place of punishment 
for the wicked (Od. xi. 576). For a few elect 
*HAdowwr (Od. iv. 561 ff.) is appointed—a plain at 
the Western border of the world, where ever- 
lasting spring reigns. The only thing the Romans 
had to place over against these poetical pictures, 
which at a later date passed also into Italy, was 
their Orens, which is lacking in every character- 
istic trait. 

“The Romans did not possess a conception of the continuance 
of life and of retribution after death, or of the form of existence 


in the realm of the shades which was invested with any lively 
imagination’ (Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Römer, p. 
192). 


if we turn northwards, we find, in the first 
place, among the T'eraı üdavarifovres, ‘the Getes who 
regard themselves as immortal’ (Herod. iv. 93), 
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a kingdom of the dead belonging to the god 
Zá potis or DeBedditis, to whom it was customary to 
send a messenger every five years, by throwing a 
man upwards and then receiving him on lances 
and so piercing him to death. e have already 
(above, 25°) made the acquaintance of the 
Lithuanian god of the dead Vielona, beside whom 
there anit a Lettic Wella måte. In all the Teu- 
tonic languages there is, as an ancient designation 
ot the realm of the dead, the common expression 
Goth. kalja, Old Nor. hel, A.S. heil, 0.H.G. 
hella, which only in the Old Norse (Hel) developed 
into a name for the goddess of the dead. The 
idea of Valhöll is also confined to the north. 
Among the common people it was in all prohahility 
only a name for a home of the dead, but by means 
of the poetry of the Sealds it became a paradise 
of warriors under the rule of Odin. In Anglo- 
Saxon we find for Paradise the unusual expression 
neorena-wong. It remains for us to mention the 
expression raj (Lith. rojus, Lett. raja) common to 
all Slavonic languages, which even in pagan times 
must have denoted some paradise-like dwelling of 
the dead. But it is impossible to prove the 
existence of a pagan word, such as Old Slav. pikid, 
for the idea of ‘hell.’ 

If we glance over these expressions for realms 
of the dead and their rulers, we see that they are 
formations of the separate languages, and etymo- 
logically tolerably clear. The Gr. “Acdys must be 
derived from an original *4-Fida, ‘place of invisi- 
bility?’ (Lat. videre, Gr. Fıöeiv), and then, by being 
made masculine (cf. vearlas, “young man’: *vearla, 
t youth’), came to denote the ruler of the under 
world. The case is similar with the Goth. halja, 
etc. (=Lat. celare), ‘place of concealment,’ origin- 
ally, in all probability, simply the grave (cf. 
A.B. byrgan, ‘to bury,’ byrgels, O.L.G. burgisli, 
‘tomb’); as also the Lat. orcus (cf. above, p. 17°) 
should most likely be compared with the Goth. 
atrahi, ‘sepulchral cave.’ A.S. neorzna-wong has 
lately been interpreted by A. Leitzmann (Beiträge 
2. Gesch. d. deutschen Sprache u. Lit. xxxii. 1) as 
‘meadow of the powers of the under world’ (*neor- 
sena, *nerb-iska, Nerthus, ‘terra mater,’ Gr. 
véprepot, ‘the powers of the under world’; otherwise 
F. Kluge, Zeitschr. für deutsche Wortforschung, 
viii. 144; Uhlenbeck, Beiträge, xxxii, 1). Perhaps 
we may also venture an explanation of the Getie 
god of the dead, Teßexeitıs. There was an Old 
Slavic root gyb, gib, ‘dwé\\upar’ (Old Russ., e.g., 
gybelt; Russ. gibelt, ‘destruction,’ ‘loss’). Thus 
the language would point to a meaning for TeßeAtifis 
such as Galuwy rv droAAvuevwv (Herodot. iv. 94: 
otre dmodvnakeiv Ewurods voultouct, lévai re Tov &TOANÓ- 
pevov mapa Zddpokw daluova, of è arv ròv aùròv 
rodrov voulfovoi TeßeXeitw). However, the group 
Lith. Vielona (*Velönis), Old Nor. Yalhell, and 
Gr. ’HAVeiov (*Fndtotov) may possibly rest on a pre- 
historic connexion. The first part of both of the 
first two words is undoubtedly the Lith. wäles, 
‘spirits of the dead,’ Old Nor. vair, A.S. wel, 
‘the dead on the battlefield,’ O.H.G. wal, wuol, 
‘strages, ‘clades,’ so that Vielona is the ‘deus 
animarum, as is also explained in the Lithuanian 
tradition, while Vaiholl signifies ‘the hall of the 
dead.” As regards the Gr. ’HXictoy (redlov), it is 
usually derived—even by E. Rohde (Psyche ?, i. 76, 
footnote 1)—from everis, Acicouat, etc., and inter- 
preted as ‘the land of the departed.’ But in this 
etymology the fact is overlooked that the root 
éevd in Greek signifies ‘to arrive’ rather than 
‘to depart’; and as a ‘land of those who have 
arrived’ obviously gives no satisfactory explana- 
tion of "HAdvciov, the connexion of the Greek word 
with the Lith. wéés, ‘ spirits of the dead,’ suggested 
by A. N. Veselovskij (Trans. of the Department 
for the Russ. Lang. and Lit. of the St. Petersburg 
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Acad. [Russ.), xlvi. p. 287 ff.), seems worthy of 
consideration. But, of course, we have hefore us 
in the case of Vielona, Valholl, and *Hdvstov, 
independent formations of the individual lan- 
guages, so that all that follows from the series 
quoted is, in the end, no more than the existence 
of an Aryan root *vel-, *vol-, *vél- in the sense of 
‘souls of the departed.’ Thus there is a total 
want of points of connexion to justify the assump- 
tion that even in the primitive Aryan times realms 
of the dead, like those mentioned above, were 
believed to exist. All the linguistic comparisons 
from which people were wont at an earlier date te 
draw conclusions as to the existence of such primi- 
tive ideas—as, e.g., Gr. Kepßepos=Skr. Sarvara, 
sabala (a name of an Indian dog of the dead); Gr. 
Tdprapos=Skr. taldtala (at a later date the name 
of a definite hell); Gr. ‘Epuelas (as leader of the 
dead)=Skr. sdraméya (used of the dogs in the 
Indian world of the dead); Gr. Mivws (as ruler of 
the dead)=Skr. mdnu, and other similar compari- 
sons—belong to the realm of beliefs that have long 
ago been given up by modern philology, as has 
heen shown above (p. 13). Even the alleged agree- 
ments as to the matter in this sphere—as, e.g., that 
a certain resemblance is to be found between the 
Gr. Kepßepos and the two prenen and spotted 
dogs of Yama who guard the path’—do not turn 
out to be capable of convincing proof (cf. O. 
Gruppe, Die griechischen Kulte und Mythen, i. 113; 
E. Rohde, Psyche?, i. 304, footnote 2; Oldenberg, 
Die Religion des Veda, p. 538). 

Thus we helieve that the idea of actual realms 
of the dead, situated at a great distance from the 
praves of the deceased, belongs to the individual 

evelopment of the separate Aryan races, although 
this development may have taken place in pre- 
historic epochs. In the same way, it seems to us 
that it was also in the separate development of the 
individual peoples that the custom originated of 
burning the corpse and sending away the soul 
(which was Taek of as ‘ smoke’) to a distant land 
by means of the smoke of the funeral-pyre—a 
custom which, as we have shown above, stands in 
intimate connexion with this idea of a distant 
realm of the dead. If the first practice of crema- 
tion arose from still more primitive ideas—as, e.g., 
from the wish to free the hving from the pollution 
which was threatened by the dead, or to keep 
back, by means of fire, evil spirits from the hod 
of the beloved dead—still it cannot be Penne 
that the conception of the flame as a female guide 
of the soul into a distant realm of the dead was 
one which, in the course of time, rose more and 
more clearly into prominence. This is most un- 
mistakably the case in India, where, in an ex- 
tremely realistic manner, the assurance is added, 
in the way of comfort, that at the cremation the 
male organ does not burn, and that there are 
many women-folk in the heavenly world (Olden- 
herg, op. cit., pp. 544, 536). In Homer the only way 
to Hades is over the funeral-pyre, but the elect are 
‘translated’ into Elysium, even when still alive. 
Among the Gauls (Diodorus Siculus, v. 28) it wag 
usual at a cremation to lay letters on the funeral- 
pyre, addressed tothe departed relatives. These 
were supposed to be carried along with the soul of the 
cremated dead into the realm of the shades. But 
a Russian expresses himself most unreservedly as 
to the real purpose of cremation in the case of the 
funeral of a Russian merchant described by Ibn 
Fosslan (see above, pp. 17, 22): 

‘Ye Arabs are indeed a stupid people: ye take him who is 
the best heloved and most highly honoured of men and cast him 
into the earth, where the creeping beasts and worms feed on 


him. We, on the other hand, burn him in an instant, so that 
he goes directly, without delay, into Paradise.’ 


The oldest abode, therefore, in which the spirits 
of the ancestors dwell is the earth, the same earth 
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to whose bosom the farmer commits the seed; and 
accordingly we are not surprised if the gods of the 
earth who gradually emerge among the different 

eoples rule over the sonls of the dead that are 
aid in the earth as well as over the seed which 
pang up out of the earth. This is true, in the 

rst place, of the Mother Earth herself, of the 
Greek Tata (Rohde, i. 208), and of the Latin Tellus 
(Wissowa, Archiv für Religionswissenschaft, vii. 47), 
while among the Lithuanians Žemyna (cf. Lett. 
Semmes måte, Lith. Z2m& ‘earth,’ Thrac. Zeuein 
‘earth-goddess’) is on the one hand a goddess of 
blessing for field and house, and on the other hand 
sacrifices are offered to her at the festival of the 
dead. In this connexion the attempt has been 
made by the writer of the present article (Reallex. 
p. 870) to interpret the Greek Persephoneia as the 
‘killing of the seed,’* and the Latin Feronia as 
the ‘ bringing of the seed.’ 

II. WORSHIP OF THESKY AND OTHER NATURAL 
PHENOMENA— ‘THE HEAVENLY ONES.’— Intro- 
duction.—If we have so far succeeded in presenting 
the fundamental features of the Aryan worship of 
the dead, sometimes even to very trifling details 
in its development, we have owed this above all else 
to the Litu-Slavic tradition, by means of which we 
were enabled fully to understand the conditions 

revalent among other Aryan races, which were 

oth incompletely attested and (as e.g. among the 
Indians) transformed by priestly refinements. It 
is natural, therefore, to ask whether it will not be 
possible in the same way to understand the funda- 
mental character of the Aryan religion as a whole. 
For this task it will unfortunately be necessary, 
owing to the facts noticed above (p. 14), to leave 
almost entirely out of account in the meantime 
the history of the religion of the pagan Slavs, and 
to confine ourselves to a consideration of the 
conditions prevalent among the Lithuanian Prus- 
sians, regarding which, fortunately, we have much 
fuller information. We may begin the subject 
with some general descriptions, supplied by trust- 
worthy authorities, of the pagan beliefs about God 
obtaining among these peoples. First of all we 
may mention Peter of Dusburg, the editor of the 
first Prussian Chronicle (1326). 

*Prutheoi noticiam dei noa habuerunt. Quis simplices 
tuerunt, eum ratione comprehendere noo potuerunt, et quis 
literss oon habueruat, immo in scripturis ipsum speculari noa 
poterant. . . . Et quia sic deum aon cogaoveruat, ideo coatigit, 
quod errando omnem cresturam pro deo coluerunt, scilicet 
solem, lunam et stellas, tonitrua, volatilis, quadrupedia etiam, 
usque sd bufonem. Habuerunt etiam lucos, campos et squas 


sacras, sic quod secare sut agros colere vel piscari susi non 
fueraat in sisdem ’ (Scriptores rerum Prussicarum, i. 53). 

We may compare with Peter of Dusburg’s state- 
ment the following passage from the Chron. ord. 
Theut. of Blumenan (Scriptores rerum Prussicarum, 
i. 53, note 1): 

*Horum (tbe Prussians) ritus sicut s Christisns religione 
alienus, ita ab omni humanitate remotus fuit. Ipsi namque 
prisco gentilitatie errore imbuti omaem ornatum cali atque 
terre sdoraates nounullas silvas adeo sacres esse srbitrabaatur 
ut nec ligns iacidere nec vetustate quidem deiectas arbores 
inibi abducere permittebant.’ p s č 

Later but still more characteristic testimonies 
regarding the Litu-Prussian conditions are sup- 
plied by the report of a Jesuit missionary who 
at the beginning of the l7th cent. travelled all 
through Polish Livonia: 

‘Hi vsrios deos babent, slium cali, slium terre, quibus alii 
subsunt, ut dii piscium, agrorum, frumentorum, hortorum, 
pecorum, equorum, vaccarum sc singularium aecessitatum 
proprios’ (cf. Usener, Götternamen, p. 109). Of. Helmoldi 
Chronica Slavorum, i. p. 163, ed. Pertz: ‘Inter multiformis 
deorum numina, quibus arva sdvas tristitiss stque voluptates 
attribuunt, noa ditfiteatur uaum in celis ceteris imperitantem.’ 


* bepoeddyn, ete. ; ppor” 4 Tav dpyaiwy Oey rpodyj, Hes.; dypis’ 
À tpopy eov, A aad NET also Hoops, Waldbäume 
und Kulturpjlanzen, Strassburg, 1905, p. 360); Feronia, 
Färönia, Férénia, acc. to W. Maanhardt, Wald- und Feldkuite, 
Berlin, 1875-7, ii. 328: far (=düpov, *bhers-), ‘spelt’; for 
another view of Feronia cf. W. Schulze, Eigennamen, 
Berlin, 1904, p. 165. 
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With these genera] characteristics of the Litu-Prussian 
religion the gods and god-names of the Lithuanians and Prus- 
siang themselves correspond well. We have information about 
these from men like Jan Menecius (Meletius, Malecki, see above, 
pp. 17, 19), Math. Stryikowski (Kronika Polska, Litewska, 
Pruska, Moskowiewska, Tatarska, Rghg. bei Osterberg, in. 
Jakob Laskowski (in Lasicius,* de Diis Samagitarum, Basel, 
1615), Matthæus Prætorius (Delicie Prussice oder Preussische 
Schaubühne, completed about 1698, edited, with verbatim ex- 
tracts from the MS, by William Pierson, Berlin, 1871). 

If we attempt to emphasize what is really 
characteristic in these Prusso-Lithuanian con- 
ceptions of the gods, it is evidently to be found in 
the fact that, for all phenomena of nature and life, 
for all undertakings and conditions of mankind, 
in fact even for every section or act of these which 
was at all prominent, individual gods (Sondergétéer, 
‘special gods,’ as H, Usener has aptly named them) 
were created, who, at least as a general rule, may 
be said to remain within the limits of the concep- 
tion to which they owe their origin. 

It, in order to demonstrate this by an example, we siagle out 
8 particular province of culture, as, e.g., cattle-breeding, which 
evidently occupied s prominent place in the life of the Litu- 
Prussians, we have, to begin with, s god who looks after 
cattle in general (Sutvaras), then a goddess who looks after 
their propagation (Gotha), a god who sttends to the feeding 
(Szericzius), another taking care of the pasture lands (Ganjklos 
dévas). la addition to these, there are ‘special gods' concerned 
with the oxen (Baubis), the horses (Ratainicza), the sheep 
Eratinis), the swiae (Krukis and Kremata), the poultry 
Swieczpunescyunnis d&vos), the bees (Bicziu birbullis, Austheia, 

‘rokorimos), the calves (Karvaitis), the young pigs (Priparszas), 
and there is evea a divinity that reveals itself in one of the 
most horrible plagues of the farmer, the fly pest (Musi bir- 
biks). We should meet with the same phenomenon if we 
examined closely the realms of nature or other spheres of 
civilization, agriculture, the home, family life, etc. 

Long ago it was observed that this fundamental 
feature of the Litu-Prussian conception of the 
gods recurs on Aryan soil with amazing accu- 
racy in the Old Roman religion. This comes before 
our notice most obviously in the list of gods which 
wie in the so-called /ndigitamenta, t.e. priestly 
collections of forms of prayer to be used on the 
most varied oceasions, which are known to us in 
the main from the attacks of the Church Fathers 
on the Antiquitates rerum divinarum of Varro, 
who drew his materials from these Indigitamenta. 
Now, although the fixing of these names of gods in 
definite classes (di nuptiales, di agrestes, etc.) t may 
have been already undertaken by the Pontifices, or 
for the first time by Varro, and although many of 
these names of deities may at first have been placed 
in that particular class owing to the interpretation 
of Varro, which was doubtless often wrong, still 
it is quite certain that in these Indigitamenta, 
and therefore in the Roman cult, there must have 
been a great number of individual gods exactly 
resembling in their nature the Litu-Prussian 
deities : 

‘Sed et alii suat præteres (če. besides the great gods of the 
cult, whose names also stand ia the Indigitamenta) dei com- 
piures hominum vitam pro sua quisque pertione admiaiculaates, 
quos volentem cognoscere indigitameatorum libri satis edoce- 
bunt’ (Censorinus). 


*Ct. Joh. Lasicii Poloni de Diis Samagitarum libellus, 
ed. by W. Mannhardt, witb additions by A. Bielenstein, Rigs, 
1868; ‘Die Baltica des Libellus Lasicki: Untersuchungen zur 
litauiscbea Mythologie,’ by Theodor R. von Grieaberger la 
Archiv für slavische Philologie, xviii. 1ff., aad A. Brückaer, 
‘Litauische Götternamen,’ 7b. xxii. 569. The last-mentioned 
scholar raises doubts as to the trustworthiness of Laskowski, 
the maia source of Lasicki. He bolds, among other things, that 
the Lithuanisa deities Gabie, Polengahia, snd Matergabia men- 
tioned by Laskowski to Lasicki sre simply mutdations of tbe 
Christian saint Agatha, the patroness of fire (Polengabia, ‘the 
Agstha of the hearth’; cf. Lith. peléné, ‘fire-place,’ Matergabia, 
‘Mother Agatha’). All this may be quite right in itself, but 
we sre aot justified oa that account in doubting the good faith 
of Laskowski. What must be regarded ss primitive amoug tbe 
Lithuaniaas, as we shall see more fully below, is the attempt 
and the ability to form sepsrate gods, but aot all the separate 
names and forms of these gods themselves. Why should aot s 
Christiano saint in earlier times have strayed into their midst? 
However, ia the followiag discussion aames of gode mentioned 
only by Laskowski-Lasicius will he noted ss such. 

+ Cf. Wissows, ‘Echte und falsche ‘‘Sondergétter” in der 
römischen Religion’ ia Ges. Abh, zur römischen Religions- und 
Stadtgeschichte, Munich, 1904, p. 804 ff. 
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The important thing, however, is that these great 
gods of the cult themselves, as we know them 
particularly from the fixed or movable festivals 
which were devoted to them, are essentially, even 
in the earliest historical times, or at least in the 
earliest period we can read with certainty, nothing 
else than ‘special gods.’ If we take, e.g., the sphere 
of agriculture, which lay at the foundations of old 
Roman culture, sowing is represented by Saturnus, 
harvest by Consus and Ops, growth by Ceres, 
blossom by Flora, fruit by Pomona, failure of crops 
by Robigus—all of them deities who, according to 
the information supplied by the stone-calendar, 
had special feasts, or special priests and feasts, at 
their disposal (cf. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus, 
p. 21). If we may judge from pictures in the 
circus, there were worshipped along with Consus, 
the god of harvest, the three goddesses Seia, 
Segetia, and Tutilina, who had power over the 
seeds heneath and ahove the ground (Wissowa, op. 
zit. p. 195). 

In addition to these, there are tbe twelve gods who were 
invoked by the flamen at the sacrum Cereale : Vervactor (for 
the fallow plonghing), Redarator (for tbe second ploughing), 
Imporcitor (for the drawiug of the furrow), Znsitor (for the 
sowing), Obarator (for the grubbing), Occator (for the harrow- 
ing), Sarritor (for the hoeing), Subruncinator (for the weeding), 
Messor (for the moine) Convector (for the gathering), Conditor 
(ior the storing), and Promitor (for the delivery of the grain), 
while from the report of Varro could be added a god of manuring 
(Sterculinus), and several more (cf. especially Peter, ‘ Indigita- 
menta’ in Roscher). 

A remarkable fact regarding these old Roman 
names of gods is that sometimes there seem to 
appear in them chronologically different strata of 
one and the same idea. Thus Insitor (and at 
the same time Sator) is at the sacrum Cereale 
the ‘sower’; Conditor is the ‘storer.’? The same 
meaning is in all probability in the names of the 
old gods of the cult Saturnus (Seturnus) and 
Consus, which are probably connected etymo- 
logically with serere and condere (Wissowa, pp. 
169, 166). In the same way, Janus (Wissowa, 
p. 96) originally was simply the god of the doors 
(tanua), Just as in the Lithuanian religion there 
was a god of the well, Szuddinnis (Lith. szulings, ‘the 
well’), or a god of the hath-broom, Szlotrazys 
(Lith. szZütraäis, ‘hroom-stump’). After higher 
ideas, such as the concept of the deity as a god of 
the beginning (entrance), were blended with the 
idea of Janus, a renewal of this idea took place. 
This renewal we find in the gods of the Indigi- 
tamenta: Forulus, ‘god of the doors,’ and 
Cardea, ‘ goddess of the hinges.’ 

If in the preceding account we have placed the 
Litu-Prussian and the old Roman gods on the 
same stage of development in the history of 
religion, we do not mean to say that the figures 
which belong to these two groups represent common 

re-historic formations, even in cases where these 
figures exactly correspond to each other in their 
nature, as is the case, 29: with the Lith. Gabjau- 
jes, ‘ god of the harns’= Lat. Consus ; Lith. Tartois 
kibirksztü, ‘god of fire’=Lat. Stata mater (Wis- 
sowa, p. 185); Lith. Perdoytus, ‘god of merchants’ 
=Lat. Mercurius ; Lith. Pizius (Lasicius), ‘ god of 
sexual intercourse’=Lat. Mutunus Tutunus (Wis- 
sowa, p. 195), etc. What can be proved to be 
pre-historic is rather the mere capacity and the 
tendency to form into a divinity every conception 
in nature or in culture which was of significance 
for primitive man, and to maintain the gods who 
were thus created for a longer or shorter period in 
their original sphere. 

‘The greater part of H. Usener’s standard work 
(Götternamen) is devoted to proving that the 
same tendency was operative in the formation of 
the Greek gods, that here too the great personal 
gods were evolved from special ae resembling 
those of the Romans and Lithuanians. This 


book also shows (cf. p. 116 ff.) how, even under 
the rule of the Christian Church, the same primi- 
tive and deeply-rooted longing for separate gods 
lived on in the worship of the saints, who, just like 
the gods of the Indigitamenta, could he rightly 
designated as ‘dei hominum vitam pro sua quisque 
portione adminiculantes.’ But how do matters 
stand in this connexion with the religion of the 
ancient Teutons? ‘It is impossible,’ says F. 
Kauffmann in his Deutsche Mythologie? (Stuttgart, 
1893), p. 40, Eng. tr. Northern Mythology, London, 
1903, p. 31, ‘to prove in the oldest Teutonic re- 
ligion the existence of more than three male divini- 
ties; and a triad of gods is usually ascribed to the 
Teutons by the historiographers of later times. 
The names given are Mercury, Juppiter, and Mars, 
names which really denote the Teutonic gods 
Wodan, Donar, and Ziu. With them is asso- 
ciated a goddess originally the great all-mother 
Earth, the beloved of the gods, and as such called 
by the name of Freia.’ Certainly, if this state- 
ment is correct, and it expresses the opinion 
current among the German mythologists, there 
would hardly be room for ‘special gods’ in the 
religion of the ancient Teutons. But how then 
is it to be explained that even Procopius found 
among the Heruliansa moħùs Gedy 6uthos; and when 
Jordanis (ch. xi.) relates of the Goth Dicenus: 
‘elegit ex eis tunc nobilissimos prudentioresque 
viros, quos theologiam instruens numina quedam 
et sacella venerari iussit, what else can be meant 
than that that ruler was the first to choose some 
few State-gods out of the crowd of existing deities? 
Or is it possible to regard the numerous gods, and 
especially goddesses, which the Roman inscriptions 
exhibit—a Thingsus, Requalivahanus, Halamardus, 
Magusanus, Saxanus, etc., or a Tanfana, Nerthus, 
Baduhenna, Nehalennia, Hludana, Garmangabis, 
Haiva, Vagdavercustis, Harimella, etc.—as all 
being different forms of the names and ideas of 
those chief gods or goddesses? When only the 
Roman gods Juppiter, Mars, Mercury, and Hercules 
appear as Roman equivalents of the Teutonic 
world of gods, isit not natural to suppose the reason 
of this to lie in the fact that the people who tirst 
hrought news about the Teutonic gods to Rome 
were soldiers and merchants? The former of these 
classes—in addition to Juppiter Optimus Maximus, 
who was worshipped by all in common—honoured 
especially the god Mars, the latter Mercury and 
Hercules (as the guardian of measure and weight; 
cf. Wissowa, p. 227, 231), and accordingly these 
classes sought with special fondness their favourite 
guardian gods on the barbarian Olympus—and 
found them too. But none of these questions can 
he disposed of briefly, and accordingly we cannot 
settle them here. In any case, however, no suh- 
stantial objection from the standpoint of Teu- 
tonic religion* can be raised against the view 
that the craving, which is strikingly prominent 
in the Litu- Prussian and ancient Roman 
religion, for an endless variety of ‘special gods’ 
representing all sides of the life of nature and 
culture is to be regarded as a primitive Aryan 
characteristic. What confronts us here, however, 
as the oldest of the old is in reality nothing else 
than the phenomenon which anthropologists have 
called ‘animism,’ z.e. ‘the investing with life and 
the deifying of the inanimate.’ The extraordinary 
world-wide importance of this mode of thought 
for religious life has long heen recognized (cf. 
especially Tylor, Primitive Culture®, London, 1891). 
In elose connexion with this animism we see fur- 


* The same is true of the old Indian religion. Here, from 
primitive Indo-Iranian times onwards, the ever-growing ten- 
dency to form gods was kept in check by influential priests 
and priestly classes, who everywhere exercised the strongest 
awe on the development of great personal gods (cf. below. 
4b). 
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ther how, in the Aryan religions as well as every- 
where else, traces of a pronounced ‘fetishism’ 
remain. It cannot be doubted that the Aryans, 
like other races, once worshipped and prayed to 
trees and stumps, stones and animals, not only as 
symbols of divinity, hut as real embodiments of a 
divine anima. In the meantime it may be ad- 
visable to leave the proofs of this to he discussed 
in those sections which deal with the outward 
appearance and the oldest dwelling-place of the 
deity (below, 3 and 4c). 

In this way it may be said that in the Aryan 
world animism and fetishism form the first aud 
the oldest stage in the evolution of the history 
of religion. They are also to be traced in histori- 
ca] times, and are still to be detected at the present 
day. But it is likewise certain that even in 

rimitive Aryan times the beginnings of a higher 
‘orm of religion made their appearance. 

For although the countless numbers of ‘special 
gods’ presupposed as original are not at first to be 
regarded as differing qualitatively among them- 
selves, still it is natural to suppose that, just as 
the individual objects and conceptions which 
excited religious emotions were of different signifi- 
cance for mankind, so also the significance of 
the deities arising out of them would from the 
beginning be difierent, or would soon become so. 
And, in fact, we see how at a time when the 
Aryan peoples were still together, or were for the 
most part very close to each other, a class of 
beings became separated from the motley crowd of 
divinities, and appeared distinct from the other 
‘special gods.” These were designated by the list 
of primitive Aryan words already known to us: 
Skr. devd, Lat. deus, Lith. digwas, Ir. dta, Old 
Nor. tivar, nom. pl. 2.e. the ‘heavenly ones,’ 

These ‘heavenly ones’ will accordingly have to 
occupy the chief An in the following discussion, 
which will consist of five sections: (1) evidences 
of the significance of the ‘heavenly ones’ in the 
old Aryan religion, (2) their names, (3) their forms 
of manifestation, and the interpretation of them in 
riddle and myth, (4) their Wahn and (5) their 
relation to the morality of mankind. 

1. Evidences of the significance of the ‘heavenly 
ones’ in the old Aryan religion.—It is emphasized 
in the most unmistakable fashion, by unbiased 
authorities, with regard to the most diverse sections 
of the old Aryan racial territory, that the worshi 
of the sky and the powers of nature connected wit. 
it formed the real kernel of the primitive Aryan 
religions. 

This we have already seen ia the reports regardiag the 
Prussian Lithuanians* quoted abova (pro deo coluerunt, scilicet 


golem, lunam et stellas, tonitrua—omnem ornatum cli atque 
terre adorantes—varios deos habeat, alium celi, slium tarrm, 
quibus alii subsunt), 

This is still more clearly proved by Hərodotus (i. 181) 
with regard to the Persians: ayakyara pèv Kai voùs Kat 
Bwuoùs ovx Ev véuw morevuevovs löpverdar, aAAG Kat rois mordere 
pwpiny Emibepovar, as pev pol dorxde, are our avOpwrodudas 
évéuicay tous Geots xaramep of "EANN elvan of 8 voniloven 
Aci pay ert Ta bYyAdrara tv oùpéwv avaBaivovres Gucias Epdeıv, 
Tov Kixdov mävre Tov avpavot Aia Kakdovres: Gvovar 54 Radio te 
Kai geAjım Kal yj kai Tupi Kai Udarı Kal dvenouai Toro piv 54 
povvoraı Giovar apxnder, and the Scythians (iv. 59): Oeoùs mèr pov- 
vous roade iAdoxovrar, ‘loriny pèv uaAıora, émi dé Aia ze xal Thv 
vopitovres rhv Tüv tov Aids elva: yuvoixa, Cæsar reports regard- 
ing the Teutoas : ‘Germani multum ab hac (Gallorum) consuetu- 
ding differunt, nam negue druides habent, qui rebus divinis 
præsint, neque sacrificiis student, deorum numero eos solos 

ucunt, quos cernunt et quorum aperte oplbus iuvaatur : Solem 
et Vulcanum et Lunam, reliquos ns fama quldem acceperunt ' 
(de Bell. Gall. vi. 21). i 4 

At the head of this worship stands the sky 
itself: Skr. Dydus=Gr. Zevs, Lat. Diespiter, Jup- 
piter (Jü-piter=Zeü wdrep, an ancient vocative), 


* Of, in addition, Erasmus Stella, ‘de Borussim Antiquitat- 
Ibus’ il.,in Grynzus, Novus Orbis, Basel, 1637, p. 582: ‘Solem et 
Lunam deos omnium primos crediderunt, toaitrua fulgetrasque 
ex consensu gentium adorabaat, tempestates advertendas 
eitandasque precationibus dixerunt,’ 
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Old Nor. Tyr, O.H.G. Ziu.* The fundamental 
meaning of the term ‘sky’ is most clearly pre- 
served in the Vedic Dydus, while the Gr. Zevs and 
Lat. Juppiter on the one hand, and the Old Norse 
Tyr and 0.H.G. Ziu on the other, have developed 
into gods, conceived of as purely personal, the clas- 
sical words denoting the greatest eed of the sky, 
and the Teutonic the greatest god of war. The root 
from which the whole class of words is derived 
is Skr. div ‘to radiate,’ so that Aryan *dyéus 
(=Lat. dies, ‘day ’) indicated in the first place the 
sky as the bearer of the light of day, and thus one 
of the first of the more elevated religions ideas of 
the Aryans was connected with the light of day. 

The most violent natural phenomenon seen in 
the sky is the thunderstorm. From what has just 
been said regarding the fundamental signification 
of the Aryan ‘dyéus, as well as from what has 
been indicated above regarding the fundamental 
feature of the Aryan ict thd formation of 
‘special gods’—it follows that the primitive con- 
dition of things has been preserved by those Aryan 
languages which have formed special deities for 
the phenomenon of the thunderstorm and its 
accompanying manifestation, the thundercrash, 
which agitates most powerfully the feelings of 
mankind. This is the case particularly over the 
whole of Northern Europe. Thus the universal 
Teutonic name of the thunder-god, O.H.G. Donar, 
O.L.G. Thunar, O. Nor. Thorr, is nothing else 
than the term for thunder (Skr. standyati, ‘it 
thunders,’ Lat. tonat, tonitrus, A.S. pbunian, 
punor, O.H.G. donar). The common Celtic ex- 
pression for this natural power *torannos (Irish 
torann, Welsh tarann, Cornish taran, ‘thunder ’) 
is derived by metathesis from the same root. These 
Celtic forms led to the god (or goddess?) Taranis 
attested by Lucan (Phars. i. 445) and to forms 
which are found on inscriptions, such as Tapavdov 
(Dat.), Taranucus, Taranucnus. Along with these 
we have a form exactly corresponding to the Ten- 
tonic Donar, viz. Tanaros (cf. R. Much, ‘Der 
germanische Himmelsgott’ in Festschrift für 
Heinzel, p. 227). The names of the Lithuanian god 
of thunder, Perkunas (according to Menecius ‘ deus 
tonitruum ac tempestatum’), and of the Slavonic 
Perun, who was especially worshipped in Kiev, are 
obviously related to each other, but the exact 
nature of this relationship has not yet been 
determined. Both of them are used in their own 
languages as appellative terms for ‘thunder- 
storm,’ ‘thundercrash.’ The first of these two 
names has been connected (cf. H. Hirt, Indog. 
Forsch. i. p. 479) with the Old Norse Fjörgyn, the 
name of the mother of Thor, and with Parjanya, 
the rain- and thunder-god of the Vedas, AÑ these 
words have again been connected with the Lat. 
quercus, O.H.G. forha ‘oak,’ ‘fir’ (*perku), so 
that the meaning ‘he of the oak’ would result for 
Perkünas (cf. in Menecius: Putscetus, ‘deus qui 
sacros lucos tuetur,’ Lith. Puszaitis [from puszis, 
‘ pine tree ’}, ‘he of the ping tree’; ef. J. G. Frazer, 

arly History of the Kingship, 210). But the 
Skr. Parjdnya must for phonetie reasons be ex- 
cluded from this series (Skr, 7 is not=Lith. %), and 
after ali it may be better (especially in con- 
sideration of the clear and Be changes of 
meaning which occur in the Celtic Taranis and 
the Teutonie Donar), in the case of Perkünas 
and Perun to start from their appellative significa- 
tion.t Just asin the North of Europe, so also in 

* Bremer (Indogerm. Forschungen, iii. 301) has lately, on 
insufficleat grounds, the preseat writer thinks, separated tha 
Teutonlc words from *dyéus=Zevs and connected them with 
*deivos=deus. 

+ E. Lidén (Armenische Studien, Göteborg, 1908, p. 88) has 
recently discussed all these words. With us he derives tha 
Slav. perund and Lith. perkünas from the appellative significa- 
tioa ‘thunder,’ and places both words beside Old Slav. pera, 
pirati and Armen. hark-anem, aor. hari (cf. also Armen. orot 
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the Vedas, Dydus, the god of heaven, and Indra, 
the god of the thunderstorm (along with Parjanya) 
are carefully kept separate. In contrast to that, 
the Greek Zeus is god of the clear sky and thunder- 
god at the same time: 

Zeus ô' &Aax' oùpavby ebpiv Ev aldepı Kat veheAnaı (Il. xv. 192). 
In fact, titles of the god referring to the latter 
quality, such as vepednyepéra, Tepmırdpawvos, arepo- 
wyepera, xedavepys, Eplydouros, Epıßpenerns, dorepo- 
anrhs, äpyırepavvos, etc., exist in large numbers. 
On the other hand, the nat of Zeus, the old 
neuter plural eùpúora, ‘ wide-eye”’ (cf. above, rör 
körAov mávra Tod oùpavoð Ala xaddovres), which is hy 
far the most ancient of his titles, and takes us 
back to a long-forgotten epoch of the language, 
point: to the god as the bearer of the light of 

ay (cf. J. Schmidt, Pluralbildungen der indoger. 
Neutra, Weimar, 1889, p. 400). The same thing is 
to be found in the case of the Latin Juppiter as in 
the case of the Greek Zeus. In both instances, 
therefore, secondary developments and approxi- 
mations are evidently present. 

Further, the sun and the moon are unanimously 
mentioned, in the reports given above, as objects 
of worship among the tribes on the shores of the 
Baltic, the Persians, and the Teutons. 

The Aryan names of these are : 

The Sun: Skr. süvar (sürya aad svar, Av. hvar), Gr. aßéàios 
(Cret. Hes.), n<Acos, FAcos, Lat. sol, Goth, sauil, neut. (beside 
sunnö, fem.), Welsh heul, Old Pruss. sawle, Lith. sdule. 

The Dawn: Skr. ushds and usrd, Av. usah, Gr. nus, Hol. 
atws, Lat. aurora, Lith. auszra. 

The Moon: Skr. mâs, Av. méh, Gr. piv, Goth. ména, 
Lith. ment (in addition O. Lat. losna, Lat. lana, Armen. 
lusin; cf. Old Pruss. lauxnos, ‘ constellations’). 

All these and the related phenomena of the sky 
connected with light—Saulélé ‘the sun,’ Mén& or 
Menesölis ‘the moon,’ Auszrine ‘the morning 
star,’ Wakariné (also called Zevoruna) ‘the even- 
ing star,’ the stars (Lith. Zwaigzd) as a whole, 
over which Suaitxtiz rules, Auszra ‘the dawn’ 
(ef., in Lasicius, ‘ Ausca [for Auszrd] dea est radi- 
orum solis [vel occumbentis vel] supra horizontem 
ascendentis’), ete.—play, as will be seen further 
on, an exceptionally important part in the Prusso- 
Lithuanian religion and mythology. But even in 
the case of the neighbouring Teutons evidences 
of the prevalence of the worship of the sun and 
moon are by no means confined to the report 
of Cesar quoted above. Thus Tacitus (Ann. xiii. 
55) mentions a Teuton of the name of Boiocalus, 
of whom he says: ‘Solem deinde suspiciens et 
cetera sidera vocans, quasi coram interrogabat,’ 
and even as late as the 7th cent. the saintly 
Eligius preaches among the Franks: ‘Nullus 
dominos solem et lunam vocet neque per eos 
iuret.’ A deified sun is mentioned in the O.N. Sol 
and in the second Merseburg magic formula: 
Sinthgunt Sunna era suister. The history of the 
Teutonic names of the days of the week points to 
the same fact. If the analogy of the days of 
Ziu, Wodan, Donar, and Freia (A.S. tiwesdeg, 
wódnesdæg, þunresdæg, frigedæg)in itself as well 
as O.H.G. sunnûntag and mdnatag (=Lat. dies 
Solis and dies Lune, where Sol and Luna were 
regarded as highly sacred divinities, at least hy 
the Romans, who brought these days of the 
week to Germany) makes probable the existence 
of Teutonic gods and goddesses, in the same 
way the hypothesis of the worship of a heathen 

oddess Sunna is strengthened by the general 

est Teutonic formation A.S. sunnanaéfen= 
O.H.G. sunniin-dband. For as this combina- 
tion, whose original meaning (as in A.S.) was 
‘evening before Sunday,’ must without doubt 
have been formed in pagan times, the conclusion 


‘thunder’), both of which mean ‘to beat.’ He also seeks to 
connect with this the Skr. parjdnya. 1f this is correct, then, 
there would lie in the Skr. parjdnya, Slav. perunt, Lith. per- 
kunas, a primitive Aryan word for thunder with the funda- 
mental significance of ‘the beating one.’ 


may in all probability be drawn that there 
was a feast in honour of a heathen goddess 
Sunna, the eve of which was called sunndn- 
aband (hut cf. R. Much, in Mitteilungen der 
anthrop. Gesellschaft in Wien, xxxviii. p. 16). 
The name of the dawn, too, developed on Teutonic 
soil into an important goddess Ostara (to he found 
in the O.H.G. Ostardn, Östarmänod), A.S. Eostre 
(Eastormonap, ef. Bede, de Temporum ratione, 
c. 13)=Skr. usr4, Lith. auszrd, only with the 
difference that here the original goddess of the 
morning has become a goddess of Spring (but cf. 
A.S. éarendel, ‘ morning-star,’ ‘ morning-dawn’). 
The reason of this change is to he found in the 
fact that in pre-historie times special worship was 
paid to the goddess of the dawn at the beginning 
of the year (the spring), as is made probable by 
the ritual of the Indian Ushas (cf. Hillebrandt, 
Vedische Mythologie, Bonn, 1891-1902, ii. 26 ff. and 
L. v. Schröder, ‘Lihgo’ in the Mitteilungen der 
anthrop. Gesell. in Wien, xxxii.). On Italian soil 
the Sabine ausel, ‘sol’ (Varro, de Ling. Lat. v. 68 
acc. to emendation), must he mentioned as derived 
from the root *aus- which has just been referred to, 
whose priests were called Auselü (Aurelia familia ; 
cf. also the form found on Etruscan mirrors, Usil 
Sol et Eos). With regard to the divinities Sol 
and Luna themselves, it is doubtful whether or 
not they belonged to the oldest components of the 

antheon (cf. Wissowa, op. cit. p. 261). Tradition 
PRAE in favour of the former view, although 
there are no traces of their worship either in the 
calendar of feasts or in the priestly regulations. 
But the same is also the case with other Roman 
divinities, e.g. Minerva, whose name (*Menes-ova) 
is derived from a root (Gr. mévos, *meves-os) which 
is entirely extinct in the Italian languages, and 
therefore must be very old. Mena in the Indigita- 
menta is the special goddess of menstruation. In 
Greece the related divinities are “HAws and 'Hos, 
Mavy and Zedjvy, although they continue for the 
most part to play a réle in the mythology sub- 
ordinate to that of the chief gods. Finally, the 
Rigveda also knows a sun-god (Sdrya) and a 
moon-god (Mäs), who, however, in the same wa 
withdraw into the background before other go 3 
who are probably not creations of the Indian 
soil, as e.g. Mitra (Avestan and Old Pers. Afiéra, 
New Pers. mihr, ‘the sun’), Varuna, and the 
Adityas, or they have been repressed by these (cf. 
Oldenherg, Die Religion des Veda, pp, 185 fE, 194). 
The position of the female personification of the 
sun Séryd is more important, owing to her re- 
lation to the Asvins me her marriage with Soma, 
the moon-god of a later date, which we shall dis- 
cuss further on. The same is true of the Ushas, so 
often celebrated in song (cf. above). For a Mi 
(moon-god ?) of Asia Minor, see Kretschmer, Fin- 
leitung, p. 197 ff. 

Along with sun and moon, we find in Herodotus 
and Cæsar fire (Skr. agni=Lat. ignis, Lith. ugnis, 
Old Slav. ognt) mentioned as an object of worship. 
According to primitive ideas it is born in heaven 
(cf. A. Kuhn, Herabkunft des Feuers, Berlin, 1859), 
and is carried to earth in the lightning-flash, which 
is accordingly called ‘fire’ in the most ancient 
times (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, art. ‘Feuer’). On 
Prusso-Lithuanian soil it was the object of a 
sumptuous worship. Here Jerome of Prague found 
‘gentem que sacrum colebat ignem eumque per- 
en appellabat ; sacerdotes templi materiam ne 

eficeret ministrabant.’ The people called it Ugnis 
szwentd, ‘holy fire,’ or szwentà ponyke, ‘holy 
mistress,’ On leaving the house of her parents 
(Pretorius, p. 82), the young wife said, ‘ Thou holy 
fire, who will guard thee?’ There was also a 
goddess of the hearth, Aspelenie, ‘the one behind 
the hearth’ (Lith. peléné), etc. We thus find in 
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the North the same perennial fire, fed by priests, 
as recurs in the South in the cult of the Roman 
Vesta, Greek ‘Eorln, Arcadian Ferla, ‘hearth,’ 
‘hearth-fire.’ There is absolutely no reason for 
deriving this Roman cult of Vesta from Greece, 
as Kretschmer has lately attempted to do in his 
Einleitung (p. 162 ff.). On the contrary, everything 
we know of this cult and its usages, as, ¢g., its 
place in the oldest calendars of feasts, the existence 
of appointed priestesses, the re-kindling of the ex- 
tinguished flame by means of the rubbing together 
of pieces of wood, the carrying of the fire in a 
brazen instead of an iron sieve, the beating to 
death of the unchaste Vestal, the circular form of 
the temple of Vesta, etc. (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, 
art. ‘Herd’; Frazer, Early History of the King- 
ship, 209f.; and Wissowa, op. cit., p. 141 ff.), points 
to the remotest antiquity. If we add to this the 
fact that, according to ern, (iv. 59), among 
the Scythians ‘Iorin (Scyth. Taßırl, i.e. ‘the warm- 
ing one,’ or ‘heat’; Avesta tap, Skr. tdpati, tdpd- 
yati, taptd ; New Pers. täbad, tafsad ; Lat. tepesco) 
was a most sacred, in fact the most highly 
honoured, goddess, it is beyond doubt that the 
worship of the single bearth-fire, as well as of the 
common perennial fire, belongs to the most ancient 
religious ideas and cults of the Aryans. The most 
exalted, however, of all the divinities which spring 
from the element of fire is the Vedic Agni (Lith. 
ugnis), the wise and great priest of mankind. 
The Greek “Hgatcros (probably derived from the 
kindling of the flame, ct. dgal, ‘ kindling’), and the 
Latin Volcanus, in pre-historic times apparently 
the god of the fearful and devastating might of fire 
(froin *volká, ‘fire’=Skr. ulk, ‘firebrand’; cf. 
Kretschmer, p. 133), are more narrowly confined to 
their als here than the Vedic Agni. The 
beginning of a formation of a Teutonic god of fire 
may probably be found in the figure of the Old 
Norse Völundr, whose name, however, has not yet 
been sufficiently explained. 

As the last of the great powers of the sky and 
of nature we have to mention wind and water. 
The former appears as a god in the Litu- 
Prussian Wéjo-patis,* ‘lord of the wind’ (also 
Wejpons and Wejdievs) from the Lith. wéjis, wejas, 
‘wind.’ The last of these words corresponds to 
the Vedic Véyu, ‘wind,’ and ‘god of the wind,’ 
and to the Greek Afodos (*Fy-t0-Ao-s). The name 
Véta, which is found in the Vedas together with 
Vayu and also means ‘ wind,’ ‘ wind-god,’ is gener- 
ally compared with the Teutonic Wédan-Osinn ; 
but the ciymolopical connexion in this view is not 
free from difficulty. The worship of water, too, in 
the form of springs and rivers, is reported from all 
Aryan lands (for the Persians, see Herodotus 
i. 138: céBovrat morapods páħora ; for the Germans, 
Agathias 28, 4: Wdoxovra kal petOpa morapav ... 
xal rotrois domep Sova Spdvres). The same is true of 
the Greeks (cf. Preller, Griech. Myth. iv.4, 146 ff.), 
among whom the rivers were called ötorpegeis and 
Sumerets, ‘fed from heaven’ and ‘heaven-born.’ 
Gods having their name from the watery element 
are the Latin Neptúnus (Umbr. nepitu ‘inundatio, 
according to Bücheler, Lex. Italicum, Bonn, 1881, 
xvii., Av. napta, ‘moist,’ Ndras, a Persian spring, 
Ndrapıs, a Scythian river) ; the Greek Nnpevs : vapés, 
‘flowing,’ ‘moist’; the Indian A psaras : ap-‘ water’ 
(epim ndpät, ‘the water-child’), ete. 

hese powers of nature which we have now 
enumerated, i.e. the sky (*dyéus), together with 
the phenomena appearing in it or coming from it, 

*The Lithuanian names of gods ending in -patis (cf. also 
Dimstipatis : dimstis, ‘house,’ ‘court,’ Laikpatis ‘lord of the 
fields,’ Raugupatis, ‘lord of the leaven’) are regarded by the 
author of the present article, in opposition to Uaener-Solmeen, 
p. 115, ae very old, eeeing that the Lith. pdts, ‘hueband,’ has 
Mer the old meaning ‘lord,’ ‘master,’ only in one case 


esides these namea of gods, viz., in the old compound word 
wiészpatis, ‘God,’ lit. ‘lord of the tribe.’ 


‘the heavenly ones’ (*deivös), must accordingly be 
designated as the real kernel of the old Aryan 
religions. ‘The way in which around this original 
kernel new layers of divine beings were ever added 
among the ee peoples will be indicated, at 
least in broad outline, at the close of the next 
section, although, strietly speaking, it does not 
belong to this discussion. 

2. The oldest names of the ‘heavenly ones.’— 
Aryan archeology, in the course of its historical 
development, has been gradually coming to the 
conclusion that, in the vocabulary of the original 
Aryan language, real names of gods cannot be 
proved. The only thing that can be proved, as 
ollows clearly from the indications given above, 
is that there were appellative but perfectly trans- 
parent designations of the sky and the natural 
phenomena proceeding from it. The fact that 
they were worshipped in primeval times follows 
from their being all united in the word *deivos, 
and from the numerous historical divinities which 
have grown out of them. The reason for this 
phenomenon lies in the simple fact that in primi- 
tive Aryan times there were as yet no real gods in 
the later sense of the term, viz., no personal gods 
whose names could have been inherited. In dydus 
—Lets—Juppiter— Ziu, in agni—ignis—ugnis— 
ogni, in donar—torann, etc., people worshipped in 
primitive times the mysterious power, the part of 
the infinite, the divine anima, which manifested 
itself to mankind in the phenomena of the sky, of 
fire, thunder, ete., but not as yet a god who was 
regarded as a person or who exerted influence 
outside of hisown sphere. They were ‘special gods’ 
set, so to say, on a high pedestal of worship. That 
this was the oldest helief of the Aryans regarding 
their gods has already been clearly emphasized by 
the present writer in his hook, Sprachvergleichung 
und Urgeschichte?, p. 600 (1890). It is the merit 
of H. Usener, in his frequently mentioned book 
Götternamen (p. 277), to have recognized that such 
a worship of gods is actually borne witness to in 
extensive parts of Europe. 

Thus Herodotue reports (ii. 52) of the Pelasgi, ‘the ancients,’ 
a name which, as the present writer believes, included all that 
wae known or supposed to be known regarding the pre-historic 
inhabitants of Greece: &dvov 68 mávra mpdrepov ot HeAacyoi Beoiaı 
Emevxdpevor as Ay év Awddry (the oldest place of worship in 
Greece) olda axovcas, eruvupiny ôè où’ ouvona éxotetvTo overl 
abrav' ob yap axnkéeray kw. 

Thus they possessed gods and worshipped them, 
but as yet had given them no epithets and no 
names. The ancients, too, had obviously meant the 
same thing when they designated certain peoples 
as dfen, ‘without gods.’ 


Theophraetue knew such a people In the Thracian Thot of 
Mt. Athos, and in the same sense Strabo, iii. p. 164, reports: 
Evıoı 88 Tavs KadAaixods abdous pagi, robs Sè KeArißnpas kai robs 
mpogBdppous Tay opdpwy avrois avwvúmp tivi Ged [dvew] rats 
mavacAyjvos viktwp mpb Tay muddy, wavotkious TE Xopever Kal 
mavvuxicerv. 


The gods of the Aryans were also ‘nameless.’ 
They sacrificed to the sky, the sun, the moon, the 
dawn, fire, wind, and water; but the names indi- 
cating these powers still coincided perfectly with 
the respective designations. A Greek who had 
listened. to their worship would, under the ipse 
sion of the lively figures in his Olympus, have 
called them also &@ea. 

The further development in the formation of 
gods among the Aryans was now mainly directed 
towards the creation of personal gods and true proper 
names for them. This process was called forth 
almost spontaneously in the course of the history 
of culture. History produces personalities, and, as 
happens on the earth, separate individuals come to 
the front as kings or nobles and grasp power and 
riches for themselves, in the same way an attempt 
was made to invest some of the gods with an indi- 
vidual and personal character. All the ‘special 
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gods’ had the capacity of annexing the sphere of 
activity of others. In the case of some deities the 
powers of various other gods were united. Then 
we have the additional fact that hundreds of new 
aspects and tasks of material culture, as of law 
and custom, require a new heavenly lord and pro- 
tector, while the significance of the natural oe 
begins to pale, the more mankind gets raised above 
them. 

In addition to this, there is no Aryan territory 
where influences from without have not made them- 
felves felt. As far as India is concerned, Olden- 
berg (Die Religion des Veda, p. 194) is convinced 
that the great figures connected with light, which 
are sharply distinguished from the rest of the Vedie 
pantheon, Mitra, Varuna, and the Adityas (accord- 
ing to him, sun, moon, and planets), had been bor- 
rowed, as early as the Indo-Iranian period, from 
the Semites or the Sumerians, or that they had 
received their astronomical character from them. 
Herodotus himself relates, in the passage referred 
to above, that the Pelasgi received the names of 
their originally nameless gods from the Egyptians, 
and that they afterwards handed on these names 
to the Hellenes. In any case there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the personal characterization 
of the Greek deities followed the Oriental pattern 
to a large extent. The Persians, too, according 
to Herodotus (i. 131), had learned from the As- 
syrians and the Arabs to sacrifice to a personal 
deity, Ovparty, along with their old nameless gods. 
Nor can we fail to recognize how the colourless 
forms of the old Roman gods were, during the 
course of Hellenic influence, clothed with Greek 
flesh and blood. The relation of the ancient Teutons 
to the Romans must be regarded in the same way. 
If we take the deities mentioned by Cæsar (obvi- 
ously only as instances), sun, moon, and fire, and 
add to these the thunder (Donar), the sky (Ziu), 
and the wind ( Wodan [?]}, these being then regarded 
in their originally purely appellative meaning, we 
can find absolutely nothing in this list of old Feu- 
tonic gods which is in the least striking or unusual. 
Tacitus, 150 years later, mentions (Germania, ch. 9) 
as Teutonic gods Hercules, Mars, and Mercury; 
and these possess, at least according to his report, 
personal characteristics. But these 150 years were 
at the same time an epoch of intimate contact 
between Teutonic barbarism and Greco-Roman cul- 
ture; and its definitely stamped divine figures, in 
the form which would he mediated to the north by 
traders and soldiers, must have tended to re-mould 
the conceptions of the special gods of the Teutonic 
nature-worship. If then, in addition to all this, we 
call up before our minds how the ever-increasing 
influence exerted by the priestly castes (cf. below, 
46) and the beginnings of poetry and plastic 
art vied with each other in selecting individual 
deities from the dos räv Gedy, and in working up 
and embellishing the forms of their favourites, we 
shall have pretty well exhausted the conditions 
which brought about the gradual development of 
personal gods. 

But however clear this development seems to be 
when we consider it in broad outline, it is neverthe- 
less extremely difficult to fix beyond question the 
actual process of growth of the separate gods. For, 
at the point where the written records among the 
various Aryan tribes begin, these gods stand for 
the most part completed and finished before us, 
and in order to determine the point of departure in 
their development we are thus almost exclusively de- 

ndent on the interpretation of their names. It must, 

owever, be said that the etymological explana- 
tion of the Aryan names of the gods unfortunately 
forms one of the most obscure chapters of compar- 
ative philology, and the only great step of progress 
that has been made here lies in the recognition of 
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the fact that we know only a very little for certain. 
But even if we were successful in fixing the origin 
of a name of a god, and with it the first sphere oi 
his activity, the ‘cell of his nature,’ still only more 
or less credible conjectures would be possible as to 
the lengthy and intricate pathway which led from 
this point to the personality of the god that we find 
in history. The phenomena of the sky, of which 
we have spoken above, are the most natural sources 
for personal gods. As soon as Zeis (*dyéus) began 
on Grecian soil to denote not only the brilliant sky 
of day, but also the eloud-girt sky of the thunder- 
storm, with reference to the divine anima which 
was thought of as in both, from that moment the 
point of commencement was given for the formation 
of a personal god, which now led in continuous 
development, throush the assumption of ever new 
elements in the life of nature and of man, to the 
immortal figure of the father of gods and men 
which we find in Homer. But it is worthy of 
note that in the Epie the number of epithets 
describing the relations of the god to the order of 
the world and of mankind (e.g. unrlera, tévios in the 
Iliad) is extremely small compared with the crowd 
of attributes referring to natural phenomena (ef. 
above, p. 34). Corresponding to this, Agni in 
India is originally nothing else than the divine 
anima of fire. But it enters into the realm of 
personal gods as soon as man requires it, not only 
to give light and warmth or to dispel evil spirits 
by its heat, but also, as is already done in the 
Rigveda, to supply the blessing of children and 
to promote domestic prosperity. 

The Greek Zeus and the Indian Agni are thus 
real ‘heavenly ones,’ true di. Then there are 
joined to these, from the most varied spheres of 
nature and culture, countless other special gods, 
who raise themselves in ways similar to these to the 

osition and dignity of personal deities. We shall 
illustrate this ‘by a few examples from the history 
of the Greek, Roman, and Teutonic religions. 

From the first of these let us take the figures of 
Apollo and Hermes. Among the very numerous 
interpretations that have been proposed for these 
divine names there are two which, without forcing, 
satisfy all the demands of phonetics and the science 
of word-formation; both of them originate from 
Carl Robert, the editor of Preller’s Mythologie. 
According to them, ’"AröAwr, ’AwéAAwy (dreAXa, 
*fold’) is “he of the fold’ (ef. e.g. x{8dwv, ‘miner’: 
xtBön, ‘dross’; 'Ayd@wy: dyadös; Pew: pios, K. 
Brugmann, Grundriss der vergl. Gram. ii.? 1, Strass- 
burg, 1906, 300) ; and ‘“Eppetas, 'Epufjs (Epua, Epuaxes, 
‘stone,’ ‘stone-heaps’), is ‘he of the stone-heap.’ 


Divine uamea which designate the god appellatively as standing 
in a characteristic relation to a definite conception are exceed- 
ingly numeroua in all Aryan languages, as is aeen. e.g., in Lith. 
Medeinis, ‘ha of tha wood’ (Lith. médis); Puszaitis, ‘he of 
the pine tree’ (Lith. puszis); Eratinis, ‘he that belongs to tha 
lambs' (Lith. &ras); Lat. Silvanus, Pomona, Mellona, Bubona, 
Minerva from *Menesova (‘ahe who has to do with tha *menos 
=Or. pévos"), Old Gall. Bractaca (brace), ‘he of the malt’; Phryg. 
Sabazios=Dionyaus (Illyr. sabaia, ‘heer’), ‘he of the beer’ (cf. 
Schrader, Reallexicon, p. 89); and in numeroua other instances. 
In the Teutonic languagea the numeroua formationa in -ana— 
Tanfana, Hludana, Saxanus, Magusanus, ete.— may belong 
to this class. “AwéAAwv ia accordingly, in the first inatanca, a 
‘apecial god’ of the cattle-pen,* then a god of cattle-rearing in 

eneral, in which character, as is well known, ha already appears 
in Homer (IL. ii. 766, xxi. 448 ff.), and which ia clearly referred 
to in the ancient epithets Avecos, ‘he who frightena away tha 
wolves from the folds,’ Kapvetos: xdpvos, ‘flock’ (cf. Lith. 
Eratinis), and Nomos: vépos, ‘pasture’ (cf. Lith. Ganfklos dewas: 
ganykla, “paslure’), whicb had all, without doubt, origiually 
designated independent goda. The figure of Hermes, however, 
takes ua back to the primitive epoch of an ancient atone- 
worship (ct. below, 40). As late as the year 1583 the Jeanit 
Rostowaki was able to report the following from Lithuania 
(et. A. Brückner, Archiv für slav, Phil. ix. 33): “ Antique colonia 
auperstitiones . . . alibi Akmo (Lith. aszmt, ‘atone’), aaxum 
grandina’; and further: ‘Saxa pro diia culta (qua illi lingna 


* The Lithuanian god Sutvaras (cf. above, p. 31), ‘the god 
of cattle,’ would exactly correspond, if it is correct to connect 
his nama with tha Lith. tword, ‘fence.’ 
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patria Atmeschenes Viete, adiectorum scilicet loca {really adici- 
andi locus ; Lett. atmeschanas wieta], in que ciborum analecta 
pro libamine coniectabant; quibns exaorum animantium cru- 
orem aspergebant quæque contingere ipsis fas esset victimariis), 
sex inquam eiusmodi aræ circum oppida, in primis Rositenum, 
Doneburgum, Russonum, everas coetusgne sacrificantinm dissi- 
pati.’ Prietoriue too relates (p. 21): ‘There was, several years 
ago, a somewhat higher atone not far from Guimbinnen or Biaser- 
keim, in a pine grove, which was regarded as sacred, and on 
which the aurrounding people offered money, clothes, and the 
like.’ Similar phenomena occur in Greece, Even in the 
Odyssey, xvi. 471, we find the place name “Eppatos Addos: 
Tb yàp Sov opbadpatory. 
non Umép wéAtos obi 6° “Epuazos Adbos Earrıy, 
and tha scholiast remarks on this passage: ‘The heap of stones 


on the roadside is called cpzatov. Hermes first cleared the roads, 
and where he had cleared them he set a stone for a mark on the 
roadside. "Eppatos Addos, however, is the same as finger-post, 
for the Roman milestones were called "Eppatoe Addor. Hence it 
ia the custom of people to erect cairns of stones in honour of 
Hermes, hecause he is the guide and protector of travellers, and 
to throw ever more stones on these cairne, which they call 
"Eppaxoı Addo.’ Cf. also Epzaxas Aldous ceawpeupevous eis Tıumv 
zou ‘Eppot (Schol. Nik. Ther. 150). Eatahles, too, such as dried 
figs, etc., were laid down on these cairns of Hermes (ppaiov), 
professedly for the passing travellers, hutin reality as a sacrifice 
tothe god. In both racial territories we therefore find divinely 
worshipped stones or cairne, which were added to by the passers- 
by. The divine anima, which exercised sway in them, was 
called among the Greeks, ‘he of the cairn of stones,’ "Eppeias. 
How these pave gods, ‘he of the cattle- 
en’ and ‘he of the cairn of stones,’ gradually grew 
into the powerful and many-sided personalities of 
the Greek Olympus will never, as has been men- 
tioned ahove, be completely ascertained in detail. 
Before all else his early combination with ®oißos, 
‘the shining one,’ a sun-deity, may have heen of 
significance for Apollo. The sun-ged Phebus 
opened the dr&AXaı, “the cattle-pens,’ in the morn- 
ing and drove the cattle to the pasture. Hermes 
was raised from insignificance by the circumstance 
that these cairns of stones were more and more 
transformed into ‘direction posts,’ and the god 
with artistically formed head and extended penis 
became the protector of the ever growing traffic, 
and the messenger of gods and men. In any case, 
at the end of their development hoth of them 
attained to the same elevation as Zeus, and were 
regarded as his sons. 

n Roman soil let us recall once more the figure 
of Janus, which is remarkable in many ways. As 
Terminus was the ‘god of the boundary stone,’ 
Fons the ‘ god of the spring,’ Vesta the ‘ goddess of 
the hearth,’ and Lith. Szudlinnis (szulinys) the “god 
of the well,’ in the same way the Latin Janus was 
originally nothing else than the ‘god of the doors’ 
(so also Kretschmer, op. cit. p. 161), however 
difficult it may be for the modern mind to conceive 
what religious emotion could he aroused by look- 
ing at doors and gates. Probably it was the thought 
of the two-sidedness of the door, the fact that it 
looked inwards and outwards at the same time 
(Janus Geminus, Janus bifrons), and that it both 
shut and opened (Clusius, Patuleius in the Car- 
men Saliorum), that gave occasion to the first 
conception of the god. But even in Rome of the 
earliest date the god had his own priest (Rex 
sacrorum) and his own festival (Agonalia), and 
higher thoughts, chiefly the idea that he was 
the beginning of everything—especially of the year 
(Januarius)—must have become connected with his 
worship and have made him into the divom deus or 
the principium deorum (cf. Wissowa, p. 91 ff.) In 
the same way as a material and ozieinall highl 
prosaic conception was here elevated to the ran 
of the di, we find in Rome a great fondness, corre- 
sponding to the abstract-thinking spirit of the 

omans, for raising even abstract ideas into deities. 

Thisis seen, eg, in Ceres (*Eeros, ‘growth’ :cresco (cf. Osthoff, 
Parerga, i. 1), Venus* (*venos=Skr. vdnas ‘desire, ‘pleasant- 
ness’), Séia(‘ sowing ’= Lith. adja, ‘seed-time’), Robigus(‘ failure 
of crops’), etc. 


* In Oscan and Palignian the goddess Herentas corresponds 
to her. The name is connected with Ose.-Umhr. her-, heri- 
BovAeodar, Goth. gatrnjan, ‘to desire,’ etc., and accordingly 
means ‘desire.’ 
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In the same way among the Teutons all sorts of 
‘special gods’ were added from all sides to the 
ancient tivar=dii (Sol, Luna, Volcanus, Donar, 
Ziu, Wödan). As examples we may take the gods 
Saandt and Requalivahanus, which can be inter- 
preted with comparative certainty. When bronze 
swords were introduced from the south-east into 
Europe, and thereby a new and formidable 
weapon was put into men’s hands, they could not 
help seeing in this the activity of a god. As a 
matter of tact, evidences of such a sword-cult can 
be produced from extensive parts of Europe, from 
the Scythians, Alans, Quads, and other peoples 
(cf. J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie 3, i. 185), This 
god who was present in the sword was called by 
the Saxons Saxnöt, i.e. ‘sword-bearer,’ ‘com- 
panion of the sword,’ and we can easily understand 

ow he could, among a warlike people, acquire 
so great importance that in the baptismal vow he 
was placed on an equal footing with Thunar and 
Wödan (Braune, Althochdeutsches Lesebuch?, Halle, 
1888, p. 159). We have seen ahove how a Celtic tribe, 
which had remained hehind, worshipped a ‘name- 
less god’ by dancing in families before the gates on 
the nights of the full moon (above, p. 355). May 
we not EN: a similar custom among the 
neighbouring Teutons as well, and is it not likely 
that the god, when any one wished to indicate him 
in any way, was called ‘he of the darkness’ (Goth. 
rigis=Gr. &peßos)—an interprétation of the Regua- 
livahanus mentioned hy the Romans, which the 
Germanists, by way of exception, unanimously 
accept? Besides, he was undoubtedly an important 
deity at the time when, according to a Roman in- 
scription, Qu. Aprianus offered sacrifices and made 
vows to him on the banks of the Rhine. 

3. The forms of manifestation of the ‘heavenly 
ones,’ and their interpretation in riddle and 
myth.—It is a characteristie quality of most primi- 
tive religions that in them the distinction hetween 
man and animal is entirely disregarded. ‘The 
sense of an absolute psychical distinction between 
man and beast, so prevalent in the civilized world, 
is hardly to be found among the lower races. Men, 
to whom the cries of beasts and birds seem like 
human language, and their actions guided as it 
were by human thought, logically enough allow 
the existence of souls to beasts, birds, and reptiles, 
as to men. The lower psychology cannot but 
recognize in heasts the very characteristics which it 
attributes to the human soul, namely, the pheno- 
mena of life and death, will and judgment, and 
the phantom seen in vision or in dream’ (Tylor, 
Primitive Culture®, i. 469). There may also have 
been such an epoch in the Aryan religions, in which 
it seemed quite natural to think of the flame 
racing over the fields as a horse, or the thunder in 
the storm-cloud as a bellowing steer, and numerous 
direct and indirect evidences point to a time in 
which the gods were actually conceived of as 
animals, or at least as heings partaking partly of 
human partly of merely animal qualities. Even as 
late as the Vedas (cf. Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 68 ff.) the 
lower deities at least are by preference thought of 
as being in the form of animals. But the higher 
gods also are repeatedly characterized as the child- 
ren of animals, e.g. the A$vıns as children of the 
mare. The different animals, too, which were sacred 
to the gods, such as the eagle of Indra, or the 
animals under whose figure and name the gods 
were honoured, the horse of Agni, the steer of 
Indra, etc., are unmistakable signs of these once 

revalent ideas. The oldest condition of affairs in 
reece is summarized by E. Meyer (Geschichte des 
Altertums, ii. 98) in the following way: ‘ The view 
is almost still more wide-spread that the gods 
reveal themselves in the form of animals.’ All 
through Greece a wolf-god was worshipped, which 
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in the Peloponnesus has hecome Zeus, while the 
wolf is otherwise regarded as a manifestation of 
Apollo (but cf. above, p. 36). Artemis, in Attica and 
Arcadia, where she was honoured as the mother of 
the tribe, is regarded as a she-hear ; in other cases 
she was thought of as a hind (cf. Farnell, Cults of 
the Greek States, ii. 435). In Argos, Hera Bodris 
was worshipped as a cow that was fertilized b 
Zeus in the form of a bull. In the countless roug 
figures of stone and clay, in human and animal 
form, which are found in all the layers of the 
Trojan and Ægean civilization, we may in all proba- 
bility recognize the representations of the gods he- 
longing to this epoch of Greece; not a few of them 
may have been house fetishes. In Italy, too, 
sacred animals (woodpecker, wolf, and ploughing 
ox) were assigned to different gods, particularly 
Mars. But the fact that the one were here, too, 
conceived of as animals is very strongly supported 
by the tradition that there was carried in front of 
the divisions of the army, marching into the field, 
not only the eagle, as at a later date, but other 
figures of animals as well, wolves, minotaurs, 
horses, and boars (Pliny, Hist. Nat. x. 16: ‘Romanis 
eam aquilam legionibus C. Marius in secundo con- 
sulatu suo proprie dicavit. Erat et antea prima 
cum quattuor aliis: lupi, minotauri, equi aprique 
singulos ordines anteihant’). Itisthesame custom 
to which Tacitus bears witness among the Teutons 
(Germania, ch. 7): ‘Efligiesque et signa quadam 
detracta lucis in preelium ferunt,’ since it cannot 
be doubted that, among the effigies, the sacred 
animals of the gods, the snake and wolf of Wodan, 
the bear and he-goat of Donar, the ram of Ziu, and 
the hoar (cf. AS eoforcumbol, ‘sign of the boar’) 
of Freyr are to be understood (cf. Tacitus, Hist. 
iv. 22: ‘inde depromptæ silvis lucisque ferarum 
imagines’). Thus the oldest banners are seen to 
be animal fetishes, under whose visihle protection 
the army marched into battle. 

Along with the conception of the gods as 
animals, there is to be found, from the very be- 
ginning, the conception of them as existing in 
humanform. In course of time this latter idea came 
more and more into prominence. It may seem 
that this is a contradiction of our earlier assertions, 
according to which the appearance of personal 
gods among the Aryan peoples is comparatively 
late. This is, however, not the case. e must 
not consider personification and the formation of 
personal gods as identical, no matter how much 
the latter presupposes the former. The character- 
istic mark of a personal god is that he is regarded 
as exercising influence outside of the sphere to 
which he owes his conceptual origin and his 
name. Personification, however, means, at first, 
simply the substitution of a human figure for 
the divine anima present in the phenomenon, 
This need for personification is all the greater 
the lower down we go in the stages of civiliza- 
tion. If the White Russian peasant be asked 
even to-day about his Perunti, whose funda- 
mental appellative meaning is still quite clear to 
him (cf. above, p. 33), he says: ‘He is a tall, 
broad-shouldered fellow, with black hair, black 
eyes, and a yellow beard. In his right hand he 
has a bow, in the left a quiver with arrows. He 
drives on the heavens in a chariot and discharges 
fiery arrows’ (cf. Dahl, Erklärendes Wörterbuch der 
lebenden grossrussischen Sprache?, St. Petersburg, 
1880-82, iii. 104). Even quite impersonal concep- 
tions of Greek and Roman civilization are, on their 
passing over into the Slavonic world, taken posses- 


sion of by this primitive passion for personification. 

Thus the Lat. calende (caddvia), ‘New Year,’ hag led on 
Russian soil to a divine being, personifying the whole time between 
Christmas and Epiphany. In ths neighbourhood of Moscow, 
sven at the present day it is customary on Christmas eve to 
Isad a maiden called Koljada, dressed in white, through the 
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streeta, and to sing, ‘On Christmas eve was Koljada born, 
beyond the rapid river,’ etc. In the same song, in close con- 
nexion with the worship of this Koljada, a pagan sacrifice of a 
kid is mentioned (cf. Glazunov, Russian Folksongs [Russ.], St. 
Petersburg, 1894, p. y: We may also call to mind the supere 
natural rusalki, from Lat. rosalia (povedAca), ‘festival of roses,’ 
already mentioned above (p. 25). 


Thus we may assume that there was, even in 
primitive times, an active tendency to conceive 
the divine in human form; and if Indra in the 
Rigveda and Thor in Northern mythology are 
described as giants with tawny or red beards, there 
is nothing against discovering there a primitive 
Aryan idea common to the Indians and the 
Teutons. This tendency, too, suggests an explana- 
tion of the fact that in certain branches of the 
Indo-Germanic language the attribute ‘father’ 
must have been, even in pre-historic times, added 
to the primitive Aryan *dyéus, ‘sky’ (Skr. Dydus 
pitd, Gr. Zeds rarip; ef. also in Hesych. Acımd- 
Tupos’ eds mapà Tupdalos, Lat. Juppiter), as there 
were also a Scythian Zeös IIarafos and a Bithynian 
Zeds Ildras, Iarrâos (Kretschmer, op. cit. p. 241£.). 
It is doubtful, however, whether the word ‘ father’ 
indicates a position of honour of *dyéus com- 
parod to the other ‘ heavenly ones,’ as seems more 
ikely to the present writer, or expresses the re- 
lation of the god to the community worshipping 
him, as is the case in Italy, where pater (or mater) 
is applied to almost all the gods (or goddesses) of 
the oldest group. 

A further consequence of this personification of 
the deity is to be found in the circumstance that 
the god was supplied with a wife, whose designation 
was most simply and originally obtained by form- 
ing the feminine of the male deity (Skr. Agnäyi: 
Agni; Gr. AıFdvn: Zeús, Ards; Lat. Juno, *Jovino: 
Juppiter, Jovis). The idea, too, that the heaven 
and the earth constitute a pair united in marriage 
is very old. In the Rigveda the ‘mother,’ Prihivé 
(=A.S. folde, ‘earth’), appears along with the 
‘father,’ Dydus. The report of Herodotus regard- 
ing the Scythians (voulfovres rhv Tv rod Aids elvar 
ywaîka) has already been mentioned. Among 
the Thracians the lordly Acédvucos (probably a 
Thracian word) is sprung from the marriage of 
the god of heaven with the earth-goddess ZeueAn 
(cf. the Lithuanian Zémyna : Lith. 2émé, Old Slav. 
zemlja, ‘earth’). Deeply rooted in the mind of the 
Russian peasantry is the belief in the love of 
Jarilo, the god of light, to the mati syra zemlja, 
‘the cold Mother Earth, just as we find in an 
Anglo-Saxon rural verse: ‘Hal wes pi, folde, 
jira moder, beo þu growende on godes febpme, 
‘Hail to thee, O Parth, Mother of men! Be 
thou fruitful in God’s embrace.’ * It is doubtful, 
however, if the lepds yduos of Zeus with “Hpy, who 
can scarcely be shown to be a goddess of the earth, 
is related to the same circle of ideas (ef. Kretschmer, 
Einleitung, p. 90f.; on the other side, Frazer, GB? 
i. 228, and Farnell, Cults of the Gr. States, i. 180 f.). 
Finally, we have to mention that the distinction 
of grammatical gender, which was already per- 
fected in the primitive language, formed the 
basis on which, on the one hand, male (e.g. 
Dydus and Agni) and, on the other hand, 
female deities (e.g. Ushas, Eostra) could be 
developed. In short, in many places there are to 
be found, even in primitive times, the first begin- 
nings of the formation of those divine families 
whose real evolution belongs entirely to the pro- 
vince of the respective separate peoples. 

The conception of the oldest gods now as animals, 
now as men, which we have so far discussed, is, 


* We may look upon tbe rôle played by Tellus at Roman 
marriages as a reminiscence of the same ideas. Cf. Servius, iv. 
166: ‘Quidam sane etiam Tellurem preesss nuptüs tradunt ; 
nam et in auspiciis nuptiarum invocatur ; cui etiam virgines, vel 
cnm ire ad domum mariti ceperint, vel iam ibi posite, diversis 
nominibus vel ritu sacrificant.’ 
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however, in reality only the outcome of a general 
longing, immanent in mankind, to know and 
understand the world, a longing which in primi- 
tive stages of culture expresses itself in two other 
pienoisena as well—in riddle and in myth. In 

iscussing these we may commence, as we have 
done so frequently, with the Litu-Slavie conditions, 
where hoth ideas appear with special purity and 
originality. It is difficult to overestimate the 
significance of the riddle in the literature of the 
Slavonic peoples (cf. Krok, Einleitung in die slav- 
ische Literaturgesch.?, p. 810 ff.; and, for the value 
of riddles in the interpretation of myths, Max 
Müller, Contributions to the Science of Mythology, 
1897, i. 80 ff., and art. RIDDLE). They are in the 
real sense of the word Welträtsel (‘riddles of the 
universe’), for their subject is, if not exelusively, 
at least in great measure, the universe, with its 
thousand-and-one phenomena, their meaning and 
illustration. 

‘Pega are acattered on a bundred patha; no one will gather 
them up—ni cart, ni carica, ni krdsnaja dévica’ (the stars). 
‘The black cow has gored all man to death; the white cow haa 
brought them to life again’ (day and night). ‘ Without hands, 
without feet, ha creapa on tha mountaine’ (the wind). ‘In 
Spring ha makea glad ; in Summer, cool; In Autumn, satisfled ; 
in Winter, warm’ (the free). ‘There atands an (oak. On the 
oak there are 12 nests ; in each nest there ara 4 hlue-honnats ; 
each blue-bonnet baa 14 egge—7 white and 7 black’ (fhe year, 
the month, weeks, days nights). 

It is the same fundamental trait as appears in 
these few Russian examples (cf. Sadovnikow, The 
Riddles of the Russian People [Russ.], Petersburg, 
1875), viz. the tendency to explain the great cosmic 
processes, the course of the sun, the division of the 
year, etc., that comes most clearly to the front in 
the riddle-making of related peoples. 

Thus in ancient India (cf. Hang, ‘ Vedische Rätselfragen und 
Rätselsprücha,’ in Sitzungsberichte der Münchner Ak. d. W., 
phil.- hist. Kl. 1876, p. 457 ff.) the prieste even in Vedic times, on 
occasiona of great aacrificial gatheringa, proposed for each other 
and for the offerer riddles of the following kind. The Hotar 
aske, e.g., ‘Who travela alone?’ ‘Who will be born again?’ 
‘What is the preventive against anow?’ ‘What ia the great 
acattering?’ and the Adhvaryu answers: ‘The aun travels 
alone,’ ‘The moon will be born again,’ ‘Fire ia the preventive 
against enow,’ ‘ The earth is the great ecattering.’ Quite similar 
aeries of riddles occur on Teutonic aoil (cf. Wilmanna’ ZDA xx. 
252) in the Edda and tha poem of Traugemund (‘ What is whiter 
than snow? What ie fleeter than the roe? What is higher than 
themountain? Whatis darker than the night?’). In Greece one 
need only refer to tha very ancient riddle of the fire that 
awallows up tbe father and mother, occurring in the Marriage 
of Keyz, aacrihed to Hesiod. It makes quite a Vedic impree- 
«ion, seeing that it ia a prevalent idea in the Rigveda that 
Agni, the aon of the two pieces of wood hy the rubbing of 
which he is produced, swallowa up his father and mother at 
once after his birth. 

The myth is devoted to the satisfaction of the 
same primitive longing as the riddle. It is quite 
incorrect (cf. above, p. 12) to suppose that it is 
the exclusive possession of higher social classes 
or the product of priestly acuteness, however 
much these may have influenced its forms as 
presented to us in history. In its origin it is 
undoubtedly potting else than the naive and 
popular expression of the wish to understand and 
comprehend the universe, as can with especial 
clearness be recognized on Aryan soil in the rich 
but simple and transparent mythical formations 
of the Lithuanian and Lettie peoples. These, in 
any case, prove that, even at the most primitive 
stage of religious ideas, a myth can be developed 
to explain processes of nature puzzling to the 
people. In the first place, this formation of myths 
is concerned with the phenomena of the sun, moon, 
and stars (cf. Mannhardt, ‘ Die lettischen Sonnen- 
mythen’ in ZE vii. 73, 209, 281, and Usener- 
Solmsen, Gétternamen, p. 85f.). 

Teljawelik is tha emith that forged tha aun. The people 
worship the eun and an iron hammer of epecial aize. Onca upon 
a time the sun was invisible for several months, becanee a very 
mighty king had closed him up in a strong tower. Then the 
figures of the Zodiac brought him help with the iron hammer. 
The tired and dusty aun is placed in a bath by the mother of 
Perkünas, and then is dismieaed on the following day washed 
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and ehining. Sun and moon are descritied In various Daina as 
huaband and wife, and, Indeed, as unfaithful In that relation. 
The moon aeparatea herselt from the eun, falla In love with the 
morning eter (Auszriné), and ia cut in two hy the aword of 
De The stars ara considered aa daughters of the aun, 
and go on. 


Such stories as these regarding the heavenly 
heings, their deeds, and their relations to one 
another, were without doubt related even in primi- 
tive Aryan times; and it is to-day, in spite of all 
opposing scepticism, the right and the task of com- 
parative mythology to discover cycles of myths 
which go back to such pre-historic interpretations 
of nature, as has heen done hy A. Kuhn and Max 
Müller. Three of these cycles of myths seem to 
the present writer to have en fixed heyond ques- 
tion.* These refer (1) to the relation of sun, moon, 
morning and evening stars, (2) to the origin of 
the thunderstorm, and (3) to the source of fire. It 
must suffice at this point to characterize them in 
the briefest possible way. 


(I) Sun and moon have concluded a marriage with each other, 
aa ia related in tha Lithuanian and Lettic poame, and mora 
fully io a celebrated hymn of the Rigveda (x. 85). The morning 
and evening atars stand to these two heavenly bodies in a 
relation dascribed in differant waye. In a Lithuanian poem, as 
we saw above, the moon aeparatea itself from the aun in order 
to run after tha morning atar. In the Lettic poema tha most 
usnal conception ia that the ‘aona of thea god’ (déwa deli, déwo 
sunelei), among whom the two atara alr mentioned are un- 
doubtedly to ba understood, are descrihed aa auitors for the 
favour of ‘thea daughter of the aun,’ ùe. moet likely the aun 
itself, juat as in India the two Asvins, ‘tha lorda of the horsen’ 
cf. Skr. agva, ‘horea’), are regarded as tha lovers of Saryd or 

üryasya Duhitd, ‘the daughter of thea aun.‘ A pre-ethnic 
connexion of the Indian Asvins with tha Lettic ‘aons of tha 
god’ seems, therefore, beyond the range of doubt (the view 
of Oldenherg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 212), particularly when 
wa ramemher that in tha Lettic poema the morning and evening 
etars are also called the ‘ponies’ of the moon and the ‘eona 
of the god’ are thought of as riders on grey horses. Further, 
the equestrian Greek Aróoxovpo (Castor and Pollux), the brothers 
of Helena (‘EAdvy: eiAn, * svetid, ‘heat of the aun’) correspond to 
tha Lettic déwa deli, ‘sone of the god.’ Finally, the Lettic 
‘eons of the god’ ara very often described ag aervants and work- 
men of the aun and the moon. Seeing now that we know from 
Lasiciug, de Diis Samagitarum, p. 47, about a Lithuanian god 
Algis, ‘angelus summorum deorum,' whose name (ci. Lith. alga, 
‘reward °’) literally means ‘ hired lahourer,’ and thie Lith. Algis 
ia etymologically the aame as the name of the Teutonic deity 
Alcis who corresponded to Castor and Pollux(Tacitus, Germania, 
ch. 43: Apnd Nahanarvaloa antiquæ religionis lucus ostenditur; 
preaidet sacerdos muliebri ornatu, aed deos interpretatione 
Romana Oastorem Pollucemqne memorant; ea via numini, 
nomen Aleis {*Aikt, dual 7]; nnlla simulacra, nnlium peregrina 
euperstitionie vestigium; ut fratres tamen, nt iuvenea vener- 
antur)—aince this ie ao, it ia impossible to deny that these 
forms aleo belong to the cycle of the Lettic ‘aons of the god,’ 
the Indian A$vins, and the Greek Dioscuri.t 

(2) The eecond cycle of primitive Aryan myths referred te 
abova, dealing with the explanation of the thunder and the 
thunder-shower, is presented in two different settings. Accord- 
ing to the one, a heavenly being alaya the dragon concealed in 
the cloud, whoae water now flowa over the earth (fight of Indra 
with Vrtra, of Tistrya with Apaosa in tha Avesta, of Donar 
with the wolf Fenrie, of Apollo with the Python); according to 
the other, a god delivers from a monster the cowa of the clouds, 
who are imprisoned in a mountain gorge (Indra and Visvaripa, 
Herakles and Geryonee, Hercules and Cacus). 

(3) Lastly, the mytha dealing with the origin of fire are con- 
nected with the custom, preserved among the Indiane, Greeks, 
Romans, Slavs, and Teutona, and partially among the Lithu- 
anians (cf. Usener, op. cit. p. 87), of obtaining fire for sacred 
purposes hy taking a atick of hard wood (oak), horing it 
into a plank or board of eofter wood (lime tree), and turning 
it round and round till fira is produced by the friction. In this 
way, which may be compared with animal generation, fire ig also 
produced in the cloud, whence it ig brought to earth by a hird 
or a daring human being (Prometheus). A similar origin is 
enjoyed by the earthly fire-drink, tha honey-mead (Skr. mádhu 
=Gr. péðv, etc.) which, when drunk hy mortala, heatowa npon 





* In thia connexion the present writer agrees with Winternitz, 
‘Was wissen wir von den Indogermanen?’ (Beilage zur Münchner 
AZ, 1903, No. 258, p. 292). Only in one point doea Winternitz 
aeem to make a mistake, viz. in deducing from these myths the 
existence of pereonal gods, a view which rests on the confusion 
emphasized above (p. 38%) between peraonified natural phenom- 
ena and natural phenomena that have hecome peraonal gods. 

t A. Brückner (Archiv für slavische Philologie, xxiii.) is wrong 
in finding in the anthor’a contention that Lith. Algis = Ger. 
Alcis (Reallexicon, p. 673), a contradiction of his opinion, of 
which Brückner himself approves, that as yat there were no 
Aryan names for the gods; for these names represent, not an 
Aryan god-name, hut an Aryan appellative (‘hired labourer’) 
preserved hy chance in the myth. 
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them immortality (Skr. amrta, ‘immortality,’ ‘draught of 
Immortality’=Or. ap ßpocla, lit, ‘immortality ’)as it ie possessed 
by the heaveniy beings (A. Kuhn, Dis Herabkunft des Feuers 
und des Göttertranks, Berlin, 1859). The thought that the 
universe is a well-ordered whole, resting on fixed laws, ie a long 
way in advance of these explanations, and where this thougbt 
meets us in earlier epocha, as in the Indo-Iranian conception 
of Skr. rtd=Av. aša, it points to fnreign non-Aryan influences 
(of. Oidenberg, Die Religion des Veda, pp. 49, 196). 

4. The worship.—1n the foregoing sections we 
have dealt with the ideas of the Aryans re- 
garding their gods and with their beliefs. We 
now go on to the consideration of the services 
which they devoted to them, i.e. their worship. 
This point, which has often been neglected by in- 
vestigators, is also of the greatest importance 
for the development of the gods, for naturally 
it must have been along with and by means of the 
form of worship assigned to them that the fluid 
and indefinite figures came toassume more fixed and 
individual forms. We shall in this discussion have 
to deal with four phenomena connected with 
worship which we find in historie times: (a) sacri- 
fice and prayer, (b) the priests, (c) the temples, 
(d) the feasts. We shali have to ask whether 
and how far these institutions go back into the 
primitive history of the Aryan peoples. 

(a) SACRIFICE AND PRAYER.— There was among 
the Aryans, just as among all other peoples, a more 
ancient way of hringing the supernatural within 
reach of the natural than sacrifiee and prayer, 
namely, magic. Its forms appear so closely con- 
nected, even in historic times, with those of the 
cult, that it is often difficult, if not impossible, to 
draw a sharp line of distinction between the two 
conceptions. We may say, however, that magic is 
present in all those cases in which man imagines 
that he is able, by word or by deed, to make a 
spirit directly and immediately serviceable to him- 
self. On the other hand, we can speak of an act 
of worship only where, by a sacrifice or a prayer, the 
otherwise free will of a deity is supposed to he 
more indirectly influenced U made oeira to 
mortal man. It thns depends on the way of in- 
fluencing the deity, not on the intention connected 
with it, which isin both cases the same. He who 
lights a fire early in the morning in order thereby 
to facilitate the rising of the sun, or he who hanishes 
with a text a demon of sickness into a stone or a 
plant, performs a magical act. He, however, who 
appeals to the heavenly powers by means of sacri- 
fices and prayers in order that they may cause the 
sun to shine or make him well, engages in an act 
of worship. 

Magic may he practised either by an action or 
by words, as can be clearly gathered from its 
terminology. The following series of terms is 
characteristic of the former method: Skr. kriy& 
‘action,’ ‘bewitching,’ ‘magic,’ ‘witch,’ Lith. 
keras ‘magic,’ ker&ti ‘to hewitch some one by 
the eye, etc.’ Old Slav. éar% ‘magic’; Skr. 
krnöti from kar ‘he makes,’ from which also Skr. 
kdrman ‘the sacrifice’ is derived. In both cases, 
i.e. in magic and in sacrifice, a ‘doing’ kar &oxiiv, 
a ceremonial action is intended. 

In hy far the greatest number of cases, however, ‘to charm’ 
ie the same ae to ‘speak’ ar ‘eing,’ as is seen in the Greek enwöds 
‘magician, ‘charmer,’ émwSy ‘magic formula’: Erdöw ‘1 aing to 
it’; O.H.Q. galstar ‘magic song,’ galdri, galstardri, ‘magi- 
cian': galan, bigalan; Old Slav. bajati ‘tabulari,’ ‘incantare,’ 
‘mederi,’ Serv. bajati ‘to charm,’ Old Slav. balija ‘magician’: 
Gr. nui, Lat. färi; Lith. wardyti ‘ta conjure,’ ‘charm’ ; 
wardas ‘name,’ and in many other examples (cf. Osthoff, 
‘Allerhand Zauher etymologisch heleuchtet,’ in Bezzenherger's 
Beiträge zur Kunde der indogerm. Sprachen, xxiv. 109; and 
Schrader, Reallezicon, art. “Zauber und Aherglaube’). Here 
alsa we have to da witha ‘speaking’ xar’ &£oxnv, a ceremonial, 


rhythmical epeaking, in which a priori a definite magic pawer 
is latent. 


Such magic acts or words occur frequently on 
the soil of the separate Aryan peoples, along with 
and mixed up with actions of worship in the 
proper sense of the term. In India he who wishes 


to possess deadly weapons sacrifices iron nails (ef. 
Oldenherg, op. cit. p. 369); in Greece he who 
wishes to conjure up an actual thunderstorm pro- 
duces by the rolling of a waggon a noise similar to 
thunder (cf. O. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. i. p. 820). 
Burchard of Worms tells of a custom prevalent in 
Germany (cf. J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythol.® i. 560), 
according to which he who wishes rain causes a 
naked girl to be led to the river and there sprinkled 
with water. In Lithuania, if the people wish rainy 
weather, they turn towards the sun and sprinkle 
themselves with water at the time of the mornin; 
prayer (cf, Pretorius, p. 33), ete. We may ca 
special attention to another rain-charm of this 
kind, which by comparison with the Indian and the 
Greek usage is seen to he primitive. In Greece 
the phrase Zeds te: is used for ‘it rains,’ which, 
when traced hack to an older stage of the lan- 
guage, can only mean ‘ The father (heaven) presses 
grapes’ (Skr. senémi ‘I press,’ sóma ‘ the pressed,’ 
‘the soma drink’). It is also customary to 
charm the rain hy an offering of honey, where 
the rain which drops on the trees and branches is 
likened to honey. Exactly corresponding to these 
ideas we find in India the helief that by letting 
the soma, which itself is called a son of the rain- 
god Parjanya, drip through the strainer, rain is 
enticed to fall. us the very fact that the man 
‘ presses’ the juice on the earth, incites or rather 
compels the god in heaven to ‘ press,’ z.e, to cause 
the rain to fall (ef. Windisch, Festgruss an Roth, P 
140; Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 459; O. Gruppe, op. cit. 
p- 819). The magic formula plays a still more 
important part in the religious conceptions of the 
ancient Aryans, and at the lower stage everything 
is secured by its means, for which at a higher stage 
man turns to the gods with prayers and sacrifices. 
By its means wounds and sicknesses are healed, 
by its means women in labour are delivered 
of the fruit of their body (cf. Reallexicon, artt. 
‘Arzt’ and ‘ Hebamme’), by its means the heavenly 
powers are enticed to partake of the food offered 
to them (see below, p. 41), by its means a man 
curses himself in case of perjury (see below, II. 5), 
by its means the darkness of the future is pene- 
trated (ef. below, III. 1), and so on. 

But it cannot be doubted that from the wilder- 
ness of these primeval beliefs, which from the 
standpoint of a higher Rangepvion are called ‘ snper- 
stition,’ superstitio (survival[?}), hut which were 
originally ‘faith’ itself, a higher form of divine 
worship was developed among the Aryans even in 
pre-historie times, in which real, if exceedingly 
primitive, sacrificial rites were employed. 

The history of the language points at once to 
this, for the expressions for ‘sacrifice,’ ‘to sacri- 
fice,’ ‘sacrificial animal,’ in the separate Aryan 
languages, extend for the greater part heyond the 
realm of magic, and helong to a higher class of 
words, whose fundamental meaning we are wont 
to express in our language by the term ‘holy.’ 

Cf. Gr. dyos ‘worship,’ ‘aacrifice’=Skr. ydjas ‘worship’: Skr. 
yaj, Av. yaz ‘to sacrifice,’ ‘to worship by sacrifice’ (ägopat 
‘to worship with religious fear'); Goth. hunsl, Old Nor., A.S. 
hüsl ‘eacrifice’=Lith. szwefttas, Old Slav. svgtü, Av. spenta 
‘haly'; Volse. esaristrom, Umb. esunu ‘aacrifice’=Gr. iepds 
“holy'; Lat. victima ‘eacrificial victim’=Qoth. weihs ‘holy,’ 
wetha ‘priest,’ weihan ‘to eanctify’; O.H.G. zébar, A.S. tir, 
Old Nor. tafn ‘sacrificial victim ’=Lat. dapes ‘sacrificial meal,’ 


etc. 

We have the additional fact that, among all the 
Aryan peoples, Slavs and Lithuanians as well as 
Greeks and Indians, the existence of real sacrificial 
rites can be proved. It will be our task in the 
following section to give an account of these. 

Among the Indians,. Greeks, and Romans of 
historical times, when sacrifices were otfered to 
the immortals, fire had to be kindled on the altar 
in order that the gifts might by its means reach 
the gods. Thus ‘to sacrifice’ in Greek (@dw, Ovola, 
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ete. ; Lat. fümus ‘smoke’) implies ‘to cause to go 
up in smoke.’ Quite another picture is offered, 
however, by the other Aryan peoples. To begin 
with, Herodotns (i. 132) tells of amuch more simple 
and primitive kind of sacrifice in the case of the 
Persians, who, as we saw above, preserved with 
great faithfulness the original ideas with regard to 
the gods: 

Guin 88 roigı Idpooı wept robs eipnuévovs Ocods (sun, moon, 
sky, earth, fire, wind, water) je kardormee. oüre Bwpoùs 
wovedyra, otre mip avoxaiovot péddovres Oev. où omovöj 
xptovrat, oUrı UAG, Ob OTHMAN, DUKE OVARTL. TOV ÖL ds ExdoTY 
Ove OdAeı, és xünay Kadapay ayayay Tò krıvos Kakdeı Tov Oedv 

Ti 


darebavandvos Tov rınpnv pupgivy HÁNTTO . « « éreav 68 diapic- 


qVAas xarà nepea Td iphiov eYrjoy Tà xpéa, trondgas olny ds 
amadwrarny, padiata Sè Tb Tpidvadroy, émi Taurns Enke Gv márta 
Tà kpda. diabdvros 52 ayrou páyos avnp maperTeùs éracider Oeo- 
yovinv, oinv dh Exeivor Adyavaı elvas Thv dranıdiv. dvev yàp êh 
páyov ob ode vópos ori Ourias moerGa. emurxiov 58 6Aiyov 
xpsvov dmopépera: ò Gloag Tà xpéa kal prar Gre piv Ò Adyos 
péet. 

Thus this old Persian sacrificial custom did 
not know the use of fire in bearing the food to 
the gods. The flesh was laid on a specially pre- 
pared sacrificial litter, on which the gods were 
supposed to descend (Skr. barhis, Av. baresman 
‘sacrificial litter’=Old Pruss. balsinis ‘cushion,’ 

obalso ‘ pillow,’ Serv. blazina ‘cushion,’ Old Nor. 
$olstr, ©. H. G. bolstar ‘ pillow’), and the god was 
allured, by means of an exorcism, to partake of the 
food. Herodotus (iv. 60) tells of a similar practice 
prevalent among the Scythians. The sacrificer 
threw the animal to the ground by means of a 
noose, and strangled it after calling on the god, 
olre wip dvaxatcus otre xaraptduevos obr’ émorelcas. 
The flesh of the strangled animal was boiled, just 
as was customary among the Persians. In this 
eonnexion the two itu-Prussian sacrifices, 
which are described in Lasicius’ book, de Diis 
Samagitarum (pp. 49 and 54), are of great interest. 
Both are harvest-offerings. At the first (related 
by A. Guagnini from the Kronika Polska, ete., of 

ath. Stryikowski, mentioned above), which took 
place at the end of October, the sacrificial animals 
were battered to death with cudgels by the priests 
and other worshippers, who all the time called 
on the god Zemiennik. Before the worshippers 
sat down to the feast, portions of each kind of food 
‚were thrown into every corner of the house with 
the words: ‘ Accipe o Zemiennik grato animo sacri- 
ficium atque lætus comede.’ The second (related 
by Menecius) was the sacrifice of a goat. The faith- 
ful were assembled in a barn. A he-goat was led in. 
The sacrificing priest, or ‘wurschaite,’ laid both 
hands on it, and called on all the gods in succession. 
Then, while a hymn was being sung, the goat was 
raised into the air and held there till the song was 
finished. Thereupon the priest slew the animal, 
sprinkled the blood, which had been caught in a 
dish, round about, and gave the flesh to the women 
to boil. Here, again, there is no trace of a burning 
of the victim. Finally, in the case of the Teutons 
also, regarding whose sacrificial customs we have, 
unfortunately, very scanty information, sacrificial 
fire seems to all appearance to have been unknown. 
The bodies of ihe victims or their heads (ef. 
Tacitus, Ann. i. 61) were in this case hung on 
sacred trees, a custom which, according to the 
report of the Arab Ibn Düstah, prevailed among 
the heathen Russians of northern origin : 

‘The soothsayer takes the man or the animal, puts a noose 
round the neck, hangs the victim up on a tree, waits till it 
expires, and tben says: “This is a sacrifice for the god”’ (cf. 
SE Der Ursprung des russischen Staates, Gotha, 1879, 
p. 27). 

The flesh of the victim is boiled here too, as is 
seen from the Goth. saups, ‘sacrifice,’ O.H.G. 
siodan, ‘to boil.’ 

Moreover, as there is in the Veda no lack of evi- 
dence that ‘in the sacrificial fire an innovation of 
an advanced sacrificial technique’ was present (cf. 





Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, 
good reasons for assuming tha 
the gifts assigned to the god could be borne to 
him by means of the flame or the smoke was one 
which was as yet foreign to primitive Aryan times. 
In the earliest times the gifts were, on the contrary, 
spread out on the place of sacrifice itself, raised 
into the air or hung on trees, and the god must 
come himself and partake of them on the spot. 

The worshipper refreshes his gods with the food 
and drink of which he himself partakes, in order 
thereby to make them strong an willing to carry 
out his ends. That this was the original sacrificial 
idea of the Aryan peoples follows most distinctly 
from the complete correspondence between ancient 
Aryan sacrifice and ancient Aryan food. The fur- 
ther back we penetrate into the past of the Aryan 
peoples; the more do we find that cattle-rearing pre- 

ominated over agriculture,and that in consequence 
flesh foods and animal products outweighed vege- 
table foods (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, artt. ‘ Acker- 
bau,’ ‘Viehzucht,’ and ‘Nahrung’. The same 
thing is true of the sacrifices, In the reports 
uoted above we find only animal sacrifices re- 
erred to. In the same way Tacitus (Germania, ch. 
ix.) mentions only concessa animalia. In reference 
to the Slavs, ef. Procopius, de Bell. Got. iii. 14: Gedy 
per yàp eva rv ris dorpamns Önpovpyöv (Perund) 
åmávrwv kúpiov pévoy adröv voulfover elvat, kal Ovovaı 
ait@ Boas re kal tepeta ämdavra, and also Helmold, 
Chron. Slav. i. 52: ‘ Conveniuntque viri et mulieres 
cum parvulis, mactanique diis suis hostias de bobus 
et ovibus.’ Among the Lithuanians, as late as the 
beginning of the 16th cent., sacrifices of oxen and 
swine were offered. The very early acquaintance 
of the Aryan peoples with animal sacrifice is 
significantly witnessed to by the existence in their 
primitive vocabulary of exact designations of the 
outer and inner parts of the animal carcass, which 
could be obtained only in the course of sacrificial 
rites (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, art. ‘ Körperteile’). 

In the earliest times it was customary to sacrifice 
and eat, or eat and sacrifice, the flesh of the ox, 
the sheep, the goat, and, in Europe, the pig, i.e. 
the most ancient domestic animals of the Aryans. 
The sacrifice of the horse seems to have occupied 
a special place. As the horse did not helong to 
the oldest stock of Aryan domestic animals (ef. 
Schrader, Reallexicon, art. ‘Pferd’), perhaps other 
sacrificial ideas may have been influential in intro- 
ducing this sacrifice, such as the wish to incorporate 
the qualities of the animal in the worshipper, or to 
render a special service to the god who was thought 
of in the form of a horse (ef. J. v. Negelein, Das 
Pferd im arischen Altertum, Königsberg, 1903). 
Fowl, game, and fish were excluded from the stated 
sacrilices, because they did not originally serve as 
food (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, artt. t Viehzucht, 
‘Jagd,’ and ‘Fisch, Fischfang’). In the oldest 
times, too, the use of salt was avoided, again for 
the simple reason that for purely animal food it 
was unnecessary (ef. Reallemicon, art. ' Salz’). 

The sacrificial drink of primitive times was mead, 
the place of which was gradually taken in the 
north by beer, and in the south by wine. The 
customs connected with these drink-offerings in 
barbarie conditions, such as we must presuppose 
for primitive times, are again vividly portrayed by 
Meneeius (Lasieius, ¢. 53) with regard to Lithuania : 


P 343 ff.), we have 
the thought that 


t Die Georgii sacrificium faciunt Pergrubrio, qui florum, plant- 
arum omniumque germinum deus creditur. Sacrificulus enim, 
quem Vurschaiten appellant, tenet dextra obbam cervisiæ 
plenam invocatoque demonii nomine decantat illius laudes. 
Tu, inquit, abigis hiemem, tu reducis amenitatem veris, per 
te nemora et silvæ florent. Hac cantilena finita dentibus 
apprehendens obbam, ebibit cervisiam nulla adhibita manu 
ipsamque obbam ita mordicus epotam retro supra caput iacit. 
Qua cum e terra sublata, iterum impleta est; omnes quotquot 
adsunt, ex ea bibunt ordine atque in landem Pergrubrii bymnum 
eanunt. Postea epulantur tota die et choreas ducunt.’ 
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If, then, ‘to sacrifice’ means simply to refresh 
the gods with earthly food and drink, and if, as we 
have seen, these gifts were originally offered to the 
heavenly beings to he partaken of by the sum- 
moned recipients on the place of sacrifice without 
the use of fire, we cannot fail to see how closely 
this sacrificial rite resembles the entertaining of 
the dead described above, when food and drink 
were shaken or poured out into furrows or 
trenches (see above, p. 26). The explanation is 
thus by no means far-fetched that the feeding of 
the beings which were thought to he in the natural 
phenomena, the thunder, the storm, the fire, ete., 
1s to be understood as a kind of deduction or trans- 
ference from the eult of the dead, where the offer- 
ing of food and drink is intelligible without any 
difficulty from the prevailing ideas regarding the 
further existence f the soul after death. In that 
case we should conceive of the course of develop- 
ment in the following way. There was a time 
when only the dead were supplied with food and 
drink, and when man sought to obtain infin- 
ence over the powers of nature only by means of 
magic, as described above. But the more the 
thought of personification gained precedence over 
magic, the more did people begin to transfer the 
sacrificial customs usual in the service of the dead 
to the worship of the heavenly powers, and then 
the further change arose naturally from this state 
of affairs, viz. that the sacrificial gifts were spread 
on the ground instead of being buried én it. 

Returning to the sacrifice itself, we reach one 
form of it which has not yet been considered—a form 
which with its gloomy aspect persists from primi- 
tive into historic times, viz. human sacrifice (ef., 
for the Greeks and Romans, E. V. Lasaulx, Das 
Sühnopfer, Würzburg, 1841 ; for the Celts, Teutons, 
Slavs, Lithuanians, J. Grimm, Deutsche Mytho- 
logie, i. 38, V. Hehn, Kulturpflanzen’, p. 531, 
Golther, Germanische Mythologie, p. 516, Müllen- 
hoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, iv. 214ff.; for the 
Indians, A. Weber, Indische Streifen, i. 54-89, 
and Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 363). This human 
sacrifice is to be found in various forms. Thus in 
the north of Europe we have the sacrifice of victory, 
i.e. the previously promised slanghter of prison- 
ers at the altars ne the gods. In the south and 
among the Gauls we have the sacrifice of expiation, 
i.e. the giving up of a human life for other lives 
that are forfeited or in danger. We find every- 
where the building sacrifice, i.e. the conviction 
that the durability of a new building could be pur- 
chased only by a human life (cf. Liebrecht, Zur 
Volkskunde, p. 284 ff. ‘Die vergrabenen Menschen,’ 
also Germ, xxxv. 211). It is difficult to discover 
the really fundamental idea in this sacrifice. To 
carry out the idea of the meat-offering, we might 
start with the supposition that cannibalism was 
once wide-spread among Aryan peoples, which 
undoubtedly is very fully attested for numerous 
non-Aryan peoples of Europe (cf. R. Andree, Die 
Anthropophagie, Leipzig, 1887, p. 2). In milder 
times a change in this acre idea had taken 
place, in the sense that a human being was regarded 
as the best sacrifice that could be brought to the 
gods (ef. Procopius, de Bell. Got. ii. 15: rêr ö2 lepelwy 
aple: tò KddNorov EvOpwirds Earıy, bvrep dv ÖopıdAwror 
Tajcavro mp@rov). Or we could think of a trans- 
ference from the worship of the dead, in which, as 
we saw above (p. 21), it was usual to give men to 
the dead as servants and companions in death. 
From this, too (ef. below, II. 5), the penal-sacrifice 
(execution), which has not been mentioned above, 
may have taken its rise. Ideas eonnected with 
magic may also have been operative in the buid- 
ing sacrifice, as, e.g., the wish to transfer human 
potencies into the building. Whatever the real 
explanation may have heen, we must in any case 
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regard human sacrifice as a primitive institution in 
the history of Aryan religion, and not a compara- 
tively late innovation originating from the East, as 
is done by O. Gruppe (Jahresbericht über die Fort- 
schritte der klassischen Altertumsw. lxxxv. 10). 

We have already become acquainted with the 
incantation or magie formula which entices the 
gods to the feast, and seen it to be a necessary 
accompaniment of sacrifice. This is perhaps the 
oldest form of prayer. In any case the different, 
terms for prayer point to a elose connexion with 
sacrifice (cf. Gr. eöxouar=Lat. voveo; Gr. Arh, 
Aosom = Lat. litare ; Lith. malda ‘prayer ’=Goth. 
blötan ‘to sacrifice,’ from *mläd [the last accord- 
ing to R. Much)). 4‘To pray ’ is to request a benefit 
while promising or offering a sacrifice: do ut des. 
The idea of thanks appears in the Aryan languages 
at a late date compared with the idea en 
tion (cf. Reallewicon, pp. 598, 605), and thank- 
offerings are almost entirely unknown both in the 
Vedic worship and in the Homeric poems. Those 
divinities, however, who were called up by means 
of those ancient incantations and prayers must 
at a very primitive stage of development have 
been designated simply as ‘the called.’ This we 
learned above (p. 16) to have been the real signifi- 
cation of the Teutonie ‘God,’ which then, as is 
easily enough understood, passed over into the 
masculine gender under the influence of expressions 
which were more personally conceived. 

(b) THE Prizsts.—If the practice of magic and 
the incantation preceded sacrifice and prayer, the 
magician must have been the forerunner of the 
priest. This development is clearly presented to 
us in the history of the language. The most im- 
portant designation of the priest in the language 
of ancient India is drahmdn (mase.), while drdhman 
(neut.) means ‘devotion.’ The opinion used to be 
generally held that the fundamental signification 
of this class of words was to be found in the sphere 
of religion (according to Böhtlingk-Roth, Sanskrit- 
Wörterbuch, v. 135, ‘the devotion which appears as 
intensity and depth of feeling, and aspires towards 
the gods’), but in recent times it has become more 
and more recognized that drdhman originally means 
‘the incantation,’ and brahmdn in consequence ‘he 
who knows incantations’ (cf. M. Haug, ‘ Uber die 
ursprüngliche Bedeutung des Wortes brahma,’ in 
Sitzungsb. d. kgl. bayer. Ak. d. W. zu München, 
1868, ii. p. 80ff. ; R. Pischel, GGA, 1894, p. 420; H. 
Osthoff, in Bezzenberger’s Beiträge, xxiv. 113 ff). 
Now, in the view of the present writer and of the 
majority of investigators, the Lat. fdmen, whose 
formation (cf. carmen, agmen) points with cer- 
tainty to an originally neuter idea (priesthood), 
corresponds exactly to the Skr. drdhme, so that for 
this word also there follows a similar evolution of 
meanings, ‘incantation,’ ‘community of those who 
know incantations,’ ‘individuals acquainted with 
incantations’ (= priests). * 

It is accordingly not to be wondered at that 
from the Aryan root vid—void— to know,’ frequent 
designations of the magician and_ the priest 
are derived, since both are regarded as the 
t knowers’ (viz. of all kinds of magic) xar éEoy jp. 
Here must be mentioned, on the one hand, the 
0.H.G. wizzago, A.S. witega ‘ pe O.N. vitki 
‘magician,’ vitka ‘ witchery, O.H.G. wizzör ‘ pro- 
phecy,’ and Old Russian véduni ‘magician,’ 
vidi ‘witchcraft,’ védima ‘witch,’ védistvo © witch- 
ery’; but, on the other hand, there is also to be 
placed alongside of these the designation of the 
ancient Gallic priestly caste of druids, Ir. dri, 

* Even those scholars who do not believe in the etymological 
relationship of brdhman and flämen (cf. e.g. Walde, Lat. etymal. 
Wörterbuch) admit the two facts which are of importance for 
the history of religion, viz. (1) that brdhman originally signified 
“magic formula,’ and (2) that jl@men was originally a neuter 
conception. 
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which, heing derived from *dru-vids (according to 
Thurneysen, in Holder, Altkeltischer Sprachschatz), 
means exactly ‘the very knowing ones.’ But the 
ersonalities which in this connexion are most 
important for the history of Aryan religion are 
those that are frequently mentioned in the Litu- 
Prussian sources, and designated with all kinds 
of variations of their name* as waidewut, waide- 
lotte, waideler, waidler (Old Prus. waist ‘to know,’ 
waidimat ‘we know,’ waidleimai ‘we perform 
pagan religious rites’). A 

They were also named žynķs: Lith. žinøóti ‘to 
know’ (žýnauti ‘to charm’), or the monininks: 
Lith. moniu ‘I understand, or the maldininks : 
Lith. mald, ‘prayer’ (cf. especially Matth. 
Prætorius, Delicie Prussice oder Preussische 
Schaubühne, p. 41 ff). These ‘waidlers’ may be 
described both as magicians and as priests. They 
were servants of the chief-priest, whe was called 
in Old Prussian kriwe, of whom we shall speak 
further helow. The separate gods seem each to 
have had special ‘waidlers’: naruttes (ef. Gr. 
Nypeds ahove, p. 35) was the name given to the 
waidler of the water-god; szweroner (Old Pruss. 
swirins, Lith. Zwierts ‘wild animal’) were ‘the 
waidlers who worshipped and protected the sacred 
animals in the woods, especially elks, owls,’ etc. ; 
and medziorei (Old Pruss. median ‘forest,’ Lith. 
médts ‘tree*) were ‘the servants of the sacred 
woods.’ Every imaginable charm to divine the 
future (ef. below, III. 2) was in their hands. Now 
they are for the most part beg ars and shepherds, 
although ‘there are still well-to-do farmers who 
practise these arts of the waidler.’ Prætorius 
(p. 48) mentions a fact regarding these waidlers 
which is especially important for the history of the 
priesthood : 

‘An old peasant of Strigkeim said to me that, many hundred 
years before, one of his race had been a chief-priest here in 
Prussia. He was called Krywe Kruwulü, and was believed to 
possess all the gifts which we find singly among the waidlers 
now called Maldininks (see above). The gifts of the waidler 


are, they say, hereditary; if the gift ceases in one family, 
it becomes extinct.’ 


This hereditary transmission, in certain families or 
clans, of the existing magic formulas, sacrifices, and 
prayers, which we have here attested, may he re- 
garded by us as a common feature of the gradually 
evolving priesthood among the Aryan peoples. 
ee clans like the Vasisthas, the Visvami- 
tras, the Bharadvdjas, and others are well known 
to usfrom the Rigveda as the forerunners of the 
later priestly castes, and there is no lack of traces 
that these priestly families, who, according to the 
tradition, represent essentially the same cult, had 
in earlier times possessed special cults and special 
rites (cf. Oldenherg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 873). 
In Greece, too, we find numerous sacred clans with 
special cults, the Eùxorrlôa, the "EreoSourddac, the 
"Hovyxlda, the Kırupdöar, Kpovrldar, Kuvvlöaı, Mope- 
vlda:, etc. The priesthood was a joint-possession 
in these families, and descended from the father to 
the son and grandson (ef. P. Stengel, Die griech- 
ischen Kultusaltertümer). By the institution of a 
sanctuary (which does not occur in Vedic India) 
such a pricathood hecomes local, and in this way 
forms the lepöv, to which in Homer the existence 
of the lepeds is united. Most nearly akin to the 
Homeric priest was the Norwegian ‘gode’ (Old 
Nor. goi, Goth. gudja ‘priest’; cf. Goth. Gup, 
‘God,’ and see ahove, pp. 16, 42). They could break 
PP the temple helonging to them and migrate 
elsewhere. Among them, too, the priestly office 
was inherited through several generations (cf. 
Golther, Germanische Mythologie, p. 615; and J. 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie®, i. 83). Finally, in 
Rome also there are indications of a condition 


* It may he conjectured that the form waidewut, *waidwut= 
Gr. eiöös *FecdFws, FeuöFdros, ‘the knowing one,’ is the original 
one. 
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in which not State colleges hut particular 
families attended to the performance of special 
cults. This comes out most unambiguously in 
the case of the fratres arvales (see art. ARVAL 
BROTHERS), for at the time when this designa- 
tion was coined frater can have indicated nothing 
else than the actual degree of relationship. The 
legend, too, explanatory of the name, reports that 
Acca Larentia, the wife of Faustulus, had twelve 
sons, along with whom she sacrificed once every 
year for the fruitfulness of the fields. We have, 
therefore, a real brotherhood (Gr. $pfrpn, Slav. 
bratstvo ; cf. Reallexicon, art. ‘Sippe’) before us. 
Their peculiar hereditary magic poem was that song, 
luckily still extant, which was united to a dance, 
and by the combined invocation of the spirits 
of the dead (Enos lases iuvate) and a real god 
{Enos Marmor iuvato) hears the stamp of remote 
antiquity. The designation, too, of the Luperci, 
the priests of Faunus, as Quinctiales and Fabiani 
points to their tribal origin (ef. Wissowa, Religion 
und Kultus der Römer, p. 340, note 3, p. 411). The 
Salii, or ‘leapers,’ were without doubt a sacred 
family of this kind. Their magical secret was 
the leaping procession which accompanied their 
obscure songs, for hoth dance and solemn proces- 
sion (O.H.G. piganc—even in modern German we 
have the phrase ‘ein Fest begehen’) belong to 
the oldest form of divine worship among the 
Aryan eoples (cf. Reallexicon, art. Tanz’). 

n the ground of the facts which have heen 
mentioned, we may assume that the ‘learned in 
magic formulas,’ whose existence in primitive 
times is attested by the equation, Skr. bráhman = 
Lat. fmen, were primarily to he found in special 
families which were hereditarily distinguished hy 
the gift of witchcraft. Further, seeing that it 
follows from the oldest sacrificial customs described 
above (p. 41) that at their celehration, in the 
majority of cases, persons designated as magicians, 
priests, or soothsayers assisted, we may consider it 
not unlikely that even in primitive times members 
of such sacred families were called upon hy other 
families, and in particular by the Heat of the elan, 
to assist at sacrifices for the clan. In the case of 
sacrifices of the most ancient worship, we must 
sharply distinguish hetween the offerings dedicated 
to the souls of ancestors and those on hehalf of the 
‘heavenly ones.’ The former could, of conrse, he 
offered only hy relatives (ef. ahove, p. 28f.); in the 
case of the latter there was nothing against the 
assistance of a stranger who was particularly well 
acquainted with the incantations that would entice 
the gods. Here we have one of the deepest roots 
of the Aryan priesthood. 

In the later history of the priesthood we shall 
call attention to only one more point, viz. the 
ever increasing closeness of the union of law and 
religion (cf. below, IL 5). This lent to the priestly 
dignity, here to a greater and there to a less ex- 
tent, a new, and in part extraordinary, significance; 
and it may well be said that this is what really 
made the magician a priest. The more clearly the 
thought came to consciousness that the gods were 
the protectors of the moral and social principles 
attained in the long struggle of civilization, the 
greater must the influence of the authentic inter- 
preters of the divine will have become. 

In India, even before Vedic times, the hereditary 
dignity of the Brahmans had heen developed from 
those families of primitive times that were expert 
in magic. From their midst there arose the 
domestic priest (purohita), who was indispensable to 
the king for preparing sacrifices, for ‘the gods do 
not eat the food of a king who has no purohita’ 
(Aitareya Brähmana, vüi. 24). Under their super- 
vision, too, the royal administration of justice was 
carried on, and in their conception of dharma, ‘ the 
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fixed’ (=Lat. firmus) law, custom, and religion lie 
together as yet undifferentiated. In Lome, in like 
manner, the Pontifices, ‘the bridge-huilders’ (also 
without doubt originally a sacred family like the 
fratres arvales, perhaps endowed with a special 
magic charm for providing bridges and roads), 
were at the same time the guardians both of the 
tus civile and of the ius sacrum (pontifex according 
to Bezzenberger, in Kuhn’s Zeitschr. xlii., from 
Umbr. punti, ‘ piatio, lustratio’ from *kvento = Av. 

enta, Old Slav. svgtë, Lith. szwentas ‘sacred’ ). 

he former of these had, after a long process of 
evolution and not without leaving clear traces of its 
original condition (cf. Wissowa, op. cit. p. 324 ff.), 
separated itself from the latter. In Gaul also we 
find the administration of justice entirely in the 
hands of the Druids, who, however, in the time of 
Cæsar were not a real caste, or no longer a caste, but 
increased their numbers by securing and training 
novices : 

‘Fare də omnibus controversiis publicis privatisque constitu- 
unt, et si quod est admissum facinus, ei cedes facta, si da 
hereditate, de finibus controversia est, idem decernunt, præmia 
pænasque constituunt ; sì qui aut privatus aut populus eorum 
decreto non stetit, sacrificiis interdicunt. Hæc pena apud 
eos est gravissima ’ (vi. 13). 

In conscious contrast to these conditions, Cæsar 
(vi. 21) relates of the Teutons: ‘Neque druides 
habent, qui rebus divinis præsint, neque sacrificiis 
student.” ‘They have no Druids to preside over 
divine worship, nor do they lay any special stress 
on sacrifice’ (cf. ‘agriculture non student,’ vi. 22, 
which cannot mean ‘they do not engage in agri- 
culture,’ seeing that Cæsar himself attests that it 
was practised in a primitive form), The conclu- 
sion is that a distinctly marked priestly office 
which would attract the attention of a foreigner 
cannot at that time have been present among the 
Teutons. This, of course, does not exclude the 
existence of separate families expert in magic, as, 
according to our assumption above, was the case 
in primitive times. On the other hand, we find 
in the report of Tacitus a strong and influential 
priesthood already existing, particularly developed 
on the legal side (ci. also O.H.G. Old Sax. Fries, 
éwart and ésago ‘priest,’ lit. ‘keeper or guardian 
of the law’ and ‘proclaimer of laws’). 


The priest is the man who calls for silence in the popular 
assembly (Tac. Germ., ch. 11: ‘silentium per sacerdotes, quibus 
tum et coercendi ius est, imperatur’); and while even Casar, 
vi. 23, reports: ‘Cum hellum civitas aut illatum defendit aut 
infert, magistratus, qui ei bello presint, ut vitæ necisque habeant 
potestatem deliguntur,’so that thus all power of punishment 
might be assigned to the civil authorities, we are told in Tacitus, 
ch. 7: ‘Ceterum neque animadvertere neque vincire, ne verbe- 
rare quidem nisi sacerdotibus permissum, non quasi in penam 
nec ducisiussu, sed velut deo imperante, quem adesse bellantibus 
eredunt.' In addition, the priest carries the war standards out 
of the sacred groves (ch. 7), interprets the lot on public occa- 
sions, and accompanies, together with the king or prince, the 
sacred car in which horses are yoked (ch. 10). The priest of 
Nerthus (ch. 40) and the priest in the grove of Alcis among the 
Nahanarvali (ch. 43) seem to have ed at local sanctuaries. 

The same extreme expansion of priestly power 
as is found in the west among the Druids of Gaul 
is to be met with again in the extreme east of 
Europe among the ancient Prussians, 

Even Peter of Dusburg (Script. rerum Pruss. i. 53) was able to 
report: ‘Fuit autem in medio nationis huius perversa, scilicet 
in Nadrowia, locus quidam dictus Romow, trahens nomen 
suum a Roma (!), in quo habitabat quidam dictus Criwe [per- 
haps Lith. keras ‘magic,’ keréti ‘to charm’; a connexion with 
Lith. kriwas ‘crooked,’ from which we have kriwiilé ‘tbe sign 
of the dignity of the Criwe,’ seems semasiologically impossible], 
quem colebant pro papa, quia sicut dominus papa regit uni- 
versalem ecclesiam fidelium, ita ad istius nutum seu mandatum 
non solum gentes prædictæ sed et Lethowini et alia nationes 
Lyvonis terre regebantur. Tanta fuit auctoritatis, quod nou 
solum ipse vel aliquis de sanguine suo, verum etiam nuntius 
cum baculo suo vel alio signo noto transiens terminos infidelium 
prædictorum a regibus [by these ars meant the small heads of 
clans wbo were to be found even in primitive Aryan times, 
et. Reallexicon, art. ‘König’) et nohilibus et communi populo 
in magna reverentia haberetur. Fovebat etiam prout in lege 
veteri jugem ignem’ (cf. also the passage quoted above, 
p. 34, from Jerome of Prague, and the more detailed informa- 
tion given by Matth. Pretorius, op. cit. p. 38 ff.). 
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What we have here, then, is another of those 
families expert in mae (according to Pretorius, 
op. cit. p. 40, the blood relations of the Criwe 
were called Ärywaiten), whose special service was 
devoted to a perennial fire, and whose chief on 
account of this cult— according to Jerome, magic 
oracles were practised by means of fire in the 
case of sickness—had attained to the position of 
influence described above. 

(c) THE TEMPLES. — In primitive religions all 
over the world it is a recognized phenomenon 
that all objects which rise above the surface of the 
ground, in pattionlar, stones, stumps, and trees, 
are regarded as possessing a divine anima, and 
are made the objects of a fetish worship (ef. E. 
B. Tylor, ii. 161 ff., 215 ff). Among the Aryan 
peoples also this low stage of religions life can 

e proved. The most important testimonies for 
it will be brought together, without as yet 
asking the question whether the objects of worship 
of which they treat were really conceived of every- 
where as real incorporations of the deity, or 
only as representations of it. 

(a) Stone-worship.—W ith regard to ancient Greece 
in general, we have the following report of Pau- 
sanias, vil. 22. 4: 

éorjxagt Se eyyirara Tod aydAuaros Terpaywvor Aidoı Tptárovra 
pára Tov Apıduöv- Tovrous céBovaeww ot Papers (Phara, a town 
of Achaia), éxdore Scot trevos Svoua émAcyovres, Ta SE Ert mah- 
aidtepa Kal Toigı mäcı "EAAnct rınäs Bev avTi dyaAudruv dpyot 
Aidor. 

The same author mentions, in detail, unhewn 

stones in place of the figure of the god in the 
fane of Herakles at Hyettus, and in that of Eros 
at Thespi&; but with regard to the cult of the 
Graces at Orchomenos, it is said (ix. 38. 1): ras 
pèv 6h merpas aeßovol Te padtora kal Tw Ereorket abras 
megeiv èk Tod ovpavod gaol». Thus the worship of 
rough stones was not confined to the oldest periods 
of Greek history, but continued through the whole 
time of paganism. For Socrates, in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, knows : 
Tobs wer Ov Lepdy ovre ieee ore AAO Tay deiwv obdéy Tınär, 
Tous ôè kal AiBous kal úa rà Tuxövra Kal Onpia céBerbar (i.6. 
they were atheists and fetish-worshippers). Cf, further, Over- 
beck, ‘Das Kultusobjekt bei den Griechen in seinen ältesten 
Gestaltungen’ in Berichte d. kgl. sachs. Ges. d. Wissen- 
schaften zu Leipzig, phil.-hist. K1., 1864, ü. p. 121 ff. ; and also 
the account above, p. 37, of the oldest cult of Hermes. 

On Italian soil, perhaps the cult of Juppiter 
Feretrius or Lapis may be mentioned in this con- 
nexion. He was worshipped, in a chapel founded 
for him by Romulus, under the symbol of a fire- 
stone (silex), although in this case other ex- 

lanations are still possible. In Germany, 

urchard of Worms demands: ‘ Lapides quoque 
quos in ruinosis locis et silvestribus, demonum 
ludificationibus decepti, venerantur, ubi et vota 
vovent et deferunt, funditus etfodiantur, atque in 
tali loco proiciantur, ubi nunquam a cultoribus 
suis venerari possint,’ and among the Lithuanians, 
as we have Aka seen above, the Jesuit Ros- 
towski found the worship of a massive stone Akmo 
(Lith. akmii ‘stone’) as Lae as the 18th century. 

(8) Worship A stumps.—More frequently than 
unhewn stones, however, we find in ancient Greece 
shapeless piles, boards, lumps of wood, and posts 
(Uday oùk elpyacpuévoy, dyahua Eukıvov Äuopbor, rpeuvor 
atbropués, Sépu, vavls) mentioned as objects of wor- 
ship. The testimonies for this also have heen 
fully gathered by Overbeck * (op. cit.). The Italian 
history of religion offers as proof of the primitive 
worship of stumps the Lat. delubrum, ‘sanctuary,’ 
lit. delubrum lignum, ‘a piece of wood freed from 
the bark’ (Ziber, *luber, Russ. lubùă). Regarding 
it, Festus (ed. O. Miiller, p. 73) reports: ‘delubrum 
dicebant fustem delibratum, hoc est decorticatum, 


* The author has been unable to examine the work of M. W. 
de Visser, Die nicht menschengestalt. Götter der Griechen 
(Leyden, 1908). 
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uem venerebantur pro deo’ (cf. also Bötticher, 

aumkultus der Hellenen, and Overbeck, p. 149. 
Wissowa (op. cit. p. 400], on the other hand, gives 
another etymology, which was also wide-spread 
in antiquity, viz. delubrum, from deluere ‘to wash 
away’; hence, ‘place of washing away’). Among 
the Teutons also the Old Saxon ‘Irmensul’ was 
simply an upright tres-stump, regarding which we 
have in Transl. S. Alexandri (Pertz, Mon. Germ. 
ii. 676) the following account: ‘ Frondosis arhoribus 
fontibusque venerationem exhibebant: truncumque 
quoque ligni non parve magnitudinis in altum 
erectum sub divo colebant, patria eum lingua 
Irminsul appellantes, quod Latine dicitur univer- 
salis columna’ (cf. also W. Mannhardt, Wald. und 
Feldkulte, i. 304). The Scandinavian-Russian 
‘ Waragers’ are described by the Arab Ibn Fosslan 
(ed. Frähn). He tells how the people offered their 
reverence and sacrifices hefore a huge upright 
block of wood, which in this case had something 
resembling a human face. In the Slavonic lan- 
guages ths most frequent expressions for idols or 
idol-temples go back almost entirely to funda- 
mental meanings, such as ‘stump,’ ‘post,’ ‘ picture,’ 
‘statue’ (cf. Miklosich, ‘Die christliche Termino- 
logie der slav. Sprachen,’ Denkschrift der Wiener 
Ak. d. W. xxiv. 36ff.). Is it not also possible that 
the Russian expressions for ‘magician’ and ‘to 
charm,’ koldüunü, koldovdti, ara connected with 
Russ. koldda, ‘tree-stump’?* With regard to 
India, it is natural to mention in this connexion 
the so-called ‘sacrificial post’ (ypa) to which 
the sacrificial animal was bound, but which was 
also made an object of worship, seeing that it was 
addressed as ‘Lord of the wood’ (vdnaspati), 
smeared with oil, and bound with plaited bands 
of grass (cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 
p. 256). It is also worthy of note that the con- 
ception post or stake (cf. Skr. sthünd, Avesta stüna 
=Gr. oriAn, O.H.G. stolle from *st(h)el-nd, and 
Skr. sváru, ‘sacrificial post’=A.S. swér, ‘stake’) 
can bs proved by means of two equivalents to be 

an. 

a: Tree-worship.—Of the exceedingly numerous 
evidences of tree-worship per ee among the 
European branches of the ya race, only a few 
characteristic examples can brought forward 
here. Further details will appear later in our in- 
vestigation. In Greece we must, in the first place, 
mention the cult of Zeùòs gyywraios in the storm- 
moved Dodona, from whose sacred oak (éx ôpvòs 
úyıkóporo) the voice of the god rang forth proclaim- 
ing oracles, and who was served a special 
priestly caste, the Zeddrol (=Lat. Sal), who slept 
on the ground with unwashed feet (JZ. xvi. 234 fi.). 
In Mycenzan Greece also the worship of trees and 
stons-pillars was wide-spread (cf., regarding it, 
A. J. Evans, ‘Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult,’ 
JHS xxi. 99 ff.), without making it necessary to 
think of influences from Oriental religions. The 
Phrygians, too, who migrated from Europe to 
Asia, worshipped a Bayatos (probably = prywvratos, ef. 
Kretschmer, p. 198). In Rome there stood on the 
Capitoline an oak sacred to the herdsmen. 


Ct. Livy, i. 10: ‘Spolia ducis hostium casi suspensa... 
ferculo gerens (Romulus) in Capitolium ascendit, ibique ea cum 
ad quercum pastoribus sacram deposuisset, simul cum doao 
designavit Jovis fines . . . hæc templi est origo, quod primum 
ommum Rom» sacratum est.’ Ia addition, Festus (ed. O. 
Müller, p. 87) states: ‘Fagutal sacellum Jovis, in quo fuit 
fagus arbor, quæ Jovis sacra habebatur.” 


We know also of numerous sacred groves in 
Greecs as well as in Italy. In the latter country 
it was ‘the deities of ancient origin,’ such as 
Rebigus, Anna Perenna, Camene, ete., that were 

* At the preseat day this primitive stump-worship is perhaps 
to be seen on Teutonic and Slavonic soil in the remarkable 
‘Yule or Christmas iog,’ regarding which see R. Meringer, 
Indogermanische Forschungen, xvi. 151 f., xviii. 277, xix. 444. 
Of. here also on Lat. delubrum. 
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worshipped in them (cf. Wissowa, op. cit. p. 401). 
The traces of tree-worship continue even more 
significantly in the richly wooded northern parts 
of the continent from the Amber coast to the 
Atlantic Ocean. With regard to the Lithuanians, 
we may refer to a few sentences of the report 
which a monk Jerome, who in the years 1409- 
1418 was active as a missionary in Lower Lithu- 
ania, sent to the papal secretary, Æneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, and which is to be found in the work 
of the latter, entitled Zuropa (S. nee Sylvii 
Europa), e. xxvi. : 

t Postremo alios populos adiit (Jerome), qui silvas dæmonibus 
consecrstas venerabantur et inter slias unam cultu digniorem 
putavere. . . . Veotum erat ad medium nemoris, ubi quercum 
vetustissimam et ante omnes arbores religione sacram et quam 
potissime sedem esse putabant percutere aliquamdiu nullus 
presumpsit. . . . Erant in ea regione plures silvæ pari religione 
sacra. Ad quas dum Hieronymus amputandas pergit, mulierum 
ingens numerus plorans atque eiulans Vitoldum (a Lithuanian 
duke) adit, sacrum lucum succissum queritur et domum dei 
sdemptam in qua divinam opem petere consuessent; inde 
pluvias, inde soles obtinuisse ; nescire iam quo io loco deum 
quærant, cui domicilium abstuleriot. Esss aliquos minores 


lucos, in queis dii coli soleant, eos quoque delere Hieronymum 
velle.’ 


An altogether special worship was assigned to 
ths sacred oak of Perkúnas, in whose rustling the 
worshipper helieved himself to hear, as at Dodona, 
the voice of the god announcing the future (cf. 
below, II. 2). Other sacred trees were the birch 
(birzulis), the hazel (lazdona), the cherry tres 
(kirnis), the maple (Alewélis), and the mountain ash 
(szermuksznis). An especial reverence was assigned 
to trees that had grown together, rumbuta, 
romove, from which the centre of the Criwe men- 
tioned above had its name. Undoubtedly the Teu- 
tons of the first Christian centuries stood at this 
stage of development, in spite of the idealistic 
interpretation which Tacitus (Germania, ch. 9) 
gives to their tree-cult: 

‘Ceterum nec cohibere parietibus deos, neque in ullam 
humsni orig speciem adsimulara ex magnitudine cælestium 


arbitrantur ; lucos ac nemora consecrant, deorumque nominibus 
sdpellant secretum illud, quod sola reverentia vident.’ 


Of particular sacred trees, oaks before all others 
are mentioned, one of which Boniface felled near 
Geismar. The worship of a pear tree in Auxerre 
in heathen times is also well attested (J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythol.” i. 6f.), although this report 
leads us to Celtic territory ; for here, too, the tree- 
cult was fully developed. There was nothing more 
sacred to the Druid than the oak and the mistletoe 
that grew on it (Pliny, HN xvi. 249), and we 
hear of sacred groves in Gaul as well as in Britain 
(ef. on them H. Munro Chadwick, ‘The Oak and 
the Thunder-god,’ JAI xxx. 22 ti). 

In glancing over the evidences of Aryan stone-, 
stump- and tree-worship collected here, we could 
make no greater mistake than to suppose that ths 
religious ideas which find expression in this worship 
are all to be placed at the same historical stage. 
It cannot be doubted that in many, in fact even in 
the majority of cases, the object of worship is 
merely the symbol under which a deity was 
worshipped that existed outside of the object, 
and was only occasionally present in it. ut, 
on the other hand, it cannot be denied that the 
traces are clearly to be perceived of a time 
when people actually worshipped, as is the case 
among the rudest savages, the very stone, post, 
or tree, as a god, since they looked on it as 
the body of a divine anima. This becomes very 
evident in the remains of the Greek stone-cult 
and in the Lithuanian tree-worship. When Theo- 
phrastus (Charact. c. 17), in his day, tells us of 
people who, when passing stones smeared with oil 
at the crossways, did not fail to pour oil on them out 
of their oil-phials, to fall on their knees, and to 

resent the most solemn salutations, this proceed- 
ing is to be judged in the same way as when ‘in 
the Society Islands, rude logs or fragments of basalt 
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columns, clothed in native cloth and anointed with 
oil, received adoration and sacrifice as divinely 
poveril by virtue of the ‘‘ Atua” or deity whic 
had filled them ’ (Tylor, ii. 162). 

In Lithuania the oak was, it ie true, sacred to Perkünas; but 
evidently, like the other sacred trees mentioned above, it enjoyed 
independent worship, as follows from the report of Rostowski: 
‘ Arbores item evulsæ etirpitue, tum quercus, quibus maree tum 
tiliæ quibus femina pullastra pro frugibus et incolumitate rei 
domestice quasi diis faciebant’ (Brückner, Archiv für slav. Phil. 
ix. 35), and other reports, according to which sick persons, 
observing remarkable customs, clamber up into the boughe of 
a sacred oak, ‘Thereafter they bind each his offering on the 
braach of the tree, and seriously believe that they will he healed 
thereby. Often it happens that such a brauch is quite full of 
garters, Lithuanian women’s veile, girdles, knives, and such-like 
articles, which are tied to it from top to bottom. Several 
sacrifice money also, which they lay upoa the ground before 
the tree’ (cf. Usener-Solmsen, Gétternamen, p. 87). 

Accordingly, we may (like Frazer, GB?) conceive 
of the process of evolution of these ideas in the 
following way. There was among the Aryan 
peoples a distant Period in which stones, stumps, and 
trees were worshipped as actual fetishes. When 
within the limits of this racial division—and cer- 
tainly as early as primitive Aryan times (a point 
where the present writer differs from Frazer)—the 
cult of the ‘heavenly ones’ came more and more 
to the front, connexions began to be thought of 
between these ‘heavenly ones’ and the objects 
of worship just mentioned, especially with the 
sacred tree and its shoot, the stump or post, 
which were now regarded only as symbols and 
occasional dwelling-places of the ‘heavenly ones.’ 
Along with these ideas the old conceptions 
continued to operate further among the lower 
classes. 3 

This connexion is most clearly exemplified in 
the relationship of the thunder-god to the oak. 
Zeus and the oak of Dodona, Juppiter Feretrius 
and the oak worshipped by the herdsmen on the 
Capitoline, Perkunas and Auzülas (‘oak’), we have 
already noted ; but we are also told of the Celts 
by Maximus Tyrius: Kedrol oeßoveı Ala, dyadpa õè 
Ais Kedzixdv Ua bpts. Nothing can be more 
easily understood than this connexion, when we call 
to mind how the lightning flashes of the thunder- 
god come down with an especial fondness on the 
king of the forest; and it is difficult to conceive 
why H. Munro Chadwick, in his otherwise excellent 
essay, ‘The Oak and the Thunder-god,’ mentioned 
above, deduces such a far-fetched reason for this 
phenomenon as a supposed dwelling of primitive 
man below the oak. But the other gods are 
also preferably thought of as dwelling in trees 
and forests. In Greece we have, besides a Zeus 
évdevdpos, a Acévucos Evdevöpos, an ‘HAévy devöpirs, an 
"Aprepus xeöpedris, etc. Among the Teutons were 
found, as well as a silva Herculis (=Donar) sacra 
(Ann. ii. 12), a castum nemus of Nerthus (Germania, 
c. 40), and a lucus Baduhenne (Ann. iv. 73). Among 
the Lithuanians, as we have seen above, the rain- 
and sun-gods were Pe in sacred groves, 

In this assimilation of the cult of the ‘heavenly 
ones’ and a primitive stone-, stump- and tree-fetish- 
ism we have secured, once for all, the foundation 
for the explanation of the two most outstanding 
objects of heathen worship in historical times — 
the temple and the image. The tree or grove in 
which the deity is worshipped develops into the 
stone temple; the stone or wooden stump, which 
serves as a symbol of the deity, assumes human 
features and becomes the image of the god. 

This process caa be very well followed in the Greek word for 
‘temple,’ Lesh. vaios, Dor. väds, Ion. vnös, Att. veds (*vaFa-), which 
originally indicated not the whole temple, but ouly the inmost 
room, where the figure of the god stood (rà adurov, anxds). This 
primitive Greek *ndvo- is, in the conviction of the present 
writer, identical with the root found beside it, *ndvo-, *nau 
(Skr. ndva, náv’, ndu&=Gr. vais), ‘ship,’ ‘tree,’ so that both 
words oome together in the meaning ‘tree- trunk’ (cf. e.g. 
Skr. daru ‘wood’ and ‘boat,’ Old Saxon stamm, ‘ tree-trunk’ 
and ‘ship,’ and many other similar changes of meaning). 


This probable combination is, the present writer 
thinks, raised to a certainty when we consider that 
in Greece, in the most ancient times, the figures of 
the gods were actually placed in, below, or on trees 
{(mpéuvæ évl rredéns, pnyob bad mpeuvp, ev képp Beydry) 5 
and the name of Juppiter of Dodona in the primitive 
cult, Zeds Näws (ndvio-s), finds its natural interpre- 
tation if we conceive him as ‘the one in the tree- 
trunk.’* The dpyds Aldos and the Edavov ok elpyac- 
pévov gradually change into the fpéras ( = Skr. 
märta ‘figure’ ?), the image or figure of the god. 
It is not far-fetched to find in the images of 
Hermes, in which only the face and the extended 
penis of the god are represented, a stage on this 
path of development. ’ 

The words of J. Grimm (Deutsche Mythol.* i. 59) 
are true of the Teutons. ‘Temple is also at the 
same time wood. What we think of as a walled 
and built house, dissolves, the farther back we go, 
into the conception of a sacred place which has 
not been touched by human hand, but is hedged in 
and made peaceful by trees that have grown up of 
their own accord.’ The conceptions grove and 
temple BESTEN run to a large extent together 
in the Teutonic languages. 

This is true of the series Goth. alhs, A.S. ealh, Old Saxon 
alah ‘temple,’ which correeponds to the Old Lith. eikas ‘grove,’ 
Lett. elks ‘idol,’ perhaps also to the Gr. äAros (*alkjos?) ‘grove,’ 
‘sacred grove,’ which, however, is compared by others with Old 
Slav. ls ‘forest.’ The same also holds of O.H.Q. haruc, A.B. 
hearh, hearg (0.H.G. harugâri ‘ priest’), which are explained 
in glossea by lucus, nemus, aud also by sacellum, simulacrum, 
Janum, as well as of the A.S. bearu, ‘grove’ (O.H.G. parawdri 
‘ priest’), which beloags to the common Slavonic root borz, 
‘pine,’ ‘pine-forest’ (cf. Zutibure, i.e. sventt bord ‘sacred pine 
forest’ in the lands of Merseburg according to Thietmar: lucus 
Z. dictus ab accolis ut Deus ab omnibus honoratus). To this 
class of expressions are added—for the later temples built of 
wood or stone, whose first traces ars to be found probably in the 
templum of the Tanfana, which, according to Tacitus (Ann. i. 
51), was level with the ground—new designations borrowed 
from the human dwelling-house, euch as O.H.G. kof, halla, 
sal, petapür, pétahis, plözhüs, plostarhits, Goth. gudhüs, etc. 
Figures of the gods, too, which are designated as fava, ‘carved 
works,’ but regarding whose more definite nature we unfortu- 
nately can discover nothing, are repeatedly mentioned from ths 
4th century (cf. Golther, Germ. Myth. p. 604). 


At the same time in which we have among the 
Teutons only sacred trees and groves as places for 
the worship of the gods, the common Celtic name 
for ‘ sanctuary,’ nemeton (Spuvéperov, Medionemeton, 
Tasinimeton, Vernemeton: Skr. ndmas ‘ worship’) 
without doubt indicates the stone temple built 
by human hands. Here too, however, the 
original meaning is seen from the Old Saxon 
Indiculus superstitionum, in which mention is made 
‘de sacris silvarum, que nimidas (=Gall. nemeton) 
vocant.’ On the other hand, the neighbours of the 
Teutons on the North-East, the Prussians and the 
Lithuanians, may be regarded as having continued 
in their templeless condition up to the date of 
their conversion to Christianity. At the same time 
we hear incidentally of idols, which they carved 
for themselves. Thus a heathen fisher (cf. Pre- 
torius, op. cit. p. 27) had made a wind-god (Wejo- 
patis) out of bark, which had two faces on the 
head, one in front and one behind, both of them 
with gaping mouths, The same state of affairs 
is found among the Eastern Slavs, and Miklosich 
(Die Christliche Terminologie, p. 67) rightly re- 
marks that there is no ground whatever for the 
assumption that the first preachers of Christianity 
found here buildings devoted to religious service 
(for Russian idols, cf. above, p. 45). The Western 
Slavs, on the other hand, were acquainted with 


* The usual explanation of tha Greek veds, ‘temple,’ derives 
thie word from vaiw, ‘I dwell,’ aud meane the same as ‘dwelliog- 
place.’ Against this view the chief objection is that 
designations of the temple according to the analogy of the 
human dwelling-place are all of a late date, and Gr. ves in 
the aense ‘human dwelling-place’ vever occurs. Meringer 
(Indogermanische Forschungen, xviii. 277) now agrees with the 
explanation given by the preseat writer. 
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real temples, with statues of the gods, and with 
idols, e.g. the three-headed Triglav (‘Three-heads’), 
as we learn from the descriptions of Thietmar of 
Merseburg (Monum. Germ. v. 812) and Otto of 
Bamberg (M. G. Script., ed. Pertz,ii. 32). Here 
too, however, we see how deeply the ancient tree- 
worship was rooted in the affections of the people 
from the fact, related by Otto of Bamberg, that they 
calmly allowed four temples to be torn down, and 
even helped in the work, but raised objections 
when an attack was made on the large wide- 
spreading oak standing near, ‘quam plebs simplex 
auminis alicuius inhabitatione sacram z#estimans 
magna veneratione colebat.’ 

But the places of old Aryan worship are not yet 
exhausted in the foregoing discussion. While in 
the case of tree-worship it is to a certain extent 
supposed that the ‘heavenly ones’ descend from 
their airy abodes to the earth, an attempt was 
made by mankind in another direction to raise 
themselves to heaven. The Persians, we saw above 
(p. 33), climbed to the top of the highest mountain 
when they wished to offer a sacrifice to Heaven. 
The same was the case in Greece. Pausanias 
mentions the tops of mountains as the seats 
of famous cults in many localities. Especially 
sacred, however, was the territory of the Lyczan 
Zeus on the highest wre of Arcadia, where tree- 
cult and highplace-cult were combined. In Italy, 
too, the worship of the god of the sky was par- 
ticularly connected with the high places; and with 
regard to most Roman hills the existence of 
ancient cults of Juppiter can be proved (Wissowa, 
p. 102). Of the Teutons, Agathias, 28. 4, reports: 
Idokovra kal . . . Adgous kal Pdpayyas, kal Tovrots 
Worep Bo. OpGvres. 

(d) THE FEASTS.—In the equation, Gr. éopr#, Ion. 
opr} ‘feast’=Skr. vratd ‘decree,’ ‘divine service’ 
(cf. e.g. mahdvrata, like M.H.G. héchzit, lit. 
t great feast’), there is to be found an originally 
related designation for the conception ‘feast,’ whose 
fundamental meaning was something like ‘ap- 
pointed time.’ It is rather difficult to decide what 
these certi dies may have been among the Aryans, 
and without doubt a considerable time will have 
to pass before the comparative heortology of the 
Aryan peoples, the problems of which have hardly 
been taken in hand yet, will be in a position to 
give a decisive answer to this question. We saw 
above (I. 35) that the life of the Aryans even 
in primitive times was interwoven with a con- 
siderable number of special and general feasts for 
the dead; and in particular, in the wintry half of 
the year, the observance of a great festival of the 
dead, agreeing in many details, can be proved among 
almost all the Aryan peoples. Thus in India the 
third of the three annual festivals, which took 
place in the colder season of the year, was con- 
nected with a great sacrifice for the dead. Among 
the Lithuanians we discovered a general feast for 
the dead in the beginning of November. In Rome 
the Larentalia were held on the 23rd of December, 
the Ferälia in February. Among the Teutons the 
dead seem to have been remembered with many 
varied customs at ‘Yuletide’ (cf. E. Mogk in 
Pauls Grundriss?, iii. 391), a name which itself 
may be connected with the darkness of the realms 
of the dead, seeing that ‘Yule’ (A.S. géol, geohhol) 

robably goes back to a primitive Teutonic word 
tjega or *egha=Gr. *fégos in fépupos, fópos, ‘ west,’ 
‘darkness,’ ‘under world.’ Most remarkable in 
this connexion, too, is a wide-spread Slavonic 
name for the Christmas festival (Russ. korodundz 
‘Christ-evening,’ Bulg. kra&un, etc. ‘Christmas’), 
which in White Russian signifies ‘unexpected 
premature death in early years,’ and ‘an evil spirit 
that shortens life.’ In regard to this development 
in meaning, Miklosich (Etymol. Wörterbuch der 


slav. Sprachen, p. 130) correctl 
Kračun was a feast of the dead. 

The significance of these feasts of the dead, which 
in White Russia serve even to-day among the 
people as the basis for the reckoning of dates, is 
especially made manifest on Italian soil, as can 
be seen even in the language. Here it is im- 
possible to separate the Lat. férie, fésie ‘feast,’ 
‘festival,’ from the above-mentioned férdlia from 
*dhvés-dlia, ‘feast of the dead,’ so that fésie from 
*dhvésie, at first ‘feast of the dead,’ had come 
to mean ‘feast’ in general; and correspondingly 
Festus from *dhvestus and fesnus (in Umb. and Ose. 
Jesna, sc. domus, ‘temple’) from *dhves-nus, at 
tien denoted ‘applied to souls, then ‘sacred, 
‘holy. 

But were there even in primitive times regular 
festivals in honour of the ‘heavenly ones,’ and is 
there a possibility of extracting a common primitive 
kernel from the endless mass of names and dates 
referring to the worship of the gods among the 
separate peoples? It has long been customary 
to find this in the festivals of the so-called four 
points of the year; and in particular the winter 
and the summer solstice were regarded as the most 
ancient feast dates of the Aryan peoples. We shall 
do well briefly to call to mind what we know re- 
garding the oldest divisions of time among the 
Aryans, in order to make a judgment on these 
views possible. The moon was the oldest measurer 
of time for the Aryan peoples. According to its 
course natural months were distinguished. A 
division of the yearly course of the sun into these 
had not yet taken place, for which reason there 
were no names for the separate months in the 
vocabulary of the primitive Aryan language. Of 
course, some have sought to find a pre-historic 
attempt to equalize the moon-year with the sun- 
year in the apparent coincidence of our ‘ twelfth,’ 
the time from Dec. 25 to Jan. 6, with the twelve 
sacred nights of the Brähmana-literature (354 days 
of the moon-year+12 days=366 of the civil sun- 
year) (cf. regarding it especially A. Weber, Indische 
Streifen, xvii, 224, and SBAW, phil.-hist. Kl. 
1898, xxxvii. 2ff.), The present writer, however, 
believes that it has been made very probable by 
A. Tille (Yule and Christmas, their place in the 
Germanic Year, London, 1899) that these twelfths, 
famed in legend among the Teutonic peoples, do not 
go back to the remotest heathendom, but are only 
a copy of the Christian Dodecameron, the sacred 
time between Christmas and Epiphany, the new 
and the old day for calling to mind the Divinity 
of Christ. Along with these purely unattached 
lunar months a distinction of seasons of the year 
was made in primitive times, originally only winter 
(Skr. hémanté = Gr. xeudv, Lat. hiems, etc.) and 
summer (Avesta ham = 0.H.G. sumar, etc.), then 
besides these, at an early date, a short tran- 
sition period of spring (Skr. vasantá = Gr. čap, 
Lat. ver, ete.). Their combination was called a 
‘past’ (*vetos : Skr. vatsara, Gr. Eros, Lat. vetus, 
ete.); but in reckoning it was customary to calcu- 
late according to singłe periods of the year, espe- 
cially according to winters. The Aryan year was 
thus a purely natural year (cf. Reallexicon, artt, 
‘Jahr,’ ‘Jahreszeiten, and ‘Zeitteilung’). All 
more exact methods of dividing the time, based on 
a knowledge of the course of the sun, were derived 
by the Indians as well as by the Aryan peoples of 
Europe from Babylon. Here, too, the distinction be- 
tween the four points of the year must have arisen at 
a very early date, and in a long migratory progress 
have passed over to the Greeks (cf. Herodetos, 
ii. 109) and Romans, and from them to the north 


*A Russian name for the whole period of Christmaa is 
kudesd, lit. ‘magic,’ which shows with what eort of heathen 
ideas this time of the year was associated. 


remarks, ‘ perhaps 
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of Europe. The designations of the equinoxes in 
the Teutonic languages (0.H.G. ébennacht, A.S. 
efennight, Old Ner. jafndegri) are undoubtedly 
only translations of the Lat. equinoctium (Gr. 
lonpeplat) ; and for the idea of the solstice separate 
expressions have been formed among the ditferent 
Teutonic peoples (O.H.G. sunwende, sungiht, 
sunstede, sommertag, A.S. sunnstede, Old Nor. sól- 
hvarf) which proclaim their dependence on the 
Lat. solstitium by the fact that they, like it, are 
used only for the summer solstice; but for the 
winter solstice (Lat. brüma, i.e. brevissima; per- 
haps its festival was Angerona, ci. Wissowa, 
op. cit. p. 194) absolutely no old Teutonic expres- 
sions are to be found. Finally, it is impossible 
to understand what significance the fixing of the 
longest or the shortest day could have had, pre- 
ne that it was at all possible in primitive 
conditions of culture*; for Procopius (de Bell. 
Got. ti. 15) relates of the inhabitants of Thule that, 
after they had been 35 days without the light of 
the sun, they sent messengers to the highest peaks 
of the mountains to spy out if the sun would not 
soon return, and then, when they had announced 
its speedy return, they celebrated the greatest of 
their festivals, Such a narrative is easily enough 
understood of the most northerly stretches, but 
would be utterly unintelligible among men who 
had the sun always before their eyes (cf. A. Tille, 
Yule and Christmas, ‘Solstices and Equinoxes’). 
But although these solstice festivals, as such, 
among the Aryan peoples, seem to be by 
no means very primitive, it cannot be said that 
the manifest agreement of the cnstoms and usages 
relating to them rests entirely on later transference 
and migration. If we turn our attention to the rites 
connected with the summer solstice or St. John’s 
day (St. Ivan’s day among the Slavs), we see that a 
characteristic feature of them is the intimate con- 
nexion in which the two elements of jire and water 
occur. It is everywhere customary to kindle bon- 
fires, to dance round them, or to leap over them, 
generally in pairs. Almost everywhere we find 
water in some form or other along with the 
fire. It may be that the festive company bathe 
either before or after the kindling of the fire, it 
may be that fire-wheels are cast into the stream 
and there extinguished, or it may be in some other 
way.t In this connexion it seems mest easy to 
understand an old Indian solstice custom hich 
took place at the Mahdurata festival, i.e. (accord- 
ing to Hillebrandt, Romanische Forschungen, v. 
299) at the festival of the summer solstice (at a 
later date Mahävrata is the winter solstice). Ac- 
companied by the beating of drums, women carry- 
ing Jars filled with water march in procession three 
times round a fire from right to left and then again 
from left te right, singing a song, which closes with 
the refrain, ‘That is mead.’ After going round 


* Even in civilized Greece it seems to hava been difficult. 
Cf. Eustath. on Od. xv. 402: Erepor dE hac. amnAarov elva exer, 
8’ of ras Tod HALou ds eixos donneradyto tpomds, di’ ò Kai HAiou ba 
toto omjAatov EAeyor, kai TovTo SyAovaOas Er TG Obe Tpomal HALov. 
Cf. also Lehégue, Recherches Sur Délos, Paris, 1876, p. 876: ‘Le 
matin vers le moi d'avril un rayon de soleil glissant contre la 
montagne pénétre dans la caverne et la remplit un instant tout 
entiére,’ etc. (Communication of ©. Weniger in Weimar). 

t Cf. the following description from the south of Russia in 
Glazunov, Russian Folksongs (Russ.), St. Petershurg, 1894, p. 81: 
‘In particular, young men and women hathe themselves, then 
they put on wreaths of field-maple with fragrant herbs, gird 
themselves with artemiaia, and gather before sunset on an 
elevated place, always overlooking a river, They set up two 
figures: one a human-like image, the other a piece of wood 
covered with female attire, ribbons, and garlands. The wood is 
generally maple. Then they kindle heapa of straw, walk in a 
circle round it, sing songs and, taking the figures in their hands, 
spring in pairs (every lad with his lass) through the fire. When 
they have all aprung through, then they throw the figures, of 
which tha male is called Kupalo (kupala “St. John's day,” 
ef. kupatt “to bathe"), the female Marena (" madder”), into 
ue water, Afterwards they also throw their wreaths into the 
stream. 


the fire for the last time, they pour the water inta 
the fire and thus extinguish: it. 

This remarkable cambination of the twe elementa 
so highly honoured by the Aryans, fire and water, 
is entirely inexplicable when we start from an 
original solstice festival. On the other hand, itcan 
be very easily interpreted if, in the usage of the 
Mahävrata festival, which, moreover, was held in 
honour not of a sun-god but of Indra, the giver of 
refreshing rain, we see with Hillebrandt (op. cit.) 
and Oldenberg (Die Religion des Veda, pr: 443, 507) 
an ancient rain-charm, i.e. a magical device for 
procuring rain (cf. above, p. 40). Then the con- 
jecture is inevitable, that in the rites described as 
existing mainly among Indians, Slavs, and Teutons, 
we have to recognize the vestiges of an ancient 
Aryan festival dedicated to fire and water, and 
held in summer, in which, by means of extinguish- 
ing the fire on the earth, the worshipper sought tc 
cause the heavens ta send down streams of fertilizing 
moisture on the meadows and fields. We have the 
additional fact that among all the Aryan peoples 
inhabiting Middle Europe the time near the Feast 
of St. John constitutes a kind of dividing period in 
the rainfall, i.e. the rain that fell before St. John’s 
Day was believed to be especially valuable, and 
was prayed for from heaven by priest and con- 
gregation, while, on the other hand, the rain that 

ell after St. John’s Day was useless, and even 
brought harm. Regarding St. John’s Day itself, 
different opinions prevail. The peasants of the 
Russian province of Archangel say, ‘The rain on 
St. John’s Day is better than a mountain of gold’; 
other peoples hold an exactly opposite view (cf., for 
details on the subject, Alexis Yermoloff, Der land- 
wirtschaftliche Volkskalender, Leipzig, 1905, p. 
296 ff.). Thus from this side also we seem to 
obtain confirmation of our conjecture that in the 
customs described above we have traces of a 
midsummer feast which was celebrated without 
pen regard to the longest day. Among other 
things, it may have belonged to the solemn rites of 
such a festival to seek, for the last time in the 
summer, to obtain moisture for the meadows and 
fields by means of a rain-charm. This view, 
which we have adopted with regard to the original 
significance of fire and water, daes not in any way 
militate against the idea expressed by Mannhardt 
(Der Baumkultus, pp. 497, 516, 521). He regards 
the midsummer fires as sun-charms, since fire is 
snppased to represent the light and heat of the 
summer sun, to which the growing vegetation 
must be exposed. 

Remains of a second Aryan festival, a spring- 
feast, are perhaps to be found in the worship of the 
Teutonic Ostara and the Indian Ushas, which had 
its special place in the ritual at the beginning of 
the year at the Prdtaranuvika of the Agnistoma 
sacrifice, which was observed with great solemnit; 
in spring (cf. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, ii. 
26 a). It seems that this festival is chiefly in 
view in the idea, praved to be Aryan by L. v. 
Schréder (‘Lihge, Refrain der lettischen Sonn- 
wendlieder,’ in the Mitteil. d. anthrop. Gesell. in 
Wien, xxxii.), that the sun at its rising, particu- 
larly on certain days, dances, jumps, shakes itself, 
and plays. i 

From such indications as these we must seek 
further information concerning the times of the old 
Aryan festivals. Since the moon, as we have 
already noticed, was the measurer of time in 

rimitive times, the Aryan certi dies must have 
Been connected with the chief phases of the moon, 
new moon and full moon. In fact, in India the 
sacrifices of the new and the full moon belong te 
the regular and most ancient offerings to the gods 
(cf. Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 441 ff., and A. Hillebrandt, 
Das altindische Neu- und Vollmondsopfer, Jena, 
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1880). But in Greece also the feast-days were 
connected with definite phases of the moon, 

articularly the full moon (cf. A. Mommsen, 

eortologie, p. 2); and among the Teutons the 
‘ certi dies, cum aut inchoatur luna aut impletur’ 
(Tac. Germania, ch. 11), on which the popular as- 
semblies took place, and which were regarded as 
the ‘agendis rebus auspicatissimum initium,’ were 
certainly identical with the ‘certi dies’ (ch. 9) on 
which the people, e.g., ‘Mercurio humanis quoque 
hostiis litare fas habent.” In Rome all the Ides 
(tdus=Ir. ésce ‘ luna’) were regarded as feast-days. 

Religious ceremonies must in primitive times 
have accompanied the ordinary family feasts as 
well. These come most directly to the front in 
the Aryan marriage ceremonial, in which again 
fire and water enjoy common worship. In India 
the bridegroom, after taking the bride by the 
hand, leads her three times round the fire on the 
hearth, on which a sacrifice of roasted corn is 
offered. Previously a new jug filled with water is 
placed on the floor, and it must remain on the right 
side of the bridal pairas they march round the fire, 
But liberal use is also made at other times of water, 
which is solemnly bronght from the spring. The 
bride is hathed in it, or the young pair are sprinkled 
with it. In Rome, marriage is even designated a 
union ‘ aqua et igni.’ 

Romulus married the captured Sabine women, xarà tots 
marpious éxdarys ébopots emi xowmwvig mupds kai Übaros Eyyvar 
sods yanovs (Dion. ti. 80), and Varro (Serv. ad in, iv. 167) 
reporte: ‘Agua et igni mariti uxores accipiebant. Unde 
hodieque et faces prælucent et aqua petita de puro fonte per 
felicissimum puerum aliquem aut puellam interest nuptiis, de 
qua nubentibus solebant pedes lavari.’ 

Here, too, & solemn procession round the altar 
from left to right took place, at which a hoy 
carried the marriage-torch and the marriage-water, 
drawn from a pure spring; then in the house 
of the bride’s father a far-loaf (hence confar- 
reatio) was sacrificed in the fire (on the Greek 
Aourpopdpos, ef. above, p. 22). The same customs 
which we find in the east and south of the Aryan 
world exist also in the north of Europe. 

Thus Menecius reports of the Lithuanians: ‘Cum nuptia 
celebrantur, sponsa ter ducitur circa focum, deinde ibidem in 
seila collocatur, super quam sedenti pedes lavantur aqua qua 
lectus nuptialis, tota supellex domestica et invitati ad nuptias 
hogpites consperguntur.’ 

Also among the Slavs, just as on St. Ivan’s day, 
baths and dancing through or over a fire belong to 
the fixed marriage rites, and finally, in ancient 
Germany the bride was led three times round the 
hearth in the house of the bridegroom after she 
had stepped over a vessel of water (cf. the proofs 
of this fact in Reallexicon, art. ‘Heirat,’ p. 356 fE). 
Perhaps in this case the union of fire and water 
(heat and moisture) may be regarded as the symbol 
under which husband and wife were united to each 
other for the purpose of producing a numerous 
progeny. 

For further details regarding the common re- 
ligious customs connected with the naming of 
the child, the first cutting of his hair, the feast 
of puberty, etc., see Winternitz, ‘Was wissen wir 
von den Indogermanen ?’ (Beilage zur Münchner 
AZ, 1903, No. 258, p. 293), and E. Samter, Familien- 
Jeste der Griechen und Römer, Berlin, 1901. 

5. The relation of the ‘heavenly ones’ to the 
morality of mankind.—In all the higher stages of 
heathen religion we find the gods represented as 
the guardians of all written and unwritten law, 
and as the striet avengers of all human transgres- 
sions of the same. Here we shall seek to discuss 
the question how far back in the history of the 
Aryan peoples this conception goes. It is obvious 
that legal or moral ordinances could be thought 
of as under the protection of some higher bein 
only after these ordinances had been evolved an 
come to consciousness in the human society itself. 
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Accordingly, it will be necessary in entering upon 
this discussion to direct our attention to the I 
and custom of primitive Aryan times as they are 
shown to us by the science of Aryan antiquities, 
What we at the present day designate as ‘ punish- 
ment’ and ‘crime’ resolve themselves, the further 
hack we go into the past of the Aryan pcoples, 
in a great number of cases into the concep- 
tions of ‘fine’ and ‘act liable to a fine’ The 
Lat. pena is the judicial penalty prescribed as a 
corrective provision against the transgression of 
the law, but the Gr. wow, from which pena is 
borrowed, is, as we shall see below, the old Aryan 
expression for ‘fine.’ In the same way the Lat. 
condemnare is used of every legal condemnation, 
hut the root-word damnum originally signifies 
nothing else than “that which is given (as a fine)’ 
(*da-mno-m : dare). The German word Schuld, 
which in all the Teutonic languages in which it 
occurs designates the guilt of the accused in a 
law-court as well as guilt hefore the gods, as is 
evident from its being derived from Goth. skal, 
skulun, skula, skulds, meant nothing else than 
Du solist, sc. bezahlen (‘Thou shalt pay’). The 
Lat. fldgitium, ‘crime,’ ‘infamous deed,’ which is 
derived from flageto, (ef. flagito, ‘I demand’) pro- 
bably=Ir, dliged (*dligeto-), ‘duty,’ ‘law,’ ‘right,’ 
Ir. dligim, ‘I have a claim to something,’ Welsh 
dieu, ete., ‘to be guilty,’ Bret. dle, Goth. dulgs, 
Old Slav. dlägü, ‘guilt,’ undoubtedly goes back 
in the same way to a fundamental meaning 
‘liability,’ i.e. to a fine, and soon. The reason of 
this phenomenon lies in the fact that in primitive 
Aryan times a great number of actions which we 
regard as crimes at the present day, and which are 
punishable by the State—murder and manslaughter, 
theft and robbery, rape and adultery, ete.—were 
not punished in any way by the community, t.e. in 
primitive relations, by the tribe and its chief (Skr. 
röj=Lat. rex, Ir. ri), but the avenging of them 
was left to the self-help of the individual families 
which were united in the tribe. The exercise of 
this self-help took the form of blood-revenge (cf. 
above, p. 28), which even in the earliest times could 
he expiated by a fine of cattle. The Aryan expres- 
sion for blood-revenge itself and its compensation 
by means of the money payment is contained in the 
equivalents: Avesta kaénd=Gr. own: Skr. chi, 
Gr. rlvoua«=‘to punish,’ ‘to avenge,’ ‘to submit to 
pay a fine.’ When at a later date the power of 
the State to inflict punishment deprived the families 
of the self-help and the exacting of the fine, the 
latter idea was changed into the conception of the 
penalty imposed by the State, and the action which 
incurred payment of a fine became a crime against’ 
the laws of the State (ef. Reallexicon, artt. ‘ Blut- 
rache,’ ‘Strafe,’ and ‘ Verbrechen’). 

Now such actions as were to be followed by 
blood-revenge or to be expiated by a fine were not 
in primitive times regarded as transgressions of 
the decrees of any superna tural beings whatsoever. 
This is seen to be the case from the fact that, in 
the earliest historical times, e.g. in the ethics of 
the Homeric poets, those very crimes which accord- 
ing to our ideas are most heinous, murder and 
robbery, were neither regarded as defiling man- 
kind nor condemned by the moral consciousness of 
the people. For what other explanation can he 
given of the fact that Theoclymenus (Od. xv. 256 ff.), 
who had slain a man in Argos and had taken flight, 
was received by Telemachus without any purifica- 
tion heing regarded as necessary, as was usual at a 
later date; or that Ulysses himself (Od. xiii. 256 ff.) 
was not afraid of the abhorrence of his listener, 
when, aithough in an imaginary story, he repre- 
sented himself as a man who treacherously lay in 
ambush and killed a fellow-countryman in Crete? 
Just as little did Telemachus (Od. iii. 70 ff.’ take 
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offence when he was asked on his arrival if he was 
pernaps a robber who was roving over the sea and at 

azard of his own life bringing woe on alien men (cf., 
further, in Reallexicon, artt. ‘Mord’ and ‘Raub’). 
Thus, it seems that actions such as those men- 
tioned above had nothing in them offensive to 
the conscience of the people if they were carried 
out openly or with violence. On the other hand, 
theft and adultery may have been regarded at an 
earlier date as morally reprehensible merely on ac- 
count of their secreey—a view which finds expres- 
sion in the fact that, so far as we can see, the 
killing of the adulterer or the thief, caught in the 
act, did not as a rule call forth the blood-revenge 
of his family, i.e. to use the form of expression of 
a later date, remained unpunished (ef. Reallexicon, 
artt. ‘ Diebstahl’ and ‘ Ehebruch’). 

Under the circumstances described above, it 
may seem remarkable that in the vocabulary 
of the original language there was nevertheless 
one expression for the notion of sin and crime, in 
which the idea of a shortcoming before gods and 
men seems to have been operative from the be- 
ginning: Skr. d’gas=Gr. dyos (dndgas=dvaryhs, i.e. 
‘without d’gas’—äyos). But we shall see that the 
circumstances connected with this expression are 
very peculiar. If we examine the oldest use of 
the Greek word (with regard to that of the Indian 
one, we can unfortunate J, deduce very little), we 
find that it is used by the tragedians (cf. keal- 
lexicon, p. 905) with reference to four different 
actions, namely, high treason, regicide, parricide, 
and carelessness with regard to the duty of inter- 
ment of a relative. An äyos, then, which is best 
translated by ‘abomination,’ was committed on the 
one hand by the man who was guilty of a hostile 
act against the tribe and against its chief, the 
king, and on the other hand by the man who 
violated the duties resting upon him in virtue of 
his family or tribal connexion. Here, too, there 
can be no doubt as to who the deities were that 
were insulted thereby. In Aischylus (Septem con- 
tra Thebas, 1017) we are told of Polynices: äyos 
62 kal Bava xexrijcerat| Jev Tatpwuv ods driuäsas 
öde | orpdreup’ émaxrdv éuBadav Hpeı mörıw, i.e. he who 
led the army against the city was in life an abomina- 
tion to the eo! rarpyor, and—as unburied— would be 
the same in death. But these deol marpo (cf. the 
discussion of the name in Caland, Totenverehrung, 
p. 69 f.) were—at least originally—not the ‘heavenly 
ones’ or the gods related to them, therefore not 
Zeus, Apollo, Athene, etc., but rather the souls of 
the ancestors honoured as divine, the heroes of the 
tribe or the family, to whom on the maiuland of 
Greece even in later times a rich worship was 
assigned (cf. E. Rohde, Psyche, i. 167 ff.). e saw 
(above, p. 28) that the foundation pillars of the 
social organization in primitive Aryan times rested 
on ancestor-worship, and it is an almost obvious 
conclusion that the souls of the worshipped an- 
cestors were thought of as watching with jealous 
exactness over the keeping of the old institutions 
in the family and in the tribe (cf. above, p. 23). 
All those actions which merited praise rather than 
blame, when committed against one who did not 
belong to the clan, were regarded when perpetrated 
against a member of the family as äyos, which 
challenged the vengeance of the spirits of the pro- 
pours who presided over the family. The old 

oman conditions speak very plainly in this con- 
nexion: ‘In regis Romuli et Tatii legibus hee est : 
“si parentem puer verberit, ast olle plorassit parens, 
puer divis parentum sacer estod” id est clamarit. 
adicitur : “si nurus [se. verberit parentem], sacra 
divis parentum estod” in Servi Tulli’ (ace. to Th. 
Mommsen in C. G. Bruns, Fontes iuris Romani 
antiqui®, Freiburg, 1883, p. 8). Thus, then, if a 
son beats his father or a daughter-in-law her father- 


parentum. As the spirits o 





in-law, they are said to be doomed to the divis paren- 
tum, the deois rarpiots, the souls of the ancestors, 
i.e. to death. How much more must this have been 
the case with the paricida, the ‘kin - murderer’ 
(*pdro- from *pdso- = Gr. rés), t.e. the man who had 
killed a member of the clan; and Brunnenmeister 
(Das Tétungsverbrechen im altrömischen Recht p. 
171) has undoubtedly good ground for deseribing the 
deo (or better still the divis parentum) necari as 
the legal consequence of the paricidiwm. These 
conditions douhtless also gave rise to the Latin 
expression supplicium, ‘capital punishment,’ really, 
however, the ‘appeasing’ (sub-placare), sc. divorum 
the ancestors had 
power over the family, so in the same way would 
they also have controlled the tribe even in primi- 
tive times, and their wrath would have been 
aroused by everything which was directed against 
the tribe and its leader, the king. Punishment by 
death, then, by means of stoning, the only punish- 
ment of primitive times (cf. above, p. 42), which 
was decreed and immediately executed by the 
popular assembly, which represented the tribe, can 
best be conceived of as a supplicium, i.e. an act of 
expiation of the spirits who rule over the tribe (cf. 
Reallexicon, artt. ‘Opfer,’ ‘Verbrechen,’ ‘ Strafe,’ 
and ‘ Volksversammlung’). 

It is therefore evident that the oldest combina- 
tion of law, custom, and religion is to be found in 
the worship of the dead, who from the remotest 
antiquity were looked upon as the guardians of the 
order prevailing in the family and the tribe (Skr, 
svadhé ‘propriety,’ ‘customary condition’ = Gr. 20s, 
‘habit,’ ‘custom,’ ‘usage,’ ĝos, ‘use and wont,’ 
‘habitual stopping- place,’ and (perhaps) Goth. 
sidus, O. H. G. situ, ‘custom’). The ‘heavenly ones’ 
have originally nothing whatever to do with this 
conception ; they are entirely beyond the realm of 
good or ill (‘jenseits von Gut und Böse’). For if 
what is stated in detail above is correct, that the 
deities designated by the equivalents Skr. devá, 
Lat. deus, etc., were nothing else than ‘ special gods’ 
of the sky and the natural phenomena connected 
with it, who exerted an influence only within the 
spheres to which they owed their conceptual origin, 
it is ohvious that mankind could have recourse to 
them only in matters which lay within these special 
spheres. In this way a man may have sacrificed to 
the thunder that it might spare his own head and 
strike the head of the enemy, or he may have 
prayed to the fire to light up and to scare away 
the night-monsters and destroy the fields of the 
enemy, but nothing more. It is no accident that, 
even in the hymns of the Rigveda, the gods are 
much more frequently represented as strong, large, 
and powerful than as endowed with any moral 
qualities (ef. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p 
284). But the morethe ‘ heavenly ones’ and the gods 
connected with them developed into distinctive and 
many-sided personalities, the more were they also 
invested with a moral life, seeing that, on the one 
hand, with the evolution of the fanily and the tribe 
into the city and the State, they took over the rôle 
of guardian from the souls of the ancestors, and, 
on the other hand, appeared as the bearers and pro- 
tectors of new moral ideas, which were gradually 
coming to the front in human society. Thus the 

ast belongs to the spirits of the ancestors, and the 

uture to the ‘heavenly ones.’ It will be of advan- 
tage to seek to apprehend this important process of 
evolution in the De of éwo moral duties which 
received comparatively late recognition—the duty 
of truth and the duty of hospitality. 

(1) Truth.—The Aryan nsme for this ides Is contained in the 
two originally connected equivalents, Skr. satyd = Goth. sunjis, 
and Lat. vérus = O. H. G. wär, Old Ir. fir, hoth roots signifying 
the ‘actually existing’ (satyd: sán, ‘existing,’ Lat. verus from 
*yeg-ro-8: Goth. visan, ‘to be,’ ‘to exist’) Tha oath serves 
the purpose of strengthening this ‘actually existing’; and 
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the farther back we go In point of time, the mere important is 
the part played by the eath ; just as, even at the present ar 


the uneducated mere frequently than the educated regard i 
as necessary to strengthen their werds hy means of an nath. 
The existence of the oath in primitive Aryan times is placed 
beyond the reach of deubt hy the series ef words: Skr. am, 
Gr. Szvups, Ital. omn. (ct. Aufrecht, Rhein. Museum. xl. 160, and 
Bücheler, Lex Ital. p. 18; cf. also the words, Gld Slay. rota 
‘oath,’ = Armen. erdnum ‘ awear,' and Irish deth = Goth. aip). 
The meet ancient cath on Aryan soll (cf. Reallexicon, art. “Eid’) 
was simply a curse, which a man declared against himself 
ini case of false swearing (thus Skr, éapdtha, ‘curse,’ ‘oath’, 
Old Slav. kleti sg, lit. ‘to curse oneself’= ‘to awear,’ Germ. 
schwören). In swearing, a man touched himself er come ether 
abject (thus Ir. tong, ‘swear,’=Lat. tanga, ‘I touch,’ and Old 
Slav. prisega, ‘oath,’ lit, “touching'), with the idea that the 
object touched would bring destruction or be exposed to de- 
struction if he ewere falsely, In contrast to this, the cathe of 
the Greeks and Romans manifest, even in the eldest historical 
times, a more elevated character ; for among both these peoples, 
leaving out of acceunt a few survivals of the oldest state of 
affairs, the gods, and in particular Zeue: Apes were invoked 
heth in order to be present as witnesses of the curse prenounced 
and to carry it eut in the case of perjury. Thue we are brought 
from therealm of magic to the sway of religion; the ‘heavenly 
ones’—particularly Zeus, the god of the bright, all-seeing sky ef 
aa become the bearers and the guardians of the concept 
ef truth. 

(2) Hospitality.— The primitive Aryana, like all other primitive 
races, regarded the stranger as a man without rights, whe could 
be killed er rebhed with impunity. In apparently irreconcilable 
contradictien to this idea, which In its last ramifications was 
finally vanquished only by the new conception of life breught in 
hy Christianity, there atanda the custom of hospitality, which 
can be proved te have existed among all the Aryan peoples, 
even ameng Teutona, Slavs, and Lithuanians, as early as the 
beginning of histerical tradition (cf. Reallezicon, art. ‘Gast- 
freundschaft’); and the present writer, in gpposition to his 
previeus opinion, thinks it may be regarded as belonging te the 
primitive Aryans. Hew ia it percibe to regard a persen as an 
outlaw, and yet at the same time give him a cordial receptien 
at ene’s own fireside? In answer to this questien, R. v. Ihering, 
in au essay, ‘Die Gaetfreundschaft im Altertum’ (Deutsche 
Rundschau, 1886-87, vol. iii, April-June, 1887), and the present 
writer in his book, Handelsgeschichte und Warenkunde,1., Jena, 
1886, p. 4ff., have simultaneously, and independently of each 
other, pointed to the exchange of gifts, which is everywhere 
inseparably cennected with the custom of hespitality, and 
expressed the view that in it is te be found the origin of hospi- 
tality, without which, in these primitive cenditions, commercial 
intercourse would have been impossible. This opinion is every- 
where cenfirmed by the facts of ethnolegy, which ehaw that 
among many unclvilized peoples trade is nothing else than an 
exchange of gifts, and a hospitable reception is extended to the 
trader in spite of the bleedthirsty hatred of strangers. ‘The 
Angami-Nagas, in the mountainous regions of Assam, are divided 
into numereus communities, who live in censtant fend; they 
are zealous head-bunters. But, none the less, the Angami 
trader of any village whatsoever finds in every otber at least one 
house where he receives foed and shelter, and is in safety from 
sudden murdereus desires’ (Ratzel, Völkerkunde 2, i, 670 ff.). 
G. Klemm (Kulturgeschichte, iv. 310) also reperta as lollewe of 
the Seuth Sea Islandera: ‘As we saw abeve, besides the saluta- 
tion a special gift is also essential te the sign of hospitality. 
This gift is regarded, when it is received, aa heing, in a kind of 
way, a continuation and a confirmation of the salutation. It 
consists of fruits, mats, and such-like articles, and forms to some 
extent the foundation ef intercourse on the basis of barter and 
trade.’ Similar cenditious may also be assumed for primitive 
Aryan times, in which the existence ef a primitive trade by 
barter can be etymologically demonstrated (cf. Reallexicon, art. 
‘ Handel’); and in the series ef words, Lat. kostis, Goth. gasts, 
Qld Slav. gosti, this twofeld conception ef enemy and guest lies 
clearly before us (cf. Winternitz, op. cit. p. 339). But, in order 
to become a ‘ guest,’ the stranger must be formally received into 
a native family group. He thereby becomes himself a relative, 
as ig expressed, e.g., in the Lith. swéczias, * guest,’ trem *swetjas 
=Gr. érys from *svetd, ‘relative’; the father of the family, en 
the other hand, into which he enters, becomes the hogpes, i.e. 
*hosti-pets ‘lord and protector of the stranger,' and thereby at 
the same time takes over the respensibility for tbe personal 
safety of the stranger. This relation ia still clearly described 
in the Angla-Saxon legislatien (cf. Reeder, ‘Die Familie bei 
d. Augelsachsen,’ Studien zur eng. Philol. iv. 83, nete 1); and 
that is what is meant when Mauricius, Straleg. xi. 5, reports 
of the Slava: eigi è rots Emifevovuevors avrots Frio, Kai 
drroppovovpevor avtovs Svacwloverw ék réwov eis römov, oð av 
Sémvrar, as eiye ôe apéàeav rod vrodexoudvou ove Bh Tov 
Elvov BAaßüvar, móàepov kivel Kat’ aÙTÒV Ò Fodrov mapabéuevos, 
géßas ġyoúpevos Thy Tod Žévov exdixnory, t.e, he feela himself 
bound te take bleed-revenge, just as if he were a relative. Thus 
the ‘guest,’ hy means ef the protection af a family and the dcot 
watpwot Which guard it, is rendered invielable. Now, the more 
the interceurse between tribes is extended, and the mere they 
all learn to leek up to Zeus, the great father of geds and men, 
the more dees he also take over the task ef protecting the 
stranger who ie already, in a certain sense, sacred, and so Zeus 
£evios takes his rise. That thie is a comparatively late process is 
expressed by this very epithet, which appears very seldom in 
the Homeric language, in comparisen with the countless number 





of attributes referring to the physical or natural pewers of the 
god (cf. above, p. 84). 

Not only did the ‘heavenly ones’ become the 

ardians of moral ordinances which were present 
in human society from the earliest times or had 
arisen at a later date, but there were evolved 
from their cult moral ideas previously unknown. 
This side of the relation between the gods and 
morality can be illustrated from the history of the 
idea of chastity. 

That there was anything of the nature of thie idea In primitive 
Aryan times must, in view of ascertained facts, be regarded 
as well-nigh impossible. Unlimited sexual intercourse with 
concubines and slaves hesides his wife was allowed to the hus- 
hand. The wife was, it is true, baund to conjugal faithfulness 
en pain of death ; but the circumstance that the hushand, in case 
ef his own sexual impotence, could hand her over te a ‘helper 
in generation’ or could place her at the disposal ef an honoured 
guest, shows that less value was laid en her sexual chastity than 
on the unlimited pessession of her, which could eccasienally he 
surrendered. As far as the cenditien before marriage was cen- 
cerned, it is to be feared that Herodotus with his Den 
ef the Thracians: ras de wapOévovs où duAdewovan, ard’ io 
olge avrat BovAovraı avdpdcr nioyaodaı (v. 6) comes nearer the 
true state of affaire in antiquity than Tacitus with his well- 
known Sorten of ancient Teutonic chastity (cf. Reallexicon, 
artt. ‘Ehebruch,’ 'Keuschheit,’ ' Zeugungshelfer,’ ‘Gastfreund- 
schaft’). In addition, what a mass of indecent customs, or 
which at least seem to us indecent, are to be found in primitive 
times! In Rome a god Mutunus Tutunus (cf. above, p. 32 
was worshipped, whose name was derived from the male an 
female sexual organs (mutto and titus). The newly married 
bride was placed on his fascinum. The amulet was called mut- 
tonium (irom mutto). The Lithuanian youth sacrificed to a ged 
Pizius (from Lith. psti, ‘coire’) when they brought the bride to 
the bridegroom. Even the ‘chaste’ Teutons too, according to 
the repert ef Adam of Bremen, worshipped at their marriage 
festivals their ged Fricco under the symbel ef an immense 


apus. 

If, in contrast to this undisguised and brutally emphasized 
idea of sex, we examine the terminolegy ef the cenceptien 
‘chaste’ in the separate Aryan languages, viz. Gr. ayvös (cf. 
äyıos ‘holy,’ ägopaı "I fear’), Lat. castus (cf. castum, ‘the sacred 
festive season of a deity, during which much restraint was 
enjeined,’ castimonia, ‘bodily purity which ie demanded fer 
religious ceremenies, the restraint from sensual enjeyments’), 
Goth. ewikns (ayvös, Soros, abos), O. H. G. chüski, acüski (per- 
haps seiuhen ‘to fear’), we find as a result that this cenception 
in all prebability has its root in sacred soil. In the worship of 
the ‘heavenly ones,’ the idea must first have occurred that it 
was fittiug at definite periods, in order to draw near to the gods 
‘in purity,’ to abstain frem cehabitation * and other pleasures 
of the senses, An interesting pamphlet in this connexion is 
Eugen Fehrle, Die kultische Keuschheit im Altertum. i., Naum- 
burg, 1908. Itis, hewever, not unlikely that the whele teaching 
on religieus purity, of which sexual purity forms enly a single 
branch, is net native to Aryan soil (cf. Reallezicon, art. 
“Reinheit und Unreinheit’), 

The connexion of the ale with law 
and morality, thus briefly described, was, as we 
saw above, considerably promoted by the priests 
and priestly bodies that were always coming more 
clearly to the front among the individual peoples, 
For they believed that in representing all the rules 
of law and morality prevalent on earth as the out- 
come of heavenly ordinances, and themselves as 
the appointed interpreters of the same, they were 
most effectively serving the interests of the 
‘heavenly ones,’ of mankind, and of themselves. 

If in this way we are correct in our contention 
that in primitivo Aryan times the bond of con- 
nexion between the ‘heavenly ones’ and the 
morality of mankind was very weak, we must not 
omit, at the close of our discussion of this topic, to 
call attention to the theory recently propounded 
by Leopold v. Schröder (cf. Verhandlungen des 
II. internationalen Kongresses für allgemeine 
Religionsgeschichte in Basel, 1905, p. 89). He 
holds that, like other primitive peoples, the 
primitive Aryans not only cherished animism 
and ancester-worship, but already possessed the 
belief in one supreme benign being. This 

* This does not exclude the pessibility that certain rules of 
continence, as, ¢.g.,the demand occurring ameng the Indians 
and Teutons to preserve continence some time after marriage, 
had as their object the turning aside of magic influences, euch 
ae the entrance of evil spirits into the bedy of the woman at the 
consummation of the nuptials (cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des 
Veda, p. 271, and L. v. Schröder, Die Hochzeitsbräuche der 
Eaten, etc.. Berlin, 1888, p. 193). 
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being came in the course of pre-historic times 
to be combined with the primitive god of the 
sky, Dyaus, Zeds, etc. (cf. above, p. 33). We shall 
wait with interest to see what grounds L. v. 
Schréder is able to bring forward in support of 
this contention, which, to us at least, seems very 
daring. 

III. FAT£.—More even than by questions con- 
cerning the origin and relation of life and death, 
or by reflexion on the nature and descent of the 
heavenly gods, has the mind of man from remotest 
antiquity been exercised by the gloomy power 
which mysteriously surrounds him from the cradle 
to the grave, and which we call ‘fate.’ The souls 
of ancestors or the spirits that reveal themselves 
in the powers of nature can be reconciled and made 
serviceable to man. But inaccessible and incom- 
prehensible seems to be that unknown power 
which a ever to lavish its smiles on one 
and to bear an everlasting grudge against an- 
other, and which without distinetion overwhelms 
with weal or woe ‘now the curly-headed boy in the 
innocence of youth, now the grey-haired sinner in 
the guilt of old age.’ Only rarely, and at certain 
late stages of its development, do we find in pagan- 
ism the thought in which the Christian finds peace 
of soul—-the thought, namely, that in reality God 
and fate are one and the same. Before that, how- 
ever, mankind had proposed other solutions of the 
dark problem. What are these? Again the Chris- 
tian, in his confidence in the unity of God and fate, 
and in the certainty that all that befalls him, as 
being sent from God, must be for his best here and 
hereafter, declines the attempt to probe the un- 
searchable will of God by human means. On the 
other hand, there runs through the whole of 
heathenism an irrepressible longing, appearing in 
a more intense degree the further back we go 
in point of time, to penetrate with inquisitive and 
premature vision into the dark land of the future, 
to tear the covering from the veiled picture. In 
what ways was this attempted ? 

Thus there are two questions which we have here 
to consider in reference to primitive Aryan times: 
‘What idea did they entertain of fate?’ and ‘How 
did they seek to divine the future?’ 

1. The conception of fate.—In this discussion 
we shall start from a famous passage in the Iliad 
(xxii. 208 ff.). Achilles has pursued Hector three 
times round the walls of Troy: 

GN Bre 5h TO réraprov él Kpovvods äblkovro, 

kal rére öh xpboeıa warhp Erirawe rdéhavra, 

ev 8’ Erldeı dbo KA pe Tavnheyéos Gardro.o, 

Thy pev "AxıÄAdos, Thy & “Exropos Immoödgo:o, 

Enke ôè wécoa Anßir' ee 8 "Exropos alotwov Fuap. 
The expressions that are of interest to us here 
are, first of all, the «pe, which are laid by Zeus on 
the balance of fate, and, secondly, the alsa involved 
in the aloipov Fuap. synonym of alsa is koipa, 
which is not mentioned here, but which is identical 
with it, representing the power that moves the 
balance of fate. As far as the word kip is con- 
cerned, we have seen its exact meaning at an 
earlier stage (cf. above, pp. 15, 27), where we were 
speaking of the driving away of the spirits desig- 
nated as xfpes on the occasion of the Anthesteria 
festival in Athens. «ýp is, accordingly, the soul, or 
better, a soul of man, for Tylor (i. 427 f.) has shown 
us that belief in the existence of several souls in 
the human body is widely prevalent. The soul 
designated by the term «Yp is specially regarded as 
the bearer of the fate of death to men, whether 
that death be peaceful or fraught with violence 
(cf. IL. ix. 411). Every man is invested at birth 
with such a «ýp, in consequence of which there are 
puplat xpes (Il. xii. 326 f.). But every people as well, 
in so far as it is thought of as an individual, e.g. 
the Trojans or the Achzans (JJ. viii. 69 ff.), pos- 
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sesses such a «p ; and the word is finally used, and 
that, too, very frequently, as a personification of 
the goddess of death, Kyp, the daughter of the 
night, whose brethren are Möpos, Odraros, "Yırvos, 
and the @idov ’Ovelpwv, ‘the people of dreams’ 
(cf. Hesiod, Thcog. 211fl.. A series of ideas 
from tlıe north of Europe comes more or less near 
to this Old Greek conception of «jp. In the first 
place, the Old Norse figures of fylgja must be 
mentioned. Their identity with the human soul 
follows at once from the circumstance that the 
expression is interchangeable with the above- 
mentioned Old Norse hugr, ‘soul’ (cf. p. 15, and 
also W. Henzen, Uber die Träume in der alt- 
nordischen Sagalitteratur, Leipzig, 1890, p. 36). 
They are called ‘followers,’ because the soul, 
like the yvx7 in Greece, follows the man as his 
second ‘self,’ his elöwXov. They often appear to 
the dreamer as animals (birds, horses, fishes, 
wolves, lions, white bears, boars, hares, oxen, 
goats); and if they appear, they announce certain 
ruin. As there was a «jp of the Trojans and the 
Achzans, so among the oid Norsemen there was a 
kyn- or ættarfylgja, i.e. a fylgja of the tribe; and, 
as was the case with the xfpes (cf. IZ. ix. 411), a man 
could have several fylgja. On the other hand, the 
latter word has a wider signification in so far as it 
designates the guardian spirit of the man generally. 
The latter is also the meaning of the Old Norse 
hamingja, ‘the many -formed’ (Old Nor. kamr, 
‘form’), in like manner a designation of the 
human soul taken from its capacity of trans- 
forming itself, for the hamingja appear frequently 
as animals or as women. Especially characteristic 
is their hereditary transmission In the family, 
passing over from father to son, and so on. They 
appear first as giant women, offspring of the Norns, 
who are the hamingja of the world (cf. Vigfusson, 
Icelandic-Eng. Dictionary, Oxf., 1874-76, p. 236). 
Finally, we may mention the characteristic features 
of the southern Slavonic wedegonya, who are con- 
ceived of partly as spirits of the house and partly as 
guardian spirits dwelling in each man. Probably 
their name (Slovenian vjetrogonja) is connected 
with Old Slav. vétrd, ‘ wind,’ in which case the wind- 
like nature of the soul would be indicated (cf. 
F. S. Krauss, Sreća, Glück und Schicksal im Volks- 
glauben der Südslaven, Vienna, 1886, p. 19 ff.). 

We have thus made acquaintance with a series 
of souls of fate and souls of fortune, a knowledge 
of which will assist us in the following consider- 
ation of alsa and woipa. 

Both of these words signify not only etymologi- 
cally (alsa from *azgia: Lat. @quus; polpa: pépos, 
uelpopat, elgapraı), but also in actual usage, nothing 
more in the first instance than ‘share’ without any 
reference to fate, and then the share assigned by 
fate to every individual man at his birth (öre nv 
réxe pwhrnp) (Il. xx. 128; Od. vii. 198). Thus they 
correspond exactly to the Slavonic expressions, 
Russ. časti, ‘part,’ ‘lot,’ ‘fate,’ scastie, ‘fortune,’ 
nestastie, ‘misfortune’ (*ensti: Gr. oxltw, Lat. 
scindo, lit. ‘the part split off,’ ‘the share’), and 
dolja, ‘part,’ ‘portion,’ nedolja, ‘misfortune’ (Old 
Slav. dola, delü, ‘part,’ Goth. dails). 

This ‘share’ is, according to the popular Slavonic 
idea, innate, and it is natural to make the mother 
responsible for it if one is dissatisfied with his 
‘share’ (cf. A. N. Veselovskij, ‘ Fate in the popular 
thought of the Slavs,’ in Trans. of the Imperial 
Academy of Science in St. Petersburg [Russ.], xlvi. 
173 ff.). There is thus a slight distinction between 
popa (alca) and dolja (Casti), in that the former is 
received at birth, the latter by birth. The latter 
idea, however, is proved to be the more ancient 
from the circumstance that among many Aryan 
peoples, in connexion with the assignation of fate 
to the separate individuals, there are deities who 
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are designated as ‘mothers’ or ‘child-bearers.’ On 
slavonic soil this is true of the Old Slav. rozdanicy 
(roditi, raidati ‘parere, ro2denije, ‘generatio, 
roždenica, ‘ nativitas, ‘obstetrix, ‘ matrix,‘ matcr,’ 
‘ generatio’), deities to whom, just as to the Perun 
and the Rodi, 7.e. the personitications of the clan, 
sacrificial offerings of bread, cheese, and honey 
were offered. At the present day among the Bul- 
garians of the Rhodope mountains the woman in 
child-bed is called ro2denica, but among the 
Slovenians and the Horvatians the women of fate 
are called rodjenice or rojenice (cf. Krauss, op. cit. 
p- 118f.) Among the Greeks, the EAc@ua, the 
goddesses of travail, are to be mentioned in this 
connexion. They occur in intimate alliance with 
the Moépa: (cf. Preller, Griechische Mythologie‘, i. 
612). Among the Romans, we must note the 
Parce, whose name (Par-ca: pario, ef. similar 
formations in Brugmann, Grundriss?, ii. 1, p. 476 f.) 
stamps them as ‘ child-bearers’ (so also Wissowa, 
p. 213). Would it not be possible also to find in 
this way a better explanation of the puzzling 
Celto-Teutonic cult of the ‘mothers’ (matrone, 
matres, matre) tban has as yet been suggested? 
Thus the mothers originally bring forth his fate 
to man, or, having become goddesses of fate or even 
fate itself (Old Slav. roidenica,* ‘ eluapuern,’ cf. 
also Archiv f. slav. Phil. xiv. 137 ff.), they ‘impart’ 
it to him at birth, for which reason they are not 
infrequently called ‘imparters.’ Such designations 
are the Bulgarian urisnicy (from Gr. dplfew), the 
North Russian udeliniey (from udeljati, ‘to im- 
part’), which—an important fact for the subsequent 
consideration—have developed into spiteful spirits 
of nightmare, who torment women in labour, drag 
the children prematurely out of the womb, cause 
convulsions, etc. The Gr. Neweseıs (from vepopar 
‘impart’) have also, in all probability, a similar 
origin, although at an early date they, along with 
tbe Erinyes, came to be known as avenging and 
punishing goddesses of fate. What these women 
of fate allotted to the newborn child in the decisive 
hour is designated not only as the ‘share’ (cf. 
above, p. 52), but also in three other ways: (1) 
as that which is ‘spoken’ by them (Lat. fdtum Tr 
[from fart}, Russ. etc. rokw: O. Slav. reką, ‘I 
say’); (2) as that which is ‘spun’ by them (Old 
Nor. urpr, A. S. wyrd, O. H. G. wurt ; cf. O. H. G. 
wirt, wirtel, spindle’) ; for next to bearing children 
itis fitting for the Aryan woman and the women 
of fate (cf. Gr. «A&Ges) to engage in spinning 
(cf. on this Veselovskij, op. czt. p. 210; other- 
wise R. Much, Mitteilungen der anthrop. Gesell- 
schaft in Wien, xxxviii. p. 16); and (3) as that 
which is ‘decreed’ by them (Old Nor. grlog, 
A. S. orleg, O. H. G. urlag, Russ. sudiba, ‘ judg- 
ment’). 

We have up to this point become acquainted 
with the women of fate as ‘mothers’ and as ‘im- 
parters.’ This, however, does not by any means 
exhaust the enormously rich terminology belong- 
ing to them in the Aryan languages. In the 
Scandinavian North they are also called nornir 
and diser. The etymology of the former expression 
has not yet been explained. The latter, however 
(cf. Goth. filu-deiset ‘cleverness’), is equivalent 
to ‘wise women,’ undoubtedly in the same sense 
as French sage-femme, since their help is called for 
by those in labour (cf. ‘The Song of Sigrdrifa,’ 
9). Thus here, too, the women of fate stand in 


* The report of Procopius (de Bell. Goth. iii. 14), tbat the Slavs 
did not know the etuappévn, must, with Veselovskij (op. cit. p. 174), 
be understood to mean that at that time they had still no 
abstract Fatum, but knew only beings or deities of fate. 

+ According to Wissowa (p. 213), Lat. fätum was only a ‘ trans- 
lation and interpretation’ of the Greek alea, wbich, however, 
cannot be correct, seeing that fdtum means ‘that which is 
spoken’ and atsa ‘share,’ as we saw ahove. Fätum, like 

area, must have been a living religious conception among the 
seople- 
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the most intimate relation to the birth of man. 
From the Slavonic region we may also mention the 
Bulgarian nargenici and the Servian sudnice. 
sugjenice, both so called from the roxd% and sudü= 
sudiba (see above) which they announce. From 
Lithuania the Jawmdé (of unknown derivation) must 
also be mentioned. The most important pheno- 
menon for us, however, is to be found in the fact 
that in many regions the conceptions of division, 
fate, fortune, etc., at first abstract, show a strong 
tendency to become transformed into beings re- 
garded as persons. This is true in particular in 
Polish and Little Russian of the dolja mentioned 
above, in Servian of the sreća (ef. Krauss, op. cit.), 
a word which literally means ‘coming-together,’ 
‘meeting’ (si+/rét). In Latin, from the fatwm, 
as we saw above, the ‘word spoken’ (by the Parc), 
we have evolved, particularly on Celtie soil, the 
demons of fate designated by the name fati and 
fate, the latter of which became Old French feie, 
M. H. G. feie, German Fee (‘fairy’). The same 
process went on also with regard to the Greek alsa 
and gopa ‘portion of fate,’ to the consideration of 
which we now return, It is well enough known 
how both have evolved into personal powers of 
fate, Aisa being thought of only in the singular, 
Moira being also used in the plural (cf. Preller, 
Griech. Myth.4i. 530). The Moire, as is well known, 
play a specially important part in the life of the 
cominon people of Greece even at the present day, 
and it is not unlikely that primitive features 
of ancient Greek life are here preserved (cf. B. 
Schmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen, i. 210 £f.). 
Besides the form jofpa, there is also a masculine 
form pöpos, Mépos ‘fate,’ especially ‘misfortune,’ to 
be mentioned. Now all these forms lead back to 
an Aryan *moro— *moria (perhaps on account of 
einapraı, eluapuévn there was a form in the primi- 
tive language equivalent to this, viz. *smoro— 
*smoria), which corresponds phonetically to the 
primitive Teutonic names of the demons of the 
nightmare, O. H. G. mar, mara, Old Nor. mara, 
A. S. mere (=*moria, poipa); the terms most 
nearly connected with these in the North of 
Enrope we have already discovered (p. 15, above). 
Since then, on the one hand, we have just 
seen, in the Russian udélinicy, spirits of fate 
becoming spirits of the nightmare, and, on the 
other hand, Laistner (Rätsel der Sphinz, ii. 342 ff.) 
has shown in detail how many spirits of fate 
and fortune have their origin in demons of 
dreams and nightmares—which is easily under- 
stood from the close connexion between the spirits 
of the departed and those of fate on the one hand, 
and the phenomena of the departed soul and those 
of dreams (nightmares) on the other—we need 
not hesitate to assume in the Gr. poipa (=A. S. 
mere) the existence of a group of primitive Aryan 
words hearing the meaning of the share allotted to 
man by fate, which was either innate or bestowed 
at birth. From this group beings were evolved 
who in Greece became spirits of fate, while in 
Teutonic countries they were rather spirits of 
oppression, although, even in the latter case, their 
connexion with fate conld not be concealed. 

The details given above prove that the gah 
of the Aryan peoples Val by a deeply 
atalistic trend of thought. The fate of each 
individual is born with him, transmitted by his 
mother, or is bestowed upon him at the hour of 
birth by spirits who at first have nothing to do 
with the heavenly gods, but much with the realm 
of departed souls. It was only gradually that the 
more advanced idea came to the front which united 
fate to the immortal gods; and where this idea 
appears, it is still in conflict with the older con- 
ceptions. This is the case in Homer. Now Zeus 
is subject to Moira, and again he takes her place ar 
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he ‘spins out’ to men their fortune (Od. iv. 208). 
That this latter idea could only at a later date have 
been transferred to Zeus, follows at once from the 
metapkor of ‘spinning’ (above, p. 53). This figure 
is exceedingly tar removed from the activity of the 


highest god of the heavens, and it finds a satis- 
factory explanation only in the primitive cycle of 
ideas regarding mothers and women of fate. Thus 
we may hold that the belief which finds expression 
in the oracular responses, in Herodotus, and—at 
least very often—in the een the belief, 
namely, in a supreme law of the universe, the 
Moira, which rules over gods and men and from 
which none can escape, represents the ancient con- 
dition of popular thought from which the Homerie 
world had begun to raise itself, just as it did in other 
religious matters, ¢.g. burning of corpses instead of 
burial, disappearance of gifts to the dead and of 
a real ancestor-worship, realms of the dead, Hades 
and Elysium, ete. (cf. above, I. 4). In this way it 
was possible for demons of fate to hecome immortal 
gods. An instance of this evolution is afforded by 
the Greek ödaluw. The word, probably connected 
with daloua: ‘I divide,’ signifies the ‘divider,’ * and 
as it is used by the oldest tragedians (e.g. AEschy- 
lus, Perse, 620) to indicate the soul or the shade 
of some dead person, and by Hesiod (ef. Rohde, 
Psyche?, i. 146) in the sense of glorified human 
souls, we see that daluwv is originally one of the man 
spiritual beings that determine the fate of indi- 
vidual human beings in bonam and especially in 
malam partem. These ideas prevail also in Homer ; 
but in addition öalıwv is a common name of the im- 
mortal gods, because, according to the helief which 

adually came into favour, they were responsible 

or the decrees of fate. This fatalistic trait of the 

Aryan religions has in Europe been most faithfull 
preserved by the Slavs (cf. Krauss, op. cit. p. 89 f. 
‘Gott und das Schicksal’). Nor is this merely a 
matter of accident. Of all the Aryans, the Slavs 
are the race that remained nearest the original 
home, and are thus the last to enter into history. 
Nothing, however, frees the soul so certainly from 
the duli depression of fatalistic ideas as the great 
deeds of historical life. 

2. The divining of the future.—A primitive 
Aryan expression for this important idea is to 
be found in the series of terms: Lith. saitas, 
‘interpretation of signs,’ seitones, ‘interpreters of 
signs,’ Old Nor. seipr, ‘a particular kind of 
magic for investigating the future,’ Middle Welsh 
hut, New Welsh Add, ‘ prestigie,’ Old Corn. hudol, 
gloss. magus=Gr. olros (Ionic for *olros), ‘fate’ or 
‘misfortune.’ A complete account of all the 
means used by the Aryan peoples to divine the 
future cannot be given here; still, we shall prove 
that among the Lithuanians and Prussians, from 
whom we have so often started in this discussion, 
the great majority of all kinds of divination 
practised among all the separate Aryan peoples 
is also to be found. The Baltic tribes, of whom 
Peter of Dusburg reported : ‘ Prutheni raro aliquod 
factum notabile inchoahant, nisi prius missa sorte 
secundum ritum ipsorum a diis suis, utrum bene 
vel male debeat eis succedere, sciscitentur’ (Script. 
rer. Pruss. i. 54), come once more (cf. above, p. 31 f.) 
nearest to the Romans, of whom Cicero reports 
in almost identical terms: ‘Nihil fere quondam 
maioris rei nisi auspicato ne privatim quidem 
gerebatur’ (de Div. i. 28). For the most detailed 
account of this topic we are indebted to the re- 
peatedly mentioned work of Matthæus Pretorius, 
Delicie Prussice, oder Preussische Schaubühne (ed. 
by W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871), in which the 
‘waidlers’ (cf., p. 43, above) of the ancient 
Prussians, experienced in divination, are enumer- 


* This explanation aeems more likely than the one previously 
civen hy the author in his Reallexicon, p. 29 t. 


ated, and upon which we shall base the following 
discussion. 

(a) The flight and the cries of birds.—‘ Lekkutones (ct. Lith. 
lekiu ‘1 fly’) were the persons who ohgerved the cries and the 
flight ot hirda and predicted future events trom them, also called 
Pauksztutiei (ci. Lith, patikeztis, ‘hird’). Eagles, ravens, 
hawka were regarded by them as birds of strife; the kite 
aa well aa awallowa, owls, and heea brought harm and fire. 
Qn the other hand, storka, herons, woodpeckers, nightingalea, 
aod Pigeons were omena of good fortuna’ (Pratorina, p. 43). 
t A lekkutons, or bird-diviner, whan ha is to prophesy, dreasea in 
white, takeaa sacred krywule, i.e. a crooked ataff, in hia hand, 
goea to a pillukztis, i.e. a mound ot earth, praya with hia face 
to tha east, and waita tilla hird comes’ (Pratoring, p. 48). Itisin 
accordance with this cuatom that in almost all the Aryan 
languages ths worda for ‘hird’ mean at the same time hird- 
omen and omen generally; ct. Skr, édkuna (ddkuna ‘the acience 
ot interpreting the flight of birds’), Gr. oiwvös and öpvıs, Lat. 
auspicium from *avi-spieium, and probably alao augur from 
*an-gur (tha second part of the word is still ohacure), Q. H. G. 
Sogalén ‘anspicari’ ; lop, Jogalrarta ‘anapicium, ‘augurium’ 
lit. ‘bird’s-cry '(Goth. razda, "ery '), Old Slav. kobi, ‘augurium’; 
Ozech koba, ‘raven’ (tor a more detailed list see Reallezicon, 
artt. ‘Orakel’ and ‘Rechts und linka We sea how cloaely 
the Litu-Prussian lekkutons, even in details, corresponds to 
tha Roman augur, who in the same way, armed with a crooked 
ataf (lituus), mounted the citadel, and, generally with his face 
turned to the eaat, ohaerved the aky. It is noteworthy that the 
dove, among the Prussians, was a hird of good omen, although 
it poaerally announced death and miafortune. 

$ ) The appearance of the sky and natural phenomena.— 
* SzweigdZurtinis (ct. Lith. Zwaig2d?, ‘atar’) was a atar-gazer’ 
(Pratoriua, p. 42). ‘Orones (cf. Lith. dras, ‘air,’ ‘ weather’) 
ohaerved the aky and predicted its changea’ (Pratoriua, p. 43). 
‘t Wejones (et. Lith. was ‘ wind’) watch the winds, change the 
weather, and ara still to he met with io Nadravia, (Prætorius, 

, 44). ‘ Wanduolutti, item Udones (ct. Lith. wandu, Skr. uddn, 

water’) ara water-diviners, who divine from the foam, wavea, etc. 

Of these there are different classea’ (Pratoriua. p. 45). It is 
enough to refer to the de celo servare of the Roman magis- 
tracy, the celestia auguria, ag well as the report of Plutarch 
(Cæsar, c. 19) regarding the Teutonic sacred women: at rorapav 
Sivars mpoofAdnovga: kal peupdrwv eAvypois Kai Wodors Terppa 
pópevæ mpoedeomıdor. 

(c) Sacrifice, entrails, and blood.—' Widdurones (cf. Lith. 
uiduriai, ‘entrails’) wera soothsayers who could predict the 
future from the entrails of the animal aacrificed to the gods. 
At the present time aeveral of the inhahitants of Nadravia, 
oo examining the apleen, liver, etc., ot a pig, are able to say 
what kind ot a winter it will ha, what kind of a crop, whether 
the early or the late ceed will thrive. Kraujuttei (ct. Lith kraiijas, 
*hlood’), who could predict good or evil fortune from tha blood 
of men and cattle, from the way it flowed, from its colour and 
changes, and who prophesied also from the menstrual blood ot 
women, were the medic: of the ancient Prussians. At the 
present date, in Nadravia we flod kraujutten who let blood from 
the veins, suck it hy means of a amall horn, and tell from the 
taste whether the paraon will remain in good health or not. 
Before they auck, thay murmur a few words indiatinctly’ 
(Pretorius, p. 43 £.). 

In the south, the Greek iepogxorela and the Roman haruspices 
correspond to these. It is generally believed that in these 
phenomena we bava to deal with an oracular custom which was 
introduced at a camparatively late date from foreign sources 
(into Italy from Etruria), but it ia not in accordance with this 
view that the Latin word haruspex with hariolus, fariolus, has 
heen formed from a primitive root no longer extant in any 
Italian language (*haru- ‘entrails,’ Old Nor. gorn, pl. garnar 
‘bowel, ‘howels,’ ‘entrails,’ Skr. Aird’, ‘bowel’). It ia also 
worthy of mention that io the Prussian reports the liver is 
emphasized aa eapecially significant for oracular purposes, while 
in Greece it is regarded particularly aa the seat of soothsaying 
(ct. K. F. Hermano, Lehrbuch der gottesdienstlichen Altertümer 
der Griechen2, p. 242). In the aame way among all Aryan 
trihea the blood of men and animals was regarded as a means of 
foretelling the tutura. Who does not rememher the white-haired 
priestesses ot the Cimri, who, according to Strabo (vii. p. 294), 
prophesied over a kettla ot the hlood of slaughtared prisoners ot 
war? Ct. alanQld Nor. hlaut ‘sacrificial hlood’= Goth. hiauts ‘lot.’ 

(d) Ominous meetings. —' Szweruttei (cf. Lith. Zwiéris, ‘ game’) 
prophesy from game. If a hare, wolf, ass, toad, lizard, or locust 
appeara, it aignifles miafortune’ (Pretorius, p. 48). Cf. also the 
Galician-Volhynian chronicle of the Hipatios manuscript (A. 
Brückner, Archiv für slav. Phil. ix. 3): ‘Still hia conversian (t.e. 
of Mendowej) was not genuine ; ha was wont to sacrifice secretly 
to his gods, to Nünaddj, Teljawel, Diweriz, and the hare-god 
Méjdéjn; it when he rode out in the fields a hare rose, he 
would not enter into the thicket or dare to break off a twig, 
and ha aacrificed to his goda, hurned the corpses of the dead, and 
openly practised his paganiem.’ ‘To meet a anake is still a good 
omen to the old Prussiana and the Lithuaniana’ (Pretorius, p. 
37). Aatar asthe other Aryan peoples are concerned, it must 
suffice to call attention to the monograph of P. Schwarz, Mensch. 
und Tier im Aberglauben, Celle, 1888. But we must specially 
hear in mind in Roman territory the intormation contained in 
Festus (ed. Müller, p. 244) on ‘Pedestria’: ‘a vulpe, lupo, 
aerpente,* equo, cateriaque animantihus quadrupedibus fiunt 


* Also by Joh. Lasicius (de Diis Samagitarum, p. 61: ‘nutriunt 
etiam quasi deoa penates nigri coloria oheaos et quadrupedes 
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(susplofa),’ and p. 260 on ‘Quinque’: ‘signa que ougures obser- 
vant ex quadrupedihus.’ 

(e) The rustling of the cak.—‘' Preexcellentes arhores, ut robora, 
quercus, deos inhabitare dixerunt, ex quibus aciscitantibus re- 
sponsa reddi audiebantur, ob id nec huiuscemodi arbores 
esdebsnt, sed religiose ut numinum deos colebant’ (Erasmus 
Stells, ‘de Borussin Antiquitatibue,’ il, in Grynmus, Novus 
Orbis, Basel, 1637, p. 581). Of. Od. xiv. 827%. : a 

tov & es Awdaunv dro Pýuevat, hpa Geato 
dx Spuds ùpexdporo Ards Bovdny éraxovoy, 
and .Eschylus, Prom. 830 ff. : 
audi Awidvny, tva 
payrela Bands 7’ dati @errpwrod Avós, 
Tepas 7° ämiorov, ai nporýyopot Spves. 

(N Firs and smoke. — ‘Szwakones, those who observe the 
signa of 8 burning light and ita smoke, from szwaks, “s burning 
light,” sre called Dumones, from dumai, “smoke” ' (Prætorius, 
p. 48). ‘Illi (the fire-prieste, cf. shove, p. 44) noctu ad ignem 
accedebsnt, mans vero consulentibus responsa dantea umbram 
ægroti (the question is sbout predicting the future in the case 
of illness) apud ignem sacrum ae vidisse aiehant, que cum se 
calefsceret, signa vel mortis vel vitæ ostentasset: victurum 
mgrotum facies oatenaa Ignl, contra si dorsum ostentasset 
moriturum portendit’ (Jerome of Prague). Of. the Greek parriny 
èf iepûv or &umipov (K. F. Hermann, op. cit. p. 241). Thus, 
8.9., Prometheus beasts In Aschylus, Prom. 498 : xal pàoywrà 


ojpara !fwundrwea, mp6adev ovr’ éexdpyeua. But here we have 
to deal with prophetic utterances from the sacrificial fire, s 
custom which, as we saw sbovs (p. 41) was unknown the 


Prussians and Lithuanians. 

(g) Dreams. Sapnonet, i.s. dreamers, from sapnas(sipnas), 
“a dream”: interpreters of drsams are to be found eapecislly 
among the women’ (Prmtoriua, p. 47). Of. Gr. övepomöAos, 
‘interpreter of dreams’ (see K. F. Hermann, op. cit. p. 


880). 

th ) Prophetic utterances at marriages. — ' Szwalgones are 
bride-examiners, ‘ wsidlers,’ who attend st the hstrothsl snd 
prophesy. They also arrange the szwalgus (Lith. Zwalgat, 

bride-inspection'), ze. the hetrothala, Swalgaut? significa 
literally ‘to behold.’ They interpret from all kinds of things, e.g. 
from the pouring, ss either the bridegroom or the bride pours 
heer into the other’a syes. Such customs sre still to be found’ 
(Prætorius, p. 46). Of. Serviua, i. 846: ‘secundum Romanos 
locutus sst, qui nihil nisl captatis faclebant auguriis et pracipua 
nuptias’; lv. 45; ‘nuptim enim captatis fishsat suguriis .. .’; 
iv. 166: °. . . ideoque auspices deliguntur ad nuptias.’ 

But, with sll these the number of the Prussian ‘waldiers’ 
engaged in separate branches of divination ia far from heing 
exhausted. There was also a Waszkonis (wäszkas, ‘ wax’), i.e. 
& diviner who atudied wax moulds; further, there were Szwin- 
nutzet (szwinas ‘lesd’), or lead-moulders ; Puttonea (puta, 
tfosm’), ‘those who ohserved signs in the foam of the beer’; 
Seitones (ses sbove, p. 54), who prophesied life or death from 
charms bound round the necks of men or animals; Sietones 
(siétas, ‘aieve’), ‘those who acquired information from the 
turning of a sieve’; Stiklorei (stiklas, ‘glasa’), Zerkoluttet 
(zefkolas, ‘mirror’), snd Zolinininkei (žolč, ‘plant’), who 
predicted the future from glass, mirrors, plants, etc. It would 
not be difficult to find parsliels to these kinda of divination 
smong the other Aryan peoples. Onthe other hand, there were 
several kinds of oracles attested among other peoples which 
have not yet been discovered in the Prusso-Lithusnisn sources. 
Such sre the tree-oracle, or oracle of the tree-lots (cf. Real- 
lexicon, srt. ‘Los'), which is found among Scythians, Teutone, 
snd Celts, snd siso in indistinct traces among the Greeka and 
Romans; the significance of monsters s8 foretelling misfortune 
(cf. Reallexicon, art. ‘Orskel’); the horse-oracle, found among 
iranians and Western Slavs (cf. V. Hehn, Kulturpjlanzen, Bi 44); 
and also the peculiarly Roman ‘signa ex tripudiis.’ Still, the 
horse was also looked on 88 sacred smeng the Lithuanians (Peter 
of Dusburg: ‘aliqui equos nigros, quidam alhos vel alterius 
coloris propter deos auoa non audebant sliqusliter squitare’); 
and also hens, which were regarded aa inviclahle, were attended 
to in the houses, and their chickeus under certain circumstances 
were understood to foretell misfortune (Lasicius, p. 48: ‘nato 
cuiusvis generis vel cocco vel debili pullo sctutum sedes 
mutsntur’). 5 2 A 

The facts respecting divination here set forth 
can he regarded only as characterizing, and can in 
no way he supposed to exhaust, the enormous 
number of customs of this class. And they will 
arouse deeper interest if we can only succeed in 
discovering the motives by which this proceeding, 
viz. divining the future, which seems so absurd 
to us, is to ba explained. Ihering (Vorgeschichte 
der Indoeuropäer, Leipzig, 1894, p. 441 ff.) is, so 
far as the present writer is aware, the only 
one who, although confining himself to the 

ractice of taking the auspices among the 

omans, has dealt with this fundamental and 
central question in detail. He hegins with the 


undoubtedly correct idea that the supposition 


quosdam serpentes’) anakes are considered ss quadrupeda. This 
settles ths doubt expressed by R. v. Ihering (Vorgeschichte der 
Indoeurspüer, p. 444 1.) with regard to the psssage of Festua 
quoted sbove. 


that auspices of this kind revealed the will of the 
heavenly gods is secondary and trausmitted, and 
that every attempt to connect divination with 
higher religious ideas is quite valueless. He him- 
self, accordingly, seeks to deduce the origin of 
oracular divination from purely practical grounds, 
Thus, according to his opinion, the oracle from 
birds (signa ex avibus) takes its rise from the oh- 
servation of the birdsof passage which showed the 
Aryans in their migrations the passes of the moun- 
tains, the courses of the streams, and the islands 
in the ocean which invited them to rest. The 
inspection of the entrails (signa ex estis) is ex- 
plained from an examination which was made of 
animals of an unknown region to see if their 
entrails were healthy, and consequently whether 
the fodder of the land was satisfactory, ete. Thus 
we should obtain the remarkable result that this 
divination becomes the more sensible the further 
back we go in primitive times. No one will 
hesitate to conclude that the solution proposed hy 
Thering cannot he the correct one, no matter how 
difficult it may he to show it to he impossible 
in detail. No one, however, who considers with 
unprejudiced mind the material presented will fail 
to observe that the whole conception of divination 
does not rest on a basis of rational considera- 
tion, but has its roots in the childlike, dream- 
encircled, and imaginative mental condition of 
rimitive man. Td yap elwfds où Tepas, says 
heophrastus (de Plantis, v. 3); and in this short 
sentence we have the key, or at least one key, to 
the understanding of oracular divination. For 
primitive man only the smallest part of his inner 
and outer life is elw#és. Everywhere wonders and 
signs terrify him. The phantoms of his dreams, 
and especially those of the horrible nightmare * 
which, in the rooms of primitive times, filled 
with noxious charcoal fumes, must have been 
very frequent (cf. Höfler, Centralblatt für Anthro- 
pologie, vi. 1), are realities to him. In the plants 
and animals, in the stones and stars, there live, as 
in men’s own hodies, souls to which, as we saw 
above, fate is united. Can we be surprised, then, 
that in the world of dreams, in the rustling of the 
trees, and in the flight of birds, the shadows of the 
future were supposed to hover mysteriously round 
the life of man? This anxious, timid, and nervous 
condition of primitive mental life called to its aid 
the art of priestly diviners, who—deceived de- 
ceivers—were always devising new means of 
obtaining some mysterious message with regard to 
the future. Their profession, however, always 
rests in the end on one fuudamental thought, 
namely, on making the probability or improba- 
bility of a future event dependent on the incidence 
of another occurrence which was independent of 
human volition, such as the opproadhi of a four- 
footed animal or a bird, a flash of lightning, 
hearing the sound of animals or the human voice. 
All this had, originally, nothing to do with the 
heavenly gods, and it is only at the close of a long 
process of evolution that we find the Roman 
auspices announcing the will of Juppiter or Pythia, 
and prophesying in the name of Apollo. 
ConcLusion.—It has been our aim — and no- 
thing else was possible—to present, in this dis- 
cussion regarding the religion of the Aryans, 
not the opinions and the usages of a perfectly 
definite and distinct period of antiquity, but 
rather a series of developments in the history of 
religion taking place on the soil of primitive 
Aryan peoples. These developments depend on 
more or less deeply-rooted pre-historic connexions, 


* Cf. L. Laistner, Das Rätsel der Sphinz, Grundzüge einer 
Mythengeschichte, Berlin, 1889, and H. Roscher, ‘ Ephialtes, eins 
pathologisch-mythologische Abhandiung über die Alpträume 
und Alpdimonen des klassischen Altertums,’ Abh. d. kgl. säch 
sischen Ges. d. W., phil.-hist. Kl. xx., 1900. 
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and lead to more or less distant epochs of primitive 
antiquity. Thus there have appeared different 
strata, lower and higher, overlapping each other 
in the historic development of the religion. 

If at times we have assumed that these higher 
and lower strata of religion were to be found 
side by side at the same time and among the 
same people, such a supposition will not astonish 
any one who remenibers that even among our own 
countrymen the purest religion and the darkest 
superstition are to be found existing side by side. 

This series of developments has heen obtained 
by a comparison of words and customs confined to 
the Aryan languages and peoples. Our intention 
has been to give the features of a comparative 
history of Aryan religions, not a comparative his- 
tory of religions generally. At the same time, we 
by no means wish to underestimate the advantages 
of the latter discipline. On the contrary, we are 
indebted to it for a series of general stages in the 
evolution of the religious consciousness, which are 
also of great importance in the special history 
of Aryan religion. But at the same time it cannot 
be denied that a real history of religion can be 
written only on a historically coherent foundation, 
such as is offered by the Semitic and Aryan races, 
and only in the closest connexion with the history 
of language and culture, which can as yet be sufh- 
ciently examined only in the case of the two races 
mentioned. Even with this limitation, it must be 
confessed that comparative investigations such as 
ours, which are compelled to deal not only with 
the facts themselves but also with conclusions 
drawn from them, cannot possess the same degree 
of certainty as is to be found in the discussions of 
those who are content to supply a description of 
the historically attested religion of a single Aryan 
or Semitic people, the Indians or the Romans, the 
Hebrews or the Babylonians. It must, none the 
less, be emphasized that he who undertakes to give 
such a special description without reference to the 
comparative religion of related peoples deliberately 
closes his eyes to the light which, in judicious re- 
search, is cast by pre-historic upon historic times. 
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ARYA SAMAJ.—1. Founder._Swami Daya- 
nand Sarasvati was born in the year 1824 in a village 
belonging to the Raja of Morvi in Käthiäwär, 
India. During his lifetime he refused to make 
known either his own name or his birthplace, lest 
his relatives should hinder him in his work or 
after his demise try to provide a successor as head 
of the sect. After his death, however, in 1883, it 
came out that his real name was Mul Sankar, 
son of Amba Sankar. His father was a well-to- 
do man, by occupation a banker, by descent a 
Brahman, and in religion a stern and puritanical 
worshipper of sive The life of Mul Sankar, 
alias Swami Dayanand Sarasvati, falls into three 
nearly equal portions, namely, his life at home 
(1824-1845), his wanderings and studies (1845- 
1863), and his public ministry (1863-1883). For 
an account of the first two periods of the life of 
Swami Dayanand we are indebted to his Auto- 
biography, which was dictated by him to the 
editor of the Theosophist, and published in English 
in that magazine. 

There are three moments of religious interest in 
the home-life of the founder of the Arya Samaj: 
first, his revolt from idolatry at the age of four- 
teen, on the night of his initiation inte the mys- 
teries of the Saiva cult, when he saw mice running 
over the image of Siva and deliling it ; second, his 
resolve to abandon the world and seek salvation, 
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the fruit of his profound grief on account of the 
death of his sister; and third, his flight from 
home at the age of twenty-one, in order to avoid 
the entanglement of marriage, into which his 
parents were determined he should enter. The 
history of the lirst twenty-one years of the life of 
the future Swami is thus summed up—{l) in the 
negative determination to eschew idolatry, (2) in 
the positive determination to seek salvation, and 
(3) in the further resolve to allow no such en- 
tanglement as marriage to interfere with his 
supreme purpose. There is no reason for ques- 
tioning the essential truthfulness of the account 
of these early experiences. The sincerity of his 
revolt from idolatry, however it came about, is 
proved by the magnilicent courage and vigour 
with which he afterwards attacked it in its chief 
centres, such as Hardwar and Benares. And the 
reality of his abandonment of the ties of home 
and kindred is proved by the fact that after his 
escape from his relatives he never again looked 
upon their faces. 

After his flight from home he spent about 
eighteen years as a Sannydsi, or religious mendi- 
cant, wandering from place to place and learning 
from a great variety of teachers. He first came 
under Vedäntic influences, and for a time was con- 
vinced of the identity of the individual soul and 
the Supreme Soul. He was initiated into the 
Brahmacharya order and given a new name, Sud- 
dha Chaitanya. Later, he was initiated into the 
fourth order of Sannydsis, and was given the name 
by which he always has been known, namely, 
Dayänand Sarasvati. He retained little or no- 
thing, however, that came to him from his Vedäntic 
teachers except this name, for he soon deserted 
the standpoint of the Vedanta for that of the 
Yoga. The crowning religious influence on the 
life of Dayanand Sarasvati was exerted by the 
blind Vedic scholar, Swami Virajanand of Mathura, 
an enemy of modern Sanskrit literature, who, as 
a condition of teaching him, demanded that he 
should throw away all his modern Sanskrit books. 
This condition being fulfilled, the blind Swami 
taught Dayänand the Vedas, and dismissed him 
with the words: ‘I want thee to go forth into the 
world and spread enlightenment among mankind.’ 
Thus ends the second period in the life of Swami 
Dayänand Sarasvati (1845-1863). 

Bis religious development, may be briefly summed 
up. It was a movement from Pauränic Hinduism 
through philosophical Hinduism to Vedic Hindu- 
ism. He successively deserted Saivism and 
Vedäntism, but clung to the end to the Sänkhya- 
Yoga as the philosophical point of view from 
which, in his opinion, the Vedas ought to be 
interpreted. The last twenty years of the life of 
Swami Dayänand Sarasvati is the period of his 
public ministry (1863-1883). It is a history of 
preaching tours throughout the length and breadth 
of India, from Bombay and Poona on the South to 
Calcutta and Lahore on the North; of public dis- 
cussions with pandits, maulvies, and missionaries ; 
and of literary work, After his first preaching 
tour of four years, he went into retreat on the 
banks of the Ganges ‘for further contemplation 
and perfection of character.’ Happily, we have a 
picture, from the pen of a European, of Swami 
Dayänand as he appeared in 1868, during this 
time of partial retreat: 


“In the afternoon I visited a fakeer down on the sand, by the 
water's edge, of whose learning and sanctity 1 had heard in the 
crowds of the bazaar. I found him sitting in a little straw 
booth ; and a splendid looking fellow he was, with his herculean 
frame and massive limhs, fine oval cranium, and really benevo- 
lent face. He was sitting almost entirely naked, and entered 
at once into pleasant conversation. I found him to helong toa 
class of mendicants who profess to have entirely abandoned 
the world, and are living in complete contemplation of the 
Deity. The conversation revealed in him a fine mind, and well 


